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PREFACE TO THE CHEAP EDITION. 


I M-iiiY willingly meet the Haltering request—pre¬ 
ferred by many cowespondcnts unknown (o me—for 
llie issue of a cheap edition of 'Hubert Wake/ My 
•unknown friends arc pleased to Ijiink its wider perusal 
will do good: if so, the whole merit is due to the 
theme. Blake is the \on model of a .British sailor— 

• i 

gentle, pious, resolute, and fearless. My purpose in 
writing the book was to make known to a wider circle 
the simple virtue, the deep religious feeling, and the 
moderate views of a man whose riiprcme military and 
naval genius place him in the highest class of great 
captains. Few readers have leisure for the perusal of 
manuscript state papers and family records, or even for 
a study of the brighter and more amusing procession 
of satires, eulogies, and proclamations of a past age. 
Few r , therefore, have known anything ol Blake beyond 
the vague mid slender outline drawn bj Clarendon and 
the royalist-writers; and the man who, imxt to Crom¬ 
well, was the foremost personage in England during the 
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most troubled and glorious part of the scvonlrrnlh 
century, has been M#teTttTOTe4lian ^colossal name. 

The defender of Lvme and Taunton—the chastiser of 
Rupert—the conqueror oF^Vftn^Troinp, T)e Ruiter, and 
I)e AYift—the hero of Porto Peri no and Santa Cruz— 
the negociator with Italy—the liberator of Christian 
slaves—deserved to be better known. The detail of 
his life was as beautiful as the aggregate was glorious. 
Blake's ruling principle—like that of a man equally 
illustrious in our own day—was duty. AY hen some 
of his captains* wished to revolt against Cromwell, he 
replied, “It is not our business to mind Stale affair^ 
but to keep foreigners from fooling us." Blala/uis- 
approved of Cromwell's usurpation; but he wp/watcli- 
ing Tromp, then at tfye head of a powerful fl<iet, and any 
hesitation in the navy would have been jJfsastrous to his 
country. Ilis words became as famous in the navy 

f • 

of that time, as the device “ England expects every 
man will do his duty" became in the days of our 
fathers. 

One part of the naval career of Blake is of striking 
interest. He was the first man who broke through the 
old delusion that ships could not attack batteries. On 
three memorable occasions Blake attacked stone walls— 
at St. Mary's, at Porto Perino, and at Santa Cruz—and 
each time with complete success. Contemporaries at 
first thought ^im mad, as contemporaries often think 
men of genius; and the enemies whom he destroyed 
behind their granite walls, consoled themselves with 4 
saying he was the devil. Even after his death, the 
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wonder did not cease. Clarendon, a political opponent, 
snvs of him:— 

"He was the lirst man that declined the old track, 
and made it manifest that the.science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined; and despised those 
rules which had long been in practice, to keep his ship 
and his men out of danger, which had been held in 
former times a point of great ability and circumspection, 
as if the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship 
had been to be sure to come home safe again. He was 
the first man who brought the ships, to *contemn castles 
on shore, which had Wn thought ever very formidable, 
and wore discovered by him only to make a noise, and t.o 
fright those who could rarely be hurt by them. lie was 
•1 ho first that infused that proportion of courage into the 
seamen, by making them see by experience what mighty 
things they could do if they were resolved, and taught 
them to light in fire as well as upon water : and though 
he hath been very well imitated and followed, he was 
the first that drew the copy of naval courage, and bold 
and resold c achievement.” ✓ 

There are officers who still think it madness to oppose 
ships to batteries, though steam has added wings to the 
man-of-war, enabling it to attack how and when it 
pleases, to retire from the range, to return at will, to 
shift the position, to defy winds and tides. There are 
still officers who think their chief business to lie in 
coming "home safe agaiu.” Blake 'fois of another 
mind; IS chon was of another mind; Dundonald, 1 
believe, is of another .mind, Santa Cruz was BJake^s - 
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Cronstadt—one of the strongest fortresses of the seven¬ 
teenth century: when Blake attacked it with his worn 
and rotting ships, it was strengthened by an enormous 
ilect—a fleet carrying nearlyas many guns, and far more 
men, than his own. The Spaniards were as confident as 
the Muscovites in the impregnability of their fortress. 
Yet lie entered the harbour, silenced the batteries, and 
burnt the licet. 

The royalist writers were overpowered by this brilliant 
feat of arms. 

Bates, who speaks of the " unparalleled boldness ” of 
the action, says :—"He found the harbour in shape of a 
crescent, defended by seven fortr. lying round it, and 
two castles placed at the points, with seventeen ships 
riding therein, their heads standing towards the mouth 
of the harbour, that they might fire with greater 
certainty - upon those that offered to enter: nor could 

i t 

the Governor forbear to jeer and flout at the English. 
Blake, therefore, entering the mouth of the harbour with 
his frigates, thunders broadsides and small shot against 
the castles, till tlie soldiers flying from thence, lie 
manned his boats with seamen and sent them in, who 
burnt and destroyed all the Spanish ships that were 
there.” 

Warwick says:—"Blake's rash and daring attempt 
proved very fortunate and glorious.” 

"Of all tin* desperate enterprises,” says Heath, f ' that 
ever were mad^in the world against an enemy at sea, 
this of the noble Blake's is not inferior to any.” ’ 

Clarendon speaks still more admiringly:—"The whole 
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action was so miraculous, that all men .who knew the 
place concluded that no sober man, with what courage 
soever endued, would ever undertake it; and they could 
hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had 
done': whilst] the Spaniards comforted themselves with 
the belief that they were devils, and not men, who had 
destroyed them in such a manner. So much a strong 
resolution of bold and courageous men can bring to 
pass, that no resistance and advantage of ground can 
disappoint them. And it can hardly be imagined how 
small loss the English sustained in this unparalleled 
action—not one ship being left behind, and the killed 
and wounded not exceeding two hundred men : when 
the slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on the 
shore was incredible.” 

Common men, of course, adhere to the common 
opinion: but uncommon men see that Blake was 
right, as well as successful, in attacking Santa Cruz. 
The most brilliant seaman of our generation—the true 
successor of Blake and Nelson—Lord Dundonald (who 
has done me the very great honour of..revising the naval 
part of this narrative), has written some brief and pregnant 
notes on Blake’s most celebrated actions. This was 
before the Kussian war broke out, and long before the 
question of attacking Helsingfors and Cronstadt arose. 
With respect to Blake's attack on Santa Cruz, Lord 
Dundonald says, in a profound and characteristic 
passage :—“ On the principle which I ha Vi never found 
to fail—that the more impracticable a task appears, the 
more easily it may be achieved, under judicious manage- 
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mcnfc—the attack on Santa Cruz was founded on a correct 
estimate of the probable result.” 

"With this testimony of a man of genius, J commit my 
work to the reader; adding, that l have very careful 1\ 
revised the new edition, in the hope, ot making it less 
unworthy of its illustrious subject, and of the favour' 
with which it has been received In the public. 
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CJIAl’TEK I. 

1509—102 o. 

Tliii SCHOLAR. 

In the early paut of the seventeenth century the country 
Ivins*' between the South Channel and the river Severn 
was the most beautiful and important part of England. 
While Liverpool was still a swamp, and Alaneheater 
a straggling liamiot, when Leeds* wan* a cluster of mud 
luds, and the romantic valley of the Caldera desolate 
gorge, the streets of Taunton, Exeter and Duns ter 
resounded with arts and industry; and the merchant- 
ships of .Bridgwater and Bristol wer<; going out or coming 
in from the remotest corners of the globe. The fairest 
iields, the richest cities, the proudest strongholds lay in 
t his region. The vales of Stroud, lloniton and Evesham 
are still unrivalled. "When the vine grew in our latitudes 
it attained its highest perfection on the sunny slopes of 
(Somerset ami Devon; and a royal sybarite, whose taste 
at least has never been impugned, declared* that in those 
days tho south-west coast was. the only-part of England 
*lit for the habitation of a gentleman. 

The towns were in cipial repute with inr country. 

• B 
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Taunton was famous for its woollens while lhe Plau- 
tagcucts were yj3l on the throne; in later limes a baud 
ol’indusLrioiis Tlemings, flying from the persecutions el 
the Duke of Alva, brought their knowledge, eidm-prisc 
and capital into the town, and under their teaching it 
soon obtained an equal reputation for serges. Tarlia- 
ment,fostered these rising trader, and “ Tanntons ” were 
then as well known in the markets as are now Maneh es¬ 
ter cottons ami. JSpilslIield < silks. While the Vork.miiv 
breeder of sheep was either too indolent or loo ignomnl 
to convert the wool of bis native downs into an art!»•].• 
of trade, the workmen of the western city obtained b> 
the process wealth' cultivation and political power. 

Bristol, inferior ill population and maritime resources 
only to London, had Jong aspired to the honours of a 
western metropolis. Tls history looked back to the 
remotest times. Its docks, its streets, its religion; 
edifices, its gates a'ud decaying fortiheat ions, all bm\ 
testimony to its ancient grandeur. Only the cii\ 
of London welded a larger return to the roval e.v 

« | • W m' 

chequer. Commissions, commissioners and pursuit mil 
levied money under many pretexts from its opiiLui 
traders, and the armies of Ireland and {Scotland weie 
frequently recruited among its hardy and adventurous 
population. Prom* its situation as a point of depar¬ 
ture lor the west and south, it had gradually obLaiucd 
a monopoly of Irish commerce. Its vessi Is visited the 
harbours of Tortuga! and Spain, whence they brought 
home the treasures of two worlds in exchange for Llie 
woollen cloths which constituted our sole manufac¬ 
ture. As it.’j great houses increased in means, -their 
enterprises took a bolder range. No longer satisfied i<> 
share their gains with the Iberian, they sought by new 
discoveries to win for their own port such advantages? ad 
Columbus had won for the Kpaijiard and Vasco do (Jama 
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lot* the Pot I u ,i-iese. Cabot had mailed from their river 
oil his ii iv,! adventure, and four of tho live small vessels 
which composed liis Hoot won* supplied by tin tSevom 
merchants. In voyages undertaken at their expense, I e 
had added New lbumHaud, Nova Scotia, and North 
.America as far as tho iidei of the Chesapeake, to the 
known regions of ilu* world, and established a connexion 
with Uis| 'aniola, Porto lvico and 1 he eojists of .Brhzil, 
which was not abandoned evui when tho government, in 
'ill tie of a. treaty to that end, gave up tho riylits oi' 
Mn;Jodi djscwvery in those i epulis to the crown of 
Arragon and (’aside. .Inspired by those gucce>scs in the 
tar \\ ri si, l bey tilled out an expedition for the A retie 
Oct .in, and scut ii forth to search for a new passage 
noiihward to China •and Hindustan. These spirited 
men pursu'd thu’r enterprise with admirable zeal; and 
tailed to vi\a 1 the fame of more celebrated dis- 
com revs because nature had left them no outlet to find 
in 1 hat direct ion 


One of the mod active of the •Sou#rii merchants in 
the latter part of the sixteenth eeniury xvas Humphrey 
Blake of Planslield and Bridgwater, father of the re¬ 
nowned Admiral. Humphrey's father, Robert Blake, the 
first of his family to Mop out of thy narrow circle of a 
country life, removed at an early age from Tux well, the 
seat of his ancestors for several generations, to Bridg¬ 
water, where he hoped to share the abundant harvests 
of the Spanish trade. "Where the family of this Robert. 
Blake was first settled is unknown. Tradition gives it a 
home in iSToitlnunbcrland and derives the name from tho 
river Aplacke in that comity. Tho first of the Somerset¬ 
shire Makes whoso name 1 have foun^r, is Humphrey 
Jllake who lived in the reign of Henry VITI and held 
the estate of Tuxwell, in tho parish of Bishop’s Lydynrd, 
in eapite, by the payment of the .fortieth part of the 
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knight’s fee. .1 To had three sons, John, Thomas, and 
Robert; Lo the last of whom, when ho dic'd in 155S, ho 
left the manor of Thaw ell. This Llohort Blake was ho 
who removed lo Bridgwaier, where he married Margaret 
tty mends, improved his scanty furl lines by commerce,’ 
and during a long life* j*c tained the respect and conlidonee 
of his fcllow-citi/eus. lie had the honour to serve as 
chief magistrate in his adopted town three times, in 1573, 
in 1570 and in I5S7, as appears by inscriptions still pre¬ 
served on panels in the Town-hall of .Bridgwater. At his 
deaLh, which occurred in October 1502, lie bequeathed 
the large sum of 210/., to relieve the poor and repair 
the causeways; sotting an example of liberality lo his 
townsmen and descendants which the latter at least 
piously followed. His son, Humphrey, succeeded to the 
estate and business. The property was not inconsiderable. 
He married a lady of good family and fortune ; Bara 
William.'', widow of A gentleman named Smithers, and on 
her ho settled at his mariiago the lordship of Puriton 
together with divers lands and messuages in Purilon, 
Caleole, Bawdrippe, and Wollamington. Phimdiold, w hu h 
has always boon described as the original scat of the 
Admiral’s ancestors, was probably the dower of his mother. 
It had belonged to her family for generations; laid been 
granted by Ilenry Vli., to Sir John Williams alter the 
Perkin Warbeelc troubles, and had descended from him lo 
Reginald Williams, John Williams and Sir .Nicholas 
'Williams, at whoso death it reverted to the crown fur 
lack of male issue ; and it lmd been restored by Queen 
Elijsabpth to Mabel, his widow. The Admiral’s father 
was certainly the first of the Jllakea who owned the 
manor of Plnnslicld. In the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Somerset ni 1*523, lie is styled Humphrey Blake of 
Plansfield, son of .Robert Blake of .Bridgwater. 4 

Sara Williams, like Cromwell’s mother, also a widow, 
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brought 1)1<>0(1 to tlio family. Bobcrl, tlur Admiral, was 
liCT first son. llo was born towards the'end of August, 
159S, and received the rite of baptism at the parish 
church of Bridgwater, on the 27th of September in that 
year. ITe was called Koberf, in ])ious remembrance of 
his grandfather. Many children followed; in all twelve 
boys—Humphrey in 16U0; ‘William in IGOd; George, 
who died in infancy, in 1 (501<; George, the second of 
ilint name, in 1G0G : Samuel in 1(508 ; Nicholas in 1009 ; 


I'hlward, who died in infancy, in Kill; Benjamin, who 
died in infancy, in 1(512 ; Edward, the secoml of that 
name (lie also died in infancy), in 1GBJ; Benjamin, 
second of the same name, in Kil-1<; \John, who died in 
infancy, in 1617 ; and Alexander in 1019. The number 
of girls is not ascertainable, in consequence of irregu¬ 
larities in the registers; but the Admiral’s will mentions 
two of his sisters —Bridget, who married Mr. Bowdich, 
of l’hard, and another not referred to by her maiden 
name. Tin* Heralds’ Visitation speaks of a Mrs. 
Ihirrage as being one of Humphrey Blake’s daughters; 
hut this is probably a misspelling of Bowdich. The 
td her sister mentioned in Blake’s will married Thomas 


Simthos, of Cheapside, u celebrated goldsmith and 
hanker. 

After a lapse of two centuries and a half, it may still 
he possible to recover an idea, more or less faint, of the 
wav in which the familv lived in the west of England, 
and of the inlluenees under which the Admiral passed 
the fifteen years of his childhood and early youth. 

Bridgwater, on the river Barrett, stands in the centre 
of a rich plain, now sparkling with orchids and corn¬ 
fields, hut in the seventeenth century Ij^tle more than a 
morass, bounded on one side by the Qunntock hills, and 
on the o.ther, at a less distance, by the wooded slopes of 
the Bullions. The valley, about three miles in wluth, 
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includes several spots famous in English story. There 
the victorious armies of the King of Wessex had been 
arrested. There our own Alfred had found shelter from 
the Danes. There, in later times, IMoiimouth lost the 
battle of ISeilgemoor. The town was built, as it is now, 
on both sides of the river ; but at that time the eastern 
suburb, joined to the main body of the town by an 
ancient and solid stone bridge of three arches, was 
inhabited almost exclusively by the opulent traders and 
gentry. High Street, leading through the corn-market, 
—where there was a famous inn, the Swan,, and a pic¬ 
turesque old market-cross,—was gay with shops; and, 
between the carrying trade and the shipping trade, the 
little town had an air of.ceaseless bustle and business. 
Lying on the highway from Gloucester and Hristol to 
Taunton, Exeter and Plymouth, the western trulUc all 
passed through the town.. Pack-horses, laden with 
Yorkshire wool, tinkled their bells along its afreets 
and over m old bridge night and day. Its port was 
crowded with vessels. f Yet even then the tonn seemed 
to have passed its prime. Grass already grew in some 
of its streets, and many of its houses wore a dim and 
faded aspect-: In former times it had been defended 
by a wall and gates; but nearly every trace of these 
defences had been swept away. The Castle, once a 
royal appanage, held by the Queens of England as a 
dower, kept watch and ward over the surrounding 
country; but, although an imposing structure in the 
ft 11 dal times, it had lost its former splendour. Kays of 
light from a distant past still lingered on its decaying 
turrets: in Ih/i Wars of the Hoses it had often withstood 
siege and storing and in spite of its decay, it could si ill 
boast the honours of a virgin fortress. 

Idie first object to catch a stranger’s eye as he now* 
stands on the iron bridge, which has replaced the old 
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stone edifice, is a row of ehesnuts and poplars on the loft 
hank of the stream. They grow in what was formerly 
iluinphrcy Blake’s garden. The house Hi which the 
Admiral wen born, in 'which lie passed his youth, and in 
which, when at Bridgwater, he lived in the full bla/e of 
hiH renown, still standi in what was formerly a part of 
SI. Mary’s Street; a house two stories high, built of 
blue lia < =i stone, wgth walls of immense thickness, heavy 
stone stairs, oak wainscots, and decoratocl ceilings; a 
habitation of the Tudor days, and of unniistakeable 
importance in its time. The gardens, bounded by 
Durleigli brook, the river Parrott, and the highway, 
were about two acres in extent, minting fruit-trees 
and llower-beds, scented plants and vegetables for the 
table. Though the.house stood within a few steps 
of tho church and the Corn Hill, it eujoyed a complete 
. ecltision; and the windows looted out over a wide 
c \uep of ’valley to the sunny slopes and summits of the 
Quantoeky. In this secluded garden, by that old stono 
bridge, among the ships, native and foreign, lying at 
.nulior in tho river, and under the guns of'the grim 
fortress, tho ruddy-heed and curly-haired boy, Robert 
lllahc, played mid pondered, as was his habit, until the 
age of sixteen. .From his father’s garden he would 
daily witness the extraordinary fldvv of tide known as a 
Bore—a phenomenon only seen ill tho Ganges, the 
Severn, and two-or three other streams; and the con¬ 
versation of his father and of his father’s friends must 
have helped to fix his mind oil the sea and on maritime 
affairs. 

When if is said that Humphrey Blake yas a merchant 
trading with Spain, it is not meant that his days were 
‘spent in the routine of the desk aiEi tho exchange. 
The life of a trader was then a life of peril and adven¬ 
ture. Ho manned hi# own ships and sailed with his ■ 
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argosy. Like later cruisers among the Pacific islands, 
his course and his destination was rarely known before 
he quitted pftrt. Failing in one harbour to dispose of his 
cargo, ho spread his canvas in search of richer markets. 
He saw strange lands and strange people ; and he had 
to hold his own, not merely against the dues, fines, 
and exactions of legitimate powers, hut against the still 
more formidable corsair. Piracy wn§ not, in the six¬ 
teenth century, the despicable calling it is now: in the 
opinion of that age, a pirate was but a soldier of fortune 
on another element. Prance, Germany and Italy were 
overrun with mercenary heroes, eager to sell their swords 
in any cause where pay was sure and profligacy Allowed. 
Hundreds of distressed English gentlemen, when the 
civil wars left them stranded, took to the sea for bread. 
In some parts of Europe the people of entire districts 
lived on plunder; persons now living can remember a 
time when the daring'valour of the Greek and Biscayan 
freebooters was the theme of winter tales and popular 
ballads. Nor were these unlicensed spoilers the worst 
enemies whom the peaceful merchant had to encounter 
at sea. The Moors of Africa had erected piracy into a 
national system. For ages the Salee rover had been a 
terror to the south of Europe; and the Tunisian and 
tlu* Algerine, equal to him in skill, daring and fanaticism, 
had still finer ports and larger privateers. No coast in 
Christendom was free from their incursions; hut their 
favourite stations w r cro the baj's and harbours of Por¬ 
tugal and Spain, ns in these ports they found it easy to 
attack and capture stragglers from the fleets of 'both 
worlds. To the ordinary.motives of the pirate, adventure 
and greed of gold, the Moor added the fiercer spurs of 
religious difference and hereditary hate. Europeans, it 
may be justly said, had forced the Moors into piracy as 
a measure of defence. Their expulsion from Granada 
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in the fifteenth century roused in. th6m. the •worst 
passions of human nature; and that band of armecl 
priests, nestled behind tlic impregnable ramparts of 
IMalta, and sworn to hold no truce with their race and 
faith,—a vow which they kept to the last letter, by 
piratical descents on the coasts of Africa, markiug their 
path along the shore with burning villages, slaughtered 
peasants, and captive •women and children, soon to be ex¬ 
posed by these Christian missionaries in the slave-markets 
of Venice, Seville and Genoa,—left them no policy but 
that of revenge and retaliation. In their undiscrimi¬ 
nating rage, the followers of Mohammed lvaged w r ar 
against tho commerce of all civilised countries; when 
the opportunity offered, they seized both fleets and 
cargoes; and, like, the Knights of Malta, carried off 
their prisoners for sale to the bazaars of Tunis, Tripoli 
njul -Algiers. 

For protection against these fosifiidable enemies, the 
merchant had to trust to his own bold heart and steady 
hand. Jlis vessel, however small, % carried some means 
of defence. The crew were well armed. Aids to escape 
wore kept in readiness. From the British Channel to 
the Straits of Gibraltar the course of the Severn adven¬ 
turer lay through continual perils. Every rock and 
inlet along the coast had to bo eareffilly examined before 
the little barque could Venture on. The adventurer 
lived on deck, and he ate, drank and slept with his mind 
alert and his hand on his sword. At the return from a 
voyage, many were the talcs of perilous encounter, 
chance-escape and valorous deed which he had to tell 
his friends and children on the dark winder nights:— 
and such stories were, no doubt, a part of tho food 
on which the imagination of young silent and 

thoughtful from his childhood, w r as fed’in the old 
mansion at Bridgwater., 
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The rudiments of a more regular education he obtained 
at the grammar-school, then considered one of the best 
foundations of its hind in England. This edifice has 
long disappeared from the streets of Bridgwater; and 
it lias been replaced by another school of similar aims 
and character, conducted in the house in which the 


Admiral was horn and in which he lived. At the 
grammar-school he made some progress with his 
Greek and Latin; something of navigation, ship-1) nil d- 
ing and the routine of sea duties he probably learned 


from his father or from his father’s factors and servants. 


His own taste however, his habit of mind and the bent 


of his ambition, led to. literature. He was the first of 

his race who had shown any vocation to letters and 

learning, and his father, proud pf his talents and his 

studies, resolved that he should have some chance of 

rising to eminence. 2S T or was this early culture thrown 

away. At sixteen* lie was already prepared for the 

university, and at his earnest desire was sent to Oxford, 

where he matriculated as a member of St. Alban’s llall 
« • 

in Lent Term 1015, in company with Edward licynolds, 
who afterwards became bishop of Worcester, and John 
Earl, subsequently bishop of Salisbury. 

Little is known of Blake’s college life. It is recorded 
of him that lie rose‘early, and was extremely assiduous 
at his hooks, lectures and derations ; that he took greal 
delight in field-sports, particularly in fishing and shoot¬ 
ing. If .any credit is duo to ancient gossip, which, 
whether false or true, is traceable to his own age, and 
is preserved to us as a contemporary scandal by a writer 
v vho revered Jus name and was intimate with members 
of ihe family,--^his aquatic sports were sometimes irre¬ 
gular. “Ho would snare swans,” says .old Aubrey. 
Most writers have rejected this report. 1 

lie had not been long at O.xjbrd before his ambition 
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prompted him to try his strength against Bobert Hegge 
and Bobert Newliu in a contest for a scholarship then 
vacant at Christ Church. Ho soon found that a student 
without friends or inllucnce hud little chance of success 
iu that aristocratic college. The failure of his first 
effort did not, however, cast him down:—he kept to 
his hooks and looked steadily towards the future. 
Nevertheless, willing to' accept such friendly support 
as came in his way unsought, he removed from St. 
Alban’s Hall, where he had found and felt himself a 


stranger, to Wadham College, at the request of his 
lather's friend, Nicholas AVadham, a Somersetshire man, 
who had recently founded the noble tdifice which hears 
his name. In this new college Blake remained several 
years ; there he took the usual honours and completed 
his education:—and in the groat dining-hall of AVadham, 
among the efligics of poets, divines and antiquaries, a 
portrait of tho Admiral is still sh<,*\*ii with pride as that 
of its most illustrious scholar. 


During the years which he remained at AVadham 
College, waiting to establish himself in some permanent 
position in tho 'University, the family prospects were 
gradually growing dark at Bridgwater. Humphrey 
Blake, his father, possessed the daring spirit of his class. 
The Severn adventurers gained mflney fast and lost it 
last. AVitli corsairs lying in every creek, it was easy 
to be rich to-day and poor to-morrow. Sometimes pros¬ 
perous, sometimes nearly prostrate, Humphrey Blake 
had carried on his enterprises for many years, standing 
well with his fellow-merchants and honoured with 


the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 


Ik) was twice 


elected to the chief magistracy of Bijigwater. But 
fortune turned more aud more against him. Many 
<>f his ventures had failed. In some ,bf these his 
losses had been severe. Much of his own mid his wile’s 
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property was gone; and in tlic decline of life he 
found himself for the first time in serious, trouble. 
Want of means chafed his ardent and ambitious mind; 
the more as his misfortunes had fallen on him when the 
energy of youth was passed, but not the cares of early 
manhood. He had married somewhat late in life; his 
family had increased rapidly; and at fifty-seven he found 
himself an old man with ten children, of whom the eldest, 
Eobert, was only twenty, and the youngest, Alexander, 
was in the arms of his nurse. His troubles preyed on bis 
spirits, and with the increasing darkness of his fortunes 
his health began to fail. 

Eobert, in his' rooms at Wadham College, shared 
the family afflictions. He felt acutely the position 
in which his father stood, embarrassed with debts and 
surrounded with so many responsibilities; and the 
feeling gave a new and higher impulse to his desire to 
obtain a fellowship. *A. vacancy occurred at Merton, 
and ho offered himself-—not as in the earlier period of 
his college life, from a boyish ambition to achieve 
honours and place, but from a sacred wish to be useful 
to his brothers, and to rplievo his father of the modest 
expense of bis maintenance at Oxford. Alexander 
Ei slier, John Earl, Edward Reynolds, his old comrades 
at St. Alban’s Jlall^ and several other young men of 
parts and learning were in the lists. Had Blake’s 
efforts been successful, the life of the renowned Admiral 
might have been passed in the seclusion of a college, 
among the books and studies ho already loved so well, 
and in that case Taunton would in all human probability 
havo remained in royalist hands, the battle of Nnschy 
would not have been fought, Tromp would have remained 
uneonquered, Spain unscathed, Tunis and “Santa Cruz 
uncelebrated! IIow little did Sir Henry Bavile, then 
warden of Merton College, dream that in rejecting Blake 
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from his petty senate, lie was turning back on the world 
ono of those master-spirits who were' to overthrow tho 
government, humiliate his adored sovereign, and elevate 
England to the height of human grandeur! But so it 
was. Savile, a limn of sense and acquirements, as 
witness his fine edition of St. Chrysostom, had an 
eccentric distaste for men of low stature, and chose his 
senators, as the Prussian Icing did his grenadiers, by 
their height. The young {Somersetshire student, thick¬ 
set, fair-complexioned, and only live feet six, fell below 
his standard of manly beauty. His influence was 
adverse, and Blake lost his ejection. 

He remained five years at Oxford Sifter this incident, 
and in good time took his degree of Master of Arts. 
There seems to he no ground for supposing that want of 
learning was the bar to his advancement in tho Uni- 
1 ersity. lie had read the best authors in Greek and 
Latin, and wrote the latter language sufficiently well 
for verse or epigram. Even in the busiest days of his 
public life, he made it a point of gride not to forget his 
old studies. AVlieu chasing the enemy or fiercely 
cruising before a foreign station, his grave humour—and 
never man had finer sense of sarcasm, or used that 
brilliant weapon with greater effect—loved to find ex¬ 
pression for its scorn and jncrriiAcnt in the satires <4* 
Horace and Juvenal; thus in some degree relieving tho 
stern fervour of Puritan piety with the easy graces of 
scholarship. Ilis brother William, smitten also with 
lovo of letters, entered himself a student at Wadham, 
where, in 1024, he was already a Bachelor of Arts, and 
on the death of the antiquary, Camdep, furnished a 
Latin epigraph to tho book published by the University. 

In the nkilli year of his. residences fb Oxford, and in 
* the twenty-seventh of hia age, Boberfc Blake was called 
to his father’s bedside. , Tho old.man had grown worse 
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yi health, and was no longer able to manage his a flail’d. 
At last his son abandoned the idea of a college life, gave 
up his rooms at Wadham, and took lip his abode in tho 
old house at Bridgwater. On the 10th of November 
Humphrey Make died, leaving to his sons Hubert and 
Humphrey, the caro of his widow, and his family of 
young children. 

The estate was encumbered with debts. Puriton, 
Catcotc, Bawdrippe, and Wollamington had been con¬ 
veyed away to trustees, for the mother’s solo use during 
her life; tho only property mentioned in the recital of 
tho will, is the' house and gardens in St. Mary’s Street, 
Bridgwater, and tnrsc were bequeathed to Robert and 
Humphrey, and their heirs for ever, subject to the one 
condition that their mother, Sara,should have the use of 
them during her widowhood. To whatever family pro¬ 
perty remained, to all!he lands,"leases, debts, difficulties, 
and responsibilities which sursived the broken merchant, 
Robert w as heir. 

Humphrey, William and George w ere of age or near 
it; Samuel was seventeen, Nicholas sixteen, Benjamin 
eleven, and Alexander six, at the time of their father's 
death. Not one of them, with the possible exception of 
William, was settled in life; and tho four youngest had 
still to he in some measure educated as well as started 
in the w r orld. The young girls had also to he sup¬ 
ported out of tho wreck. Tho first thing, then, was 
to ascertain the residue after paying all debts; and in 
order to clear off some of theso claims, it may bo Hint 
Pladsficld wfls at this time sold. When tho debts were 


paid, it W'oulc? seem that property, cxelusivo of the bouse 
in St. Mary’s Street, of about two hundred pounds a 
year remained. The means were slight, "the respon¬ 
sibilities heavy; yet Robert accepted, and in due course, 
achieved, tho task of roaring, educating, and placing the 
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whole of that numerous family. Humphrey lived with 
him, and followed his fortunes tc the last, becoming in 
duo time a public servant and a commissioner of naval 
prizes. Will'am went to London, where he bcearno 
a learned and successful man; he attracted the notice of 
scholars, was created a doctor of civil law by the CJui- 
versity of Padua, and when ho died, followed the example 
of his brother and grandfather in leading a legacy to the 
poor of his native town. lie also left a number of legacies 
to liis brothers, nephews and nieces. George went to 
London, and became a goldsmith and banker of Cheap- 
side. In after life lie retired to Plymouth, where some 
of his children married and remained, though lie himself 
subsequently settled at Minehcad, on the Severn. One 
of his sons, Benjamin, bad a taste* for letters; and a copy 
of verses written by Iiim on the death of his uncle, Hr. 
William Blake, is still extant. Samuel married early 
in life, and took to agriculture. A.farm, consisting of a 
house and about one hundred and fifty acres of land, 
orchard, garden, meadows, and pasturage, at Pawlett, a 
village about four miles below Bridgwater, on the river 
Panett, had been made over to him by his eldest 
brother. When the civil vvar broke out lie joined bis 
brother’s company, and was one of the first martyrs of 
the good eause in the west of> England. Nicholas 
engaged in the Spanish trade like his father and grand¬ 
father. Ho resided chiefly at Blunder and Minehcad, 
successfully cultivated business, and acquired a moderate 
estate, which his descendants of Venue House still 
enjoy. Benjamin was at first a farmer; hut he also 
turned soldier when the wars began; afterwards went 
to sea, served against ltupcrt and Tromp in his brother’s 
fleet;, took part in the expedition against Hispaniola 
under Penn and Venables, and was raised by tho 
former, when ho returned to Eurone. to the rank of 
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vice-admiral. Of Alexander it is only known that In? 
lived till lODtl, and was then buried in the church of 
Eaton Socon, in .Bedfordshire, where there is a tablet 
erected to his memory. 

During the nine years spent at Oxford, Blake’s cha¬ 
racter was slowly but soundly developed. When he 
returned to his native town and again took up his resi¬ 
dence in the family mansion, he was remarkable for that 
iron will, that grave humour, that free and dauntless 
spirit for which after-events found employment. Simple 
in his iaslcs and habits, there was a dignity ami refine¬ 
ment in every lino of his countenance which bespoke 
command. His «m aimers, though austere for one so 
young, were relieved by a certain Lluntuoss nf address, 
while his peculiar sense of humour and great vehemence 
of passion rendered his conversation at once agreeable, 
emphatic, and picturesque. The abuses in Church and 
Slate afforded themes for satire; the profligacy which 
reigned at court, the moral laxity and doctrinal into¬ 
lerance of so many religious professors *. \dled lus 
intense scorn, and* in public and private phit'v ho 
inveighed against them with bitter sarcasm a <1 -.oli i 
argument. The weak worldliness of the prelates, t;.c 
mean subservience of the Chur h to royal u<*es and 
follies, drove young Blake, as they drove thousands of 
the ardent and uncoiTLipted young run of that tune, info 
Puritanism: the despicable'pedantry, fait 1 ' ess ness and 
profligacy of the King, his favourites ai.d his courtiers, 
insulting from their high station the moral sense i f a 
virtuous, domestic end religious people, made him sigh 
for a republic like that of Pericles or of SScipio. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1625—1615. 

TIIE INVOLUTION. 

Eon several years aftev his reltini from col logo, 
Blake's time was chiefly occupied with the care of his 
aged mother—who outlived her husband thirteen years, 
m i-ing her youngest son Alexander arrive at’the age of 
manhood,— and in the education a.id settlement of hjs 
hr*>i her ,a and listers. Hut wiuf a keen observer of 
!>V d - ,' o!it>, x poliii ian 1 »y nature and early training ; 
,i to - •’ ;>i '>l :!■. court became suspicious to good 
<»• ..n md I'ji-nacii'.;; to the nation’s civil liberties, 
i.i ' d .ie fi-rcc </ Jiis genius to create in his native 
* ■ *v i ( .nly of re.-Ed-'- .. . Nor was the task difficult. 

( ' ii >ier"ial habit ■ :i -uperior education had given a 
iliteral bias + ‘o tin men ol that district ; and whatever 
instinct of nneici.t and unreasoning loyalty still sur¬ 
vived rudely tried by the King’s friends. Laud, ap¬ 
pointed to the -me of hath and Wells shortly after Blake 
left Oxford, in two or three years, contrived by his zeal 
ibr episcopacy md royal right, his absence from the see, 
except as a persecutor of conscience, and his*£tereo denun- 
eiaiion of all classes and degrees of non-conformity, how¬ 
ever slight- Jo rouse a stern spirit of deposition to tho 
RouTning powers in Church and State. Possessed of 
the King’s ear, Laud A;lt no scruple in turning the 
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executive arm against his spiritual opponents, and even 
attempted to coerce the judges into instruments of epis¬ 
copal vengeance. On one occasion, when Lord Chief- 
Justice .Richardson returned to London from the 
Somerset assizes, where ho had heard and disposed of 
cases in which the hishop took an interest, with a 
moderation worthy of the bench in its bettor days, lie 
was attacked with so much fury at tho Council-board, 
that on retiring he remarked to his friends, he had been 
almost choked with a pair of lawn sleeves. Such a policy, 
carried out in tho vicinity of Bridgwater, arid finding 
its victims in men generally respected, gave force and 
edge to Blake’s Keen invective. The more famous pro¬ 
ceedings of the same prelate, after his translation to 
Canterbury, in bringing Pryime, Burton, Bastwiek, and 
other men -more pious and learned than himself before 
the Star-Chamber and Court of High Commission,—tho 
clipping of cars, tho landing of temples, the slitting of 
noses, the burning of tongues, the prisons, pillories, and 
public scourgings to which ho resorted for the main¬ 
tenance. of liis Popish rites,—continued in the years 
which followed that event to call forth his indignant 
denunciation. Nor was the spur of private resentment 
long wanting. Bishop Pierce, who after an interval 
succeeded Laud in the see of Bath and Wells, resolved 
to put down the famous Lectures, and suspended Mr. 
jDcverish, minister of Bridgwater, for preaching the 
usual Lecture in his own churclr on market-day, and 
using a short prayer. Nor did this act satisfy tho 
prelate. Humphrey Blake, was the churchwarden ; and 
Pierce enjoined him to do penance for tho crime of not 
presenting Deverish for ecclesiastical ceusuro. Blake 
could plead the usage of the church. Sinea the days of 
Queen Elizabeth these, Lectures had been used by all' 
zealous and pious clergymen. t But Pierce was in- 
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exorable. A bold remonstrance against such prostitu¬ 
tion of the powers exercised by the courts of conscience 
was signed by many leading liberals of Somerset, and by 
llobcrt Blake one of the first. 


The remonstrants prayed the King to put an end to 
religious persecution, and inveighed against the Popish 
rites and ceremonies which Laud was trying to intro¬ 
duce into the Church. Two Puritan divines, Deverish 
and Norman, were the clerical leaders of the movement 
party in Bridgwater; but their lay ally was its real 
leader, and by his genius and activity the local influence 
of the StawclJs and Wyndhams, strong royalist families, 
was overthrown, and a commanding position was 
obtained for the new opinions. 

The aspect of affairs at court was lowering. Charles 
had not only married a French -woman and a Papist— 
causes of deep offence to a people jealous of foreign in¬ 
trigues—but had entered into # illegal and insulting 
engagements with the wily minister who then directed 
the policy of Versailles. As the priee of Henrietta 
Ham's hand, ltichelieu had demandetl that the young 
Queen and her court should have a right to exercise 
her religion—that the children issuing from the mar¬ 
riage should he under the control of their mother and 
her advisers until the ago of thirt<y?u—and that for the 
future all English Catholics should he allowed to perform 
the services of their Church. These stipulations, 
granted by Charles to gain the honour of an alliance 
with the blood of St. Louis, were agreed to in a series of 
secret articles; but their purport was soou known, and 
the King’s treason to the law of the land and the strong 
Protestant instincts of tho people alarmetf and enraged . 


the country. Nor was the popular Mistrust unjusti¬ 
fied by events :—tho children of this unhappy marriage 


were so trained in early life as eventually to forsake the 

oi 
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religion of their country, aud with that lapse lo forfeit 
the splendid inheritance of tlieir race. Seeing Popery 
enthroned at Whitehall, the people resented every incli¬ 
nation towards Porno in the clergy—whether that 
inclination showed itself in the lofty character of tlieir 
spiritual pretensions, in the pomp and circumstance of 
their way of life, or in the boldness of their hostility lo 
freedom of thought. On all these points Laud was ob¬ 
noxious to the more ardent .Reformers; and Charles 
himself was scarcely le^s hateful. Ilia origin was bad. 
The disgust created by his father’s claim to govern 
England—not by a semi-tin ino right of genius, like tbo 
first and last of ihe Tudor sovereigns, but by a diviue 
right of birth—a disgust which outliml the poor pedant 
and weighed heavily on his son,—was not alla} r ed by any 
act of manly sincerity or 'gen ero u s e.\ plan at ion. Qi i est i ons 
of finance also arose to embairass parties niul embitter tbo 
contest about principles of government. Ireland and 
Scotland W'crc even le*s trail pul Ilian the supreme 
toimlry, though from different cause*. Beyond the 
Tweed, the religious question alone occupied the field of 
controversy. By law, Charles was not the head of the 
Church in Scotland, and his attempts—aided by his com- 
] laisant Archbishop of Canterbury—to bring its clergy 
under control, lo rol them of tlieir spiritual rights, t o 
meddle with their church government, and to impose on 
their unwilling congregations his own ritual, perilled 
1 lij^ecu lSfcp ower and alienated from his person the 
Sjp gK nom he might otherwise have looked in tho 
worstj|€|n‘cmities of his fortune. In Ireland the 
elements of discontent were more numerous, but they 
nearly all had their origin in the religious disabilities 
imposed on the ^Catholic masses. When pressed for 
money, Charles had sold certain graces or indulgences 
to a body of men in the western counties of fin* island 
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for 120,000?., though well aware that the very word 
indulgcuco would have a startling and papistical sound 
in English ears. For this sum he consented to rc- 
movo from the purchasers all penal laws enacted against 
their creed, to allow them a right to practise at the bar, 
and to exercise other functions at that time prohibited 
by statute. To the original infamy of this sale, Charles 
added the still deeper infamy of taking the money and 
refusing to fulfil the contract. When the poor dupes 
complained, he sent Strafford into Ireland with orders to 
repress discontent with a strong arm, to assimilate the 
Irish to the English Church, and finallyyto over-ride the 
ancient constitution and make the King’s power abso¬ 
lute. Strafford succeeded in this task as only a man of 
genius can succeed. • Attacking the Catholics in their 
opinions, their liberties aud their properties, lie frus¬ 
trated every measure taken in their defence; and by 
harassing suits and galling disabilities, invented by an 
intelligence infinite in resources and carried out with a 
vigour which knew no pause and counted no obstacle, ho 
achieved such a success with the higher classes and in 
tho rich towns as intoxicated liis royal master. The old 
nobles of the country were brought over, some by 
threats, some by cajolery, still more by fashion, policy, 
and personal ambition. But the* Deputy’s fierce and 
unscrupulous courso of conversion fired the passions of 
tho Irish people—and dread of bis vigorous policy 
arrayed against him the whole liberal and constitutional 
parly in England. 

The armed revolt against Charles began in Ida native 
land. Harassed by Laud’s agents, tho* Scotch Pres¬ 
byterians took an oath and covenant maintain their 
p’oligious independence at all hazards; and when the 
King threatened them with the punishment' dtie to 
rebel*, instead of slo!ili»g back to their homes to escape 
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the royal wrath, they ilcw to arms, boldly crossed the' 
border into England, and offered to put the issues of 
their quarrel to the ordeal of battle. The court raged 
with passion and insulted pride. But its contortions 
were as vain as they were undignified, for the reforming 
House of Commons made the cause of the Scotch Cove¬ 
nanters their own, and the royalist policy received its 
first sudden and serious check. Strafford was impeached. 
Laud w as lodged in the Tower. Pinch the Lord-keeper 
and Secretary Windebank were driven into exile. Con¬ 
cessions were obtained for the English people; and in 
the northern kingdom Charles was stript of his most 
coveted prerogative. 

In the licat of his resentment against the Scots, the 
King had summoned the two Houses to meet again 
after a separation of many years; the step had created 
an immense sensation in the country; and the most 
active and liberal of the country gentlemen were 
returned for nearly all the largo towns. Blake went 
up as member fon Bridgwater. Vane, Hampden, Crom¬ 
well, Pym, and Elliot were returned to Westminster. 
Their legislative labours were, however, of brief dura¬ 
tion—this meeting of the House being that which is 
known in history as the Short Parliament. Charles 
wanted money to fight the Covenanters; but when 
he asked for money in his usual peremptory manner, 
the House replied with a long list of grievances,’and 
insistflkd' that before any money-bills were laid on the 
tabltf, an inquiry should be made into the state of the 
nation, especially in regard to the attempted innova¬ 
tions in religion, interference with the rights of private 
property, and invasion of tlio privileges of Parlia¬ 
ment. Neither threats nor cajoleries coulS overcome, 
their resistance. After a vain trial of his strength on 
the constitutional ground, .Charles suddenly dissolved 
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the House in a fit of anger. Pym and Elliot were 
conspicuous during the brief session. But the grout 
fighting-men were silent. Blake said not a word. 
Cromwell said not a word. Events, however, soon com¬ 
pelled Charles to issue writs for a new election; and 
before the year was out, tho Long Parliament, fated 
to see and to survive so many governments, was sitting 
at Westminster. Of this famous assembly Blake was 
not a member until 1G15, when ho was returned for 
Taunton in the room of Sir William Portman, his seat 
for Bridgwater being occupied by Colonel Wyndham, 
governor of tho eastle, and a haughty opponent of the 
popular party. 

The strife had not yet died away beyond tho Tweed 
when it arose in the sister country. ThdPe, a long- 
cherished hatred of tho Saxon race embittered the 
quarrel about lands and religions. Under the powerful 
rule of Stratford, tho Celtic population had been made 
to feel its inferiority in a thousand galling forms; that 
statesman treating tho country as.a conquered province, 
subject to no law save the law of tho sword, and capable 
of no rights but such as the prince might bestow and 
revoke at pleasure. Yet in spite of Stafford’s cruelty 
and his own had faith, tho person and government of the 
King were popular among the light-hearted people: those 
papistical rites and doctrines which rendered him so 
suspicious in other parts of his dominions won for him 
the confidence and affection of his Irish subjects. In the 
King’s name, and as they pretended with his approval, 
they flew to arms. Treachery of a confederate caused 
tho failure of an attempt to seizo Dublih Castle; hut 
tho insurrection ‘Spread into the remotest districts, and 
in one weeTk from tho outbreak, the open country aiul 
many of the chief towns in Longford, Leit iin, Cavan, 
Donegal, Derry, Monaghan, and other counties were 
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possessed by the insurgents. The leaders declared by 
proclamation that their object in rising was to support 
the King against the popular members of the House 
of Commons, who bad invaded the royal prerogative, 
intercepted the favours granted by the Crown to its 
subjects in Ireland, and designed to root out the 
Catholic faith from that part of the empire. The 
King’s cause was adopted as their cause. Their fury 
was directed against the very men who had brought 
the great oppressor to the scailbh.1. In the drunken¬ 
ness of unexpected success, their followers committed 
atrocities at which nature and history must shudder. 
The English seli'krs, whether of ancient or of modern 
standing, were cast into prison Liu .r goods and lands 
y ei/.ed and* divided, their children,, >rn from them, their 
women ravished It ‘ ie (hen : yes, and their whole body, 
the grace, the i 1 . t,iu- Mis-aiuing element of ’ho 
country, was treater. f with every barbarity which hate 
could dev ; - a' ar u it-rious passion inilict. Ijl thi 
outburst of ])Opular j.o auiu, liiorr Liam forty thousand 
Protest an 1 settlers were butchered in cold blood 

Preparations were instantly. made to chock Ihese 
atrocities. .But who was to command the h»r<- s M-ut 
against the rebels? Those rebels o])ejily deck.rod thai 
they had the King’s sanction for wlmt they ha«l d me : 
a most unhappy declaration for the mail in whr.&e 
interests they professed to devastate and murder, The 
two Houses dared not entrust 1dm with the means of 


repression. Charles himself felt how disastrous was 
the position made for him by his friends. Ho was 
compelled either to admit that the rising had taken 
place at h jq instigation, or to transfer to his new' 
Parliament the ^neral conduct of the w r ar.* lie chose 
the latter evil, and m ono day his enemies be'am' 1 ' 
masters of a fleet and an army.. That day the content 



between tlie two powers began. After he had ceded 
control over the forces necessary to suppress the 
rebellion, diaries, alarmed at his defencelessuess, made 
efforts to got his creature 1 , Sir John Pennington, 
appointed chief admiral in the Irish seas, a post of 
supreme importance at that moment. His requests 
were denied. Parliament had reason to suspect that 
officer of an intention to employ the force undir his 
command against the national movement; they refused 
therefore to accept the King’s nomination, and senl the 


LJurl of Warwick as their vice-admiral into 1 hose waters. 


Soon alter tin’s event, Charles »\iisal the royal standard 
at jN’otlingham, and called (!>■ gmh^ England to his 
aid. The two parlies u ;n. presence of each other, 
arming to dispute ju>; -^'ssien of the realm, aiuMfetcnuiiie 
the principles on which it shmdd he ;*,om med, were as 
dloiiuct in character a- oi cause. Oi. iin* King’s side, 
nol w ill.-standing his persona] meanings, a large majority 
of i he men of old family Avas arrayed. Men of the 
highest birth and the gentlest nurture Uoav to the 
standard "1 1 In ir King, iirave by nature, and loyal 
from long iiahit, they Avero attached by ancient tradition 
or private Jolt rest lo l he forms of monarchy and episco¬ 
pate. Ihii these lo\al gentlemen, though iiardy, lieod- 
iess-, ami r.unauLic, possessed no stretig convictions, little 
of the mist aim'd energy so needful in revolutions, and 
still less moral reputation. On the popular side Averc 
ranged a few men of the highest rank, separated from 
their peers by greater purity of life and by Avider cul¬ 
ture, together Avitli the whole body of merchants, and 
ill more sober, stern, and religious of the country gen¬ 
ii- ‘men —the English Commons. A gay demeanour, a 
light heart, a* passion for Avine and woffien, marked the 
‘(fnvr'ier. The lvoundhcad Avas distinguished by a grav* 
aspect, nu austere life, fiei^y enthusiasm, and fixed beliefs. 
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Between such opponents the contest could not have 
been prolonged beyond a single summer, had they com¬ 
menced it in equal numbers and with equal means. But 
their. condition as soldiers was as various as their 
opinions. The royalists rode into the camp almost 
ready for the field. Many of them had been long familiar 
with the use of arms; and nearly all had been accus¬ 
tomed to a country life, to hunting, sporting, and the 
exercises which best prepare men for the hardships of a 
camp and the terrors of a battle-field. The rank and 
file of the Roundhead forces consisted of students, small 
farmers, and city tradesmen. To their hands, books and 
implements of^Ti’ade or husbandry were moro familiar 
than pikes and muskets. Devotion, courage, enthusiasm, 
they coftkl bring to the contest, hut they had the art 
and practice of war to learn from its very rudiments. 

Charles quitted Nottingham for the west of England 
at the head of six thousand men. Enthusiasm for his 
cause in the opening days of the conflict was boundless. 
At Shrewsbury his army had increased to nearly twenty 
thousand. This sudden accession of strength induced 
him to turn on London, the head-quarters of his most 
active and powerful enemies, in the hope of crushing 
them at a siugle blow; but he had scarcely quitted 
his halting-place wK i m the Earl of Essex was descried 
hovering with a considerable force on his flank and 
rear, ready to cut off stragglers, intercept supplies, and 
enclose him between two fires, should he advance on 
the capital. lie was forced to retreat or to give battle, 
and he chose t 1 o latter in confidence. Six thousand 
men were left dead on the field of Edgehill: Essex 
retired towards Coventry, and the King advanced his 
head-quarters t'd Oxford, whence he seni" out flying 
squadrons of horse under Prince Rupert to spread terror 
to the suburbs of London. For a few days the city was 
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distracted with reports, and the popular leaders show ed 
a desire to treat; hut unfortunately for the royal cause, 
while terms were being discussed under cover of an 
armistice, Ruthen, the Royalist General, assaulted 
Brentford. Tho cry of treachery was raised. The 
citizens ilew to arms. The trained hands marched out 
of London and encamped before the captured tow n. By 
rapid marches Essex brought up his army from tho 
midland counties; and instead of s< l/ing ‘Whitehall and 
tho Tower, as he intended, Charles was compelled to 
throw himself beyond the Thames; flying like a fugitivo 
across the bridge at Kingston toward Reading and 
Oxford, in the latler of which ritips Jie*rcsoI\ed to pass 
I he winter months, after fortifying with hast} works and 
strong garrisons all the more important plac^S m the 
immediate vicinity. 

Meanwhile Blake was on the alert in Somersetshire, 
faking tho King’s hasty dissolution*of the Short Parlia¬ 
ment as a signal for action, he began, with the aid of his 
young and Her} brothers Samuel and, Benjamin, to count 
lus friends, to prepare arms and horses, to concoct w .itcb- 
words, and to keep a keen eye oil the movements of the 
King's pari isans. His troop was one of the first in the 
field, and both the liorso and foot pJu} id a conspicuous 
part m the first action of any importance in the west ol 
England, when Sir John lTurner routed tho newly raised 
forces of the Marquis of Hertford at Wells. From that 
date he was in almost every action of imporlanco in the 
western counties, fighting his way into military notice. 
He distinguished himself in tho sharp encounter at 
Bodmin; and gained the confidence of his chief, Sir 
William Waller, by bis conduct on the fiercely disputed 
Held of Lailsdown. Detached from the army to 
strengthen the garrison at Bristol, he missed the dis¬ 
astrous retreat at Roundway Down. Blake’s attention 
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was not, however, confined to the war. His knowledge 
of business, Isis activity, and his severe integrity pointed 
him out for other employments, and ho was made one of 
the Committee for seizing and sequestrating the Estates 
of Delinquents in Somerset:—a thankless office, the 
duties of which he nevertheless discharged for several 
years without giving rise to a single accusation of par¬ 
tiality, or making for himself one personal enemy. But 
the camp was his field of action; his superiority to other 
men about him lay in the marvellous fertility, energy, 
and comprehensiveness of his military genius. Before- 
the Held of action was as yet occupied by large armies, 
he scoured the" country with his intrepid dragoons, 
rousing the spirit of his friends, carrying terror to the 
hearths‘Hf his enemies, and lowing contributions of 
money and horses on such towns and hamlets as were 
known to be disaffected to the national cause. In the 
royalist camp Pririoe Jiupcrt could alone he compared 
with him as a partisan soldier; find that brilliant cavalry 
officer, fated to he foiled so often on land and sea by 
Blake, first made the acquaintance of his redoubtable 
enemy at the siege of Bristol. 

llupe'rt’s youth had passed like that of a hero of 
romance. The sou of a Bohemian king anil an English 
princess, he was vronncctcd in blood with half the 
reigning families in Europe, and his long pedigree 
stretched hack through (^harlcmagne to Attila. Yet as 
a hoy ho had known nothing of the grace of boyhood. 
Storms raged round his cradle from his birth. In an 
ante-chamber the Hradschin he was one day snatched 
up by his nurse while sleeping in the midst of flashing 
fires and booming artillery; Austrian and Bavarian 
troops wore tlidndering at the gates of Pmgue; and in 
the hurry of mortal fear the menial dropt her charge on 
llie floor, and there he was found by a chamberlain of 
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ihe.p'Ulaco, and dung into tlio last carriage that followed 
the unhappy court in its flight to Breslau. Army after 
army rose to avenge the dethronement of his mother, the 
famous Queen of Hearts, but they struggled in vain 
against the more prosperous fortunes ©f the southern 
Germans. Rupert and his brother Maurice wandered 
from court to court, but dread of the imperial arms 
silenced every sentiment of pity in the royal palaces of 
Europe; and Holland alone, in its pride of liberty and 
power, dared to offer an asylum to the unhappy fugitives. 
There Rupert passed his youth. A hard student at the 
University of Leyden, a hunter and hawker over the flat 
fields of the Zuyder Zee, the hero of* many a courtly 
tournament, a volunteer at the siege of Rliynberg,—at 
the age of fifteen he Mas a mail of the wogjd, and a 
.‘•oldier who had won his spurs in actual service. A brief 
visit to England, where Laud proposed to make him a 
bishop, the Queen to marry him tq«n rich heiress, and 
the King, his uncle, to send him out as viceroy to 
Madagascar,'—led to an insane enterprise of his own for 
the recovery of his father’s family* dominions on the 
Rhine. Defeated and taken prisoner, he passed three 
heavy years , in the fortress of Linz, varied only by a love- 
affair with the young Countess of Kutfstein, whom he 
abandoned for ever the moment lie obtained his freedom. 
His temper soured and his passions inflamed by adversity, 
he turned soldier of fortune, repaired to England, where 
liis uncle’s troubles opened a field for bis military talents, 
and he was immediately made master ^of the royal horse. 
The Cavaliers were companions after his own heart. No* 
sooner"did he meet tile easy, dashing, courtqpus gentle¬ 
men of England than he became their leader. Bravo, 
active, impetuous, no foe could withstand the vigour of 
hi« onset of escape the celerity of. his pursuit. Three 
months alter bis arrival his name \vas already a word of 
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terror iii the country. But if his daring spirit- flnd 
indomitable activity made him a dangerous enemy,—it is 
also certain that his cold heart, his lust of money, his 
ruthless cruelty, his contempt of law, made him a still 
more fatal friend. In spite of his valour, his vigilance, 
and his success, history must describe the King’s warlike 
nephew as the evil genius of his cause. 

From his camp at Oxford, Charles ruled about a third 
of the territory of England. Wales and the border land 
adhered steadfastly to his banner; aud his dashing 
master of the horse, after taking the important town of 
Cirencester by surprise, proposed to consolidate the 
royal power Jir*4hc west by the capture of Bristol and 
the line of fortresses along the Severn. With his uncle’s 
conscnt^\e tried to win the town by treason, but tin* 
faithless citizens who would have made themselves his 
instruments and 'accomplices .were betrayed to the 
authorities. Treachery failing, lie advanced at the head 
of fourteen thousand foot and-sir thousand horse, and 
summoned Colonel Eienncs, the commander, to yield up 
the place to Ins King’s officers. Though torn with 
factions, as w r erc most towns at that time, Bristol Avas 
capable of a long, if not a permanent defence. Of regular 
troops within its walls, in cavalry and infantry, there 
were not less thai^ tAvo thousand men; many of the 
citizens were armed; the store of provisions Avas abun¬ 
dant and of excellent quality; shot and powder Avere 
plentiful j and a powerful park of brass ordnance avos 
distributed among tho forts and works. The lines, it 
is true, were incomplete. In many places the breast¬ 
works bad ^ot been carried to the* proper elevation, and 
the ditch at some points required greater width and 
depth. But tfce castle within the town w,as a hold 
of some strength, and tho minor forts along the line#-' 
one of the most important of which, Prior’s Hili, w as 
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entrusted by Fiennes to Captain- Blake—offered centres 
of support to the garrison. Had the chief command 
been in the hands of ah able and resolute soldier, the 
city would probably not have fallen, and if so, not 
ingloriously. 

On Sunday morning, July 23, Rupert and Maurice sat 
down before the walls, their force supported by a con¬ 
siderable train of artillery, and from their head-quarters 
at Clifton—a charming suburb even at that time—they 
summoned the garrison to surrender. This summons 
leading to no result, they spent a day and night in 
reconnoitring the position, exchanging a few shots with 
the outposts, and driving in foragers. Next day Fiennes 
issued-an order that all Citizens not actually engaged 
in the defence, should, keep within doors, ]<*v?ing the 
streets free for the soldiers. At the same time Rupert 
drew out his army in two lilies, and marched them in 
order of battle* within view of the forts, hoping to 
intimidate the citizens by his immense means of offence, 
lint the display failing of effect, he fixed his positions, 
and began to erect batteries. In the afternoon Lord 
Graudison and a body of cavalry took possession of a 
rising ground, covered by a tbick hedge, over-against 
Prior’s Hill, where Blake was stationed with a small 
body of men; and the labourers tfcrew up in haste a 
rude breastwork, on which, under cover of tlie dark¬ 
ness, they planted their field-pieces unseen. At mid¬ 
night two cannon-shots from Grandison’s position 
lighted the sky and broke the deep silence with their 
echoes. Blake quickly answered from Prior’s Hill w r ith 
a discharge 6f musketry and grape-shot. On the instant 
lights wero* seen moving in the beleaguering lines, and 
a nocturnal ’cannonade commenced, «j#ead rapidly to 
'afljaeeut parts, and lasted for about an hour. Next day 
preparations were made J>y tho Royalists to storm the 
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works; and when all was ready they* ndwiuecd to the 
assault in six lines, the -officers and soldiers wearing 
green boughs for recognition in the disorder of the 
expected sack. The men in the first line bore -fagots on 
their backs; those in the second drove carts laden with 
earth to fill the ditch; the third line was armed with 
'muskets; the fourth bore long pikes with wild-firc at 
the points; the fifth carried hand-grenades; the sixth 
was armed like the third with muskets. The charge was 
made with liupert’s usual intrepidity. Parts of the 
si 1 allow ditch were filled—the works wore scaled in 
several places at the same moment—and Cavalier and 
lloundhcad met hand to baud in single encounters ; hut 
after a long and fierce struggle, the assailants were 
repulsed* 'tith loss at every point. W hile the infantry 
wore storming, a squadron of the royal horse swept 
round the outer lines, and made an unexpected appear¬ 
ance before Frome«f}ate, with orders to cut down the 
sentries, and ad\anco at a galbp on the rear of the 
garrison then engaged with the main body of the royal 
infantry. This* attempt also failed, The guard at 
Frome Gale was on the alert, and a hot fire from 
behind their sheltered positions put the horsemen to 
rout. The fighting went on simultaneously at tin* forts. 
Two demi-canuon ha<d been directed by Lord Graudison 
with some effect against the old walls at Prior’s Hill; * 
but Blake’s vigorous fire kept the assailants at bay, and 
when night came down, and the combatants had time 
to count their losses, besides the usual casualties; 
Grandison had f o deploro the death of his chief 
cannoneer; JBake, the mutilation of one of his throe 
guns, and serious damage to his works. 

The garrison t^Prior’s Hill had little breathing time. 
Before three o’clock in the morning, the grey dawn wifri' 
streaked with bursting lights, and the sleep of the tired 
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soldiers was broken by tho cracking muskets of the 
Cornish division. Rupert was already awake in his 
tent; nml on catching the first signal, he drew out his 
troops, and disposed dome squadrons of horse under 
cover of the rising grounds,—ready to second tins 
infantry in case of need, to check sallies, and enter 
the lines as soon as the foot had forced a way. His 
design was to break the curtain between Prior’s Hill 
mid the next position, a small redoubt, strengthened by 
two fortified houses; but finding his flank torn by 
Blake’s steady fire, he sent Grandison with a body of 
]licked men to storm the post, while he advanced with 
the main body against tho intervening curtain:—tho 
attack on Prior’s Hill thus became the centre of ope¬ 
rations for that day. # Dividing bis force, «Grandison 
sent fifty musqueteers to alarm the line a little to tho 
right of Blake’s position, and fifty others to make a 
demonstration on the left. Withij* gunshot of Prior’s 
Hill, tho higlnyay entered Bristol through the rude 
defences, the point of intersection being covered by a 
spur with a low breastwork, and barriea*ded by a gate of 
strong timbers. "While the garrison at the Ilill was 
distracted with Cue movements of the musqueteers, 
Colonel Lunsford, at the head of throe hundred men, 
fell on the curtain,—but after a ^sliarp struggle, was 
driven back with loss. Major Sandars was then sent 
forward with two hundred and fifty men to storm the 
spur, and bravely rushing through tho fire from the 
works up to the gate, came to a pike and pistol contest 
with its defenders. Nine hand-grenades were thrown 
into the works. Captain Fawcett fastcned # a petard to 
the timbers of tho gate, but the explosion only shattered 
a few bars, without opening a practical)}*breach. After 
•o*i hour and a half lost in fighting a series of skirmishes, 
in which he saw Captain Howell and many of his most 
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gallant commanders fall in vain, Grandison was con¬ 
vinced that so long as Prior’s Hill remained in Blake’s 
hands, the curtain could not be forced at that point; and 
he drew out his whole strength* against the proved key 
of the position. Elated by success, the little garrison 
prepared to receive the foe. The Royalists, led by their 
impetuous and exasperated chief, pushed into the shallow 
ditch surrounding the fort again and again, hut always 
to retire in confusion and with loss. Binding his 
ammunition about to fail, Blake ordered his men to 
hurl stones on the assailants below, while tho best 
marksmen kept up a steady and destructive fire from 
the embrasures. " Lunsford at one moment placed a 
ladder against the wall, and mounted as high as the 
palisadesJ'Cmt was then forced back. Lieutenant Ellis 
gained the line, but was instantly shot through the 
heart. Again the whole body advanced to an assault; 
again the little garrison repulsed them with slaughter. 

* As the Royalists retired in confusion, Blake, feeling, 
with the untaught instinct of genius, that tho decisive 
moment had come, lowered the drawbridge, and sallied 
at the head of his little troop. Rage and shame seized 
the royalist officers on seeing their troops turn from the 
fire of a mere handful of men; and mounting a horse 
that stood near, Ghpmdison shouted to them to follow 
him. At tho sound of his voice the fugitives rallied, 
and were led a third time to the assault. At the ditch 
they met the Roundheads, Blake in front; the struggle 
was renewed, pistol and pike, sword and musket. 
Grandison was si ot in the leg and disabled. Colonel 
Owen advanced to take his place; be received the 
contents, of a musket in his head; Hotly pressed in 
front, their leadfch^out of action, without plan or direct, 
ing mind, the Royalists at last fell back in disorder 
their old position. Having cpmpletrly swept iho lino, 
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and cleared the hill, bo far as they came within range of 
his fire, Blake retired with his exhausted troops to their 
little fort. 

At other points the fortunes of the day had been less 
favourable to the Roundheads. Between Brandon Hill 
and Windmill Fort, where the curtain was incomplete, 
and the defence weakest, Colonel Washington broke 
over with his regiment of horse; and the defenders 
falling back rapidly, he advanced at a brisk pace 
through the suburbs up to Frome Grate: but being 
unsupported by the prince, his ardour exposed his men 
to the risk of being enclosed and cut off. From tho 
windows and roofs of houses a flanking'fire galled and 
thinned his ranks; and some of his bravest oflicers 
fell at his side. Rupert hesitated to enter broken 
line, and kept his troops waiting in a meadow at the 
foot of Brandon Hill, out of range from its guns. Had 
Fiennes made a vigorous movement.at this time, he might 
have captured or. cut to pieces the whole of Washing¬ 
ton’s regiment, seriously damaging the reputation of 
Rupert’s redoubtable cavalry. But the*governor’s heart 
failed him as Boon as the enemy appeared before Frome 
Gate. To the astonishment of the Cavaliers he made 
signs for a parley; and before midnight, he had already 
agreed to that surrender which bjasied an honourable 
reputation, and brought his head within an inch of tho 
block. Rupert undertook that the inhabitants should 
not be plundered, and that the garrison should depart 
without their arms. . Blake’s indignation was loudly and 
fiercely expressed. At first he could not believe that a 
man, who had evinced no want of courage jn the House' 
of Commons, could give up the second city in the empire 
after a few hours of not very serioua^ghtmg; and for 
• his own part he refused to admit the terms of capitu¬ 
lation, and threatened tp hold his little stronghold to 
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ilic last man. In the confusion of his preparation for 
departure on the morrow, Fiennes omitted to acquaint 
the commanders of Prior’s Hill and Brandon Hill forts 
with the nature of the important act concluded with the 
prince ; and this negligence afterwards became a serious 
charge against him, as putting many valuable lives in 
peril. AVhen, therefore, at sunrise a body of Royalists 
appeared before the ditch to take possession of the little 
fort which they had vainly assailed the previous day, 
Blake replied to their summons with a volley of 
musketry. On hearing that the commander at Prior’s 
Hill refused to admit the articles of surrender, Rupert 
declared that fie .would hang him on the spot:—how 
dillerent might have been his own career had he carried 
this thiv*v.pnto execution! Twenty-four hours longer 
Blake held his post, and kept the Cavaliers at bay; but 
then learning, from persons on whom he could rely, the 
exact nature of the ^agreement with Fiennes, and that 
the Koundhead garrison was already .on its march, lie 
reluctantly quitted the position he had shown himself so 
well able to defend.’ Fiennes was brought before a 
court-martial at St. Alban’s, where he was tried for 
cowardice, convicted and sentenced lo death,—but his 
life was spared by the lord general Essex. Blake did 
nul appear as a witness against him on tlio trial. 

The loss of Bristol was one of a series of misfortunes. 
Ten days before the capitulation, Waller had been 
worsted at Eouudway l)own; a fortnight before that 
disaster, tlie Fairfaxes had fought and lost a great battle 
on A ddertou Mor^, and were then shut up in Hull. 
Even Cromwell’s genius had failed to keep down the 
Lincolnshire Knyaiists; Gainsborough was taken by their 
partisans; Liucoi^L f itself had to be abandoned. Hopton 
had encountered and dispersed the Roundheads at 
Stratton in Cornwall. With the exception of London, 
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the Associated Eastern Counties, and a few isolated 
towns, ,lhe whole country appeared to be reduced to 
obediened! Liberty appeared to be in its last throes, 
and one more decisive victory might have put an end 
to constitutions and parliaments in England for many 
years. AVilh no fear of an enemy by the way, Charles 
passed from Oxford to Bristol, where lie called a council 
to deliberate on the next movement. Rupert and the 
war-party advised the King to march on London and 
finish the war. But more timorous councils prevailed, 
and it was first resolved to reduce Gloucester, the onlv 
city of importance in the west of England still faithful 
to tlie national cause:—a fatal determination for the 


King, as it gave the .Roundheads time to recover from 
the alarm of so many ddisasters. Rising to tkc*heighl of 
the occasion, the London train-bands once more marched 


u ith Essex and his levies against the victorious Cavaliers. 


At their approach, Charles burnt his liuta and raised the 


siege of Gloucester, and the battle of Kewbury, though 


undecisive, restored in some degree tly3 equality of the 


two powers. 

Meantime Blake received new employments from the 
Parliament. He was named one of the Somerset Com¬ 


mittee for "Ways and Means, and appointed, as a reward 
for his exploits at Bristol, Lieut# Colonel to Popham’s 
regiment, one of the fiuest bodies of militia in the 
couutry. !The corps was liftceu hundred strong, well 
. equipped, and firmly attached to Roundhead principles. 
With a part of this force, in which his brother Samuel 
had command of a company, Blako made a dash into 
Bridgwater, with the hope of surprising Its castlo and 
securing that town for the good cause. Riding in by the 
• •Id stone bridge on which ho had dCf^flben played as a 
*chikl, ho stationed his men on the Corn-hill and 'market¬ 
place, oiul made the Swan Inn .his head-quni'tcrs. But 
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Wyndham was alert. The guns of the castle, forty in 
number, were prepared for action ; the royalist garrison 
was at least equ^l in strength to his own regiment; and 
swayed by the Luttrels, Trevelyans, and other county 
families, supported by a majority of the clergy, the 
townsmen themselves evinced no eagerness to throw off 
the Cavalier yoke. Without ordnance, field-stores, or 
other necessary supplies, Blake would not venture to sit 
down before the castle; so calling in his scouts and 
patrols, he gave marching orders for the south coast, 
where his regiment bad been already destined for 
service in defence of Lyme. A melancholy incident 
marked the departure from his native town. Samuel, 
his younger brother, a gallant but imprudent officer, had 
left his quarters on a flying visit to liis wife and children 
at Pawlett, four miles down the river. At the Shoulder 
of Mutton, a village ale-house still in existence, he heard 
that a captain of arrtiy and one of his followers were 
crossing the river at Combwich passage to beat up 
recruits for the* King’s service. This intelligence he 
ought to have carried at once to his brother, instead of 
which his zeal induced him to mount his horse and ride 
after the two officers. He came up with them at 
Streaehill, a quarrel ensued, and ho was killed in the 
fray, leaving behind \iiin a widow and two young chil¬ 
dren. Blake was terribly shocked at this family disaster, 
but he bore it in the true spirit of a Roundhead. “ When 
the news came to Bridgwater,” says one who lived jn his 
family and often heard the circumstance referred to, 
“the officers of the regiment were seen to cabal together 
in little companies, five or six at a place, and talk of it 
very seriously, ^jone of them being forward to tell 
Colonel Blako what they were talking about. A t last he 
asked one of them very earnestly, and the gentleman 
replied with some emotion, Your brother Sam is killed , 
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explaining liow it came to pass. The colonel, having 
heard him out, said, Sam had no business there . And, as 
if he took no further notice of it, turned from the Corn- 
hill or market-place into the Swan Inn, of chief note in 
that town, and shutting himself in a room gave way to 
the calls of nature and brotherly lovo, saying, Died 
Abner as a fool dieth ! ” The same writer adds: “ But 
the sorrow of heroic minds, as it is more powerful than 
that of the general, so it is sooner spent; nnd collecting 
his own great soul within itself, and remembering the 
duty and resignation to the Divine will, he was in a short 
time composed both in thought and look, and leaving the 
Swan room, conversed with his officers oh the Corn-hill 
about their march to the south coast. After this gush of 
grief, he was never known to bewail his Jbrother’s 
untimely death, or let it dwell in his memory.’* But to 
the end of his career he never ceased to thiuk with kind¬ 
ness and regret of poor Sam,—the only one of his 
brothers who resembled himself in contempt of obstacles; 
and to the orphan children thus suddenly committed to 
bis chargo he became a father. The elder hoy, Robert, 
evinced at an early ago a longing for the sea $ he 
entered the navy, and served with distinction in the 
lleets of his uncle; the younger, Samuel, showed a more 
pacific disposition. It was to the young seaman, Captain 
Robert Blake, that the Admiral bequeathed, as the true 
heir to his naval glories, th6 gold chain bestowed on him by 
Parliament for his eminent services to the Commonwealth. 

After the fall of Bristol, the royal army, increased by 
new levies, separated into two grand divisions. Rupert 
and tho King turned northward, Maurice ^vent into the 
west with orders to reduce the few towns on the south¬ 
west coast still holding o^t for Parliament. Lord Car¬ 
narvon led the advanced guard of the western, army, a 
powerful squadron of horse, and in a few weeks swept the 
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country from the Severn to the sea. Dorchester struck 
without a blow. "Weymouth, Corfe Castle and Portland 
Island fell into Cavalier hands; and tliCB© great losses 
were followed by the loss of Barnstaple, Dartmouth and 
Exeter. The natural strength of Plymouth set the land- 
forces at defiance; but with the exception of two or throe 
insignificant places, like Poole and Lyme, it was the only 
position of influence still retained by the Itoundheads in 
the west of England. Maurice, flushed with the glories 
of a triumphant march, tried an assault of Plymouth ; 
but failing in the attempt, lie left a detachment of his 
army to blockade the great fortress, and with a force 
of nearly twenty thousand men moved along the coaril, 
intending to punish the petty garrisons of Lyme and 
Poole, oi^his way towards London. 

Lyme was a little fishing town with nine hundred or 
a thousand inhabitants. Built in a narrow \allcv, at 
the dip between t\^o bills, it was overlooked on three 
side's from the heights, and the cliffs commanded the 
whole inner line of the bay. Three narrow lanes, lead¬ 
ing towards Cbarmouth, Axminslor and SidmoulJ), cut 
by a few irregular streets, formed the heart of the tor u. 
Generally the houses were built of soft stone and 
coiered with thatch, the better sort having curious 
gables and balconies opening out pleasantly fo the sea. 
The church, dedicated to St. Michael, stood on a rising 
ground on the left, but every part of the grave-yard, 
roof, and steeple was overlooked from the brow of 
Colyvay bill. As a port Lyme was *of small importance, 
the water being shallow and the shoro dangerous. Only 
vessels of the smallest tonnage cQuld run iri for shelter 
behind ifs ancient Cobb,—a low sea-wall built out four 
o„r five liundrci^jards from the town to break tins 
tremendous force of the Atlantic waves,—yet as n<; 
other place of refuge offered itself for several leagues 
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along that 'stormy coast, its roadstead sometimes 
swarmed with small vessels, the property of London 
merchants, and therefore good prize for Royalists. The 
town-defences consisted of a dry ditch, a few earth¬ 
works hastily thrown up, and three small batteries,— 
Davies’ fort, standing a little above Church Cliffs on a 
high mouml looking towards Uplyme, but which lias 
since fallen into the sea—Gun Cliff, and tho fort at 
Cobb Gate, the two latter being small batteries oil 
the sea-shore, covering the bay, but useless against ail 
enemy making his attack from the hills. Into this 
cluster of poor cottages Blake threw himself with part 
of Popham’s regiment to protect # the ships from 
marauding Cavaliers. Colonel Ccely, tho civil governor 
of the town, had won distinction against the flvjug corps 
of Royalists ; his brotficr-in-law, Harvey, amlfnofmeanp, 
lent tho assistance of his purse; and they were seconded* 
l»y tbc zeal and devotion of Jverridgc the mayor. Nor 
was Parliament unmindful of the'town. A committee* 
had been named to watch over its safety in conjunction 
with Poole and Plymouth. Money hfid been voted for 
arms, and powder bad been sent from Plymouth. But 
tho most sanguine member of tho London committee 
never dreamt that Lyme would repulse ihc great army 
under Maurice, and that Blake’s hold of this obscure 
and unfortified town would become one of tho remark¬ 
able events oPtho war. 

As the prince came down from the hills of Somerset., 
Blake counted his forces, and found the number did not 
exceed five hundred men. The town, though its spirit 
was gooil, afforded little aid, for its wliolo population 
fell short of a thousand souls ; hut with the assistance of 
t ho mayor and Governor Ceely, a J)gj}y of volunteers, 
(tonic of them from Charmouth and other neighbouring 
villages, was drilled for service. Earth-works, hastily 
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thrown up, connected the points of the'defence from 
Davies’ fort, on the High Cliff, along the slopes beyond 
the lov n to Holme Bush fields, near that arm of tho 
Cobh which connects the sea-wall with the shore. 
Two large houses, standing on opposite sides of tho 
valley, about a mile from the line—Colway House, an 
ancient residence of the Cobham family, and Haye, a 
substantial farm, were occupied as outposts. Foraging 
parties were sent out in all directions, with orders to 
bring back fodder, cattle and other necessaries, for 
which receipts were duly given. Blake’s comrades were 
still working at the rude defences when the glittering 
array of tho royul army suddenly appeared above the 
brow of Uplyme Hill. The vast expanse of.sea, the 
green slftp^s of that secluded valjoy, broken to the view 
>3 by clumps of trees, orchards and corn-fields, and the 
white houses of the town, as they lay, serene and pic- 
, turesque, in the meaning sun, touched some chords of 
sentiment even in tho grim bosom of civil war, and 
the Cavalier host rent tho air with shouts of surprise 
and admiration. It was not until evening that Maurice 
descended into.the valley, drove the outposts from ITuye 
and Colway House, and summoned Blake and Ceely to 
surrender. 

The extreme weakness of the place was well known 
to the Royalists ; so that when tho prince found his sum¬ 
mons answered with a haughty defiance, he impetuously 
called his trumpeters to sound a general charge; The 
infantry hurled a shower of hand-grenades into the town, 
and in the disorder caused by their explosion, a squadron 
of horse rode down on the lines, expecting to carry them 
lance in hand at the first onset. But £he tactics which 
had baffled tho lfe^alists at Prior’s Hill prevailed again 
at Lyme; after a fierce struggle between lance anil 
musket, the horse, unable to farce an entrance, drew off, 
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and retired up the valley. The foot then advanced in 
deep columns to storm; again and again they advanced; 
but always to fall back with loss of men and character 
before an unwavering and deadly fire. Furious at this 
sudden check to his career of arms, Maurice rode to the 
scene of confusion, rallied the broken ranks, and gave 
the word to charge once more; but the men refused to 
obey the word, until ho wheele'd round his cavalry and 
drove them on by pistol-shots in the rear. It was all in 
vain. Volleys of case-shot met them in front from an 
enemy protected by cover from their fire; and as their 
ranks thinned, the lino staggered, broke, and the men 
1 urned and fied beyond hope of recat that day. The 
prince then changed his plan ; convinced by the firm¬ 
ness of the first day’s, resistance, that, contemptible as 
Lyme would appear to the King and his council, ho 
must either sit down to the labours of a regular siege, 
or march away with his great army, leaving this vigilant 
enemy in his ^ rear and with the stain of discomfiture 
on his hitherto victorious banner. , Befcweeu these two 
courses there vgis no choice; so he took up his fesi- 
dcnce at Colway House, and threw up works on which 
to plant his siego artillery. More than eight weeks 
that fine army lay on the slopes over Ly mo, baffled by 
an enemy with only a handful of ^\cn, and mud-works 
for ramparts. At Oxford, the affair was a marvel and 
mystery. Every hour the Court expected to hear that 
the “littlo vile fishing-town,” as Clarendon contemp¬ 
tuously calls it, had fallen, and that Maurice had 
marched away to enterprises of greater moment; but 
every post brought word to the wondering Council, that 
Colonel Blake still held out, and that his defence was 
rousing and rallying the dispersed atunfrents ef Parlia¬ 
ment in tlioso parts. "While the western division of the 
lloyalists was wasting its^inje and strength in an obscure 
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corner,—neither port, nor fortress, nor highway,—the 
most important towns and castles lay open to the Round¬ 
heads, and some of them actually fell into their hands. 
Lyme itself remained unshaken. Day after day, week 
after week, storm, stratagem, blockade, failed to subdue 
the little garrison. Maurice felt the humiliation of his 
position; unable to account to his uncle and his brother 
for the delay of its capture, he made a* prodigal sacrifice 
of life to secure success. How often would the thought 
occur to him—if Rupert had only hung that Captain 
Blake at Bristol! In London the press was filled with 
the wonders of this remarkable defence ; and Roundhead 
writers used it as a set-off against their own prolonged 
failures at Latham House. Yet the Cavaliers fought 
before Hjjo breastworks at Lyme with the most 
resolute gallantry, and some of the best blood in the 
west of England llowed into its trenches. Alter the 
siege was raised, aii<| the Royalists had time to count up 
and compare their losses, they found to their surprise 
and horror that more men. of gentle blood had died 
before Lyme, tlian llad fallen in fill the other sieges and 
skirmishes in the western counties since tlio opening of 
the war. 

Within the town, all was activity, confidence, cnlhu- ■ 
siasm. • The volunteers from Uplymc, Charmouth, and 
the villages along the sea-coast, raised the effective force 
of the garrison to nearly a thousand men; many of 
them rude of speech, unused to arms, unbroken by 
discipline, but hardy, fearless, and devoted to the good 
cause. After a few days* service in that fierce school, 
under that steady command, they stood fire like yeteran 
soldiers; and they brought into the camp a spirit of 
disintcrestedncs^.|uite unusual in ihen of the sword. 
Under pressure of the defence, they served without pay, 
and lived on short commons,; many of them hnd no 
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shirts or other linen, few wore shoes and stockings, and 
still fewer could boast of a full suit of clothes. Yet no 
murmur was ever heard:—each man felt some portion 
of the greatness of the issue, and ordinary sufferings 
seemed as nothing when borne in the name of freedom 
and of God. Nor was this martial ardour confined to 
the hardier sex ; women not only tended the sick, and 
waited on the wounded, but wrought at the ditch and 
barricades, loaded the bandoliers with powder and shot, 
and even learned to handle the musket with effect. One 
heroine stood in the ranks during a furious attempt to 
storm, and fired sixteen rounds, of shot at the enemy’s 
columns. • 

Possessed of a regular siege-train, Maurice had a 
great superiority in the more distant figlijiug. His 
batteries, placed on the cliffs and slopes above the line 
of defence, gradually silenced the little forts in the town. 
Cobb Gate was destroyed by a battqiy erected at Holme 
Bush, which battery also swept the bay, and prevented 
the arrival of vessels, except under cover of night. A 
powerful battery was erected on tolway Hill to act 
against Davies’ fort—the key of the defence,—but the 
earth-walls on that side being hastily stt’cngtliened six 
or eight feet, the cannon-shot spent its force on them in 
vain. In the narrow streets and lanes of the town, 
destruction went on slowly buff certainly. Hand- 
grenades were picked up in every yard; mauy bouses 
\ycre soon rendered uninhabitable; those on the hill¬ 
side near the road to Sidmouth were utterly destroyed; 
the vessels in the harbour suffered much from the land 
batteries; but not an inch of the line was*lost by the 
garrison. About seven at night on May Gtb a grand 
at lack was lftnde by surprise. Six 4*vfs the Koyulists 
li?Ul been quiet in their tents, and the town-people had 
been employed in securing their fishing-boats from the 
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rage of a tempest; the soldiers, a little off guard, were 
at supper—and the approach of the storming party— 
three separate columns, supported by musqueteers,— 
was concealed by a thick fog. Boused, however, by 
the enemy’s signals, the Boundheads flew to arms, 
and met their assailants with valour and impetuosity 
superior to their own. Some companies of Boyalists, 
fighting as if they had resolved to take the place that 
night, forced their way through the rude works, and 
pressed on with shouts towards the market square; but 
the defenders -closed behind them, and cut off from 
their comrades, in the narrow alleys of an unknown 
town, the enemy in front, flank and rear, they perished 
almost to a man. The surprise having failed, the fog 
and darkness came in aid of the defence; and in less 
than an hour after the signal to storm the breastwork 
had been given, the Cavaliers were driven off from every 
part of the crescouf, leaving behind them a heap of 
pikes, muskets, hand-grenades, and ladders. A hundred 
men lay dead in the trenches. By death, wounds and 
desertion, Maurice lost between four and five hundred 
men that night. Colonel Blewett, one of the best 
soldiers in the "royal camp, fell, pierced with three balls, 
while gallantly leading his column across the works. 
The day he joined the camp before Lyme, the generals 
toljl him it was a mere breakfast matter, and that they 
would carry the town before they dined! Captain 
Pawlctt and many other officers were left dead in the 
fields. Wext morning, Maurice sent to beg the body of 
his friend Blewett, and Blake at once consented to 
restore it if his men were not disturbed while searching 
for the body, and picking up the spoil. Ho would 
not, he said, in ruch a case make conditions, but he 
would appeal to the prince's magnanimity to set ht 
liberty Ceely’s brother-in-law,, Harvey, who had been 
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seized when going about his affairs, and was then a 
prisoner in tho camp. Blewett’s corpse Was found, 
washed and put into a new shroud and coffin; but 
Maurice refused to restore Harvey, and told the defenders 
they might keep the dead body if they pleased. Indignant 
at this reply, Blake had the coffin carried to the line 
opposite the entry on Holme Bush, where he signalled 
the heralds to come for it. “ Have you,” said he, 
scornfully, as the men approached, “ have you any 
command to pay for the shroud and coffin?” They 
answered, “Ho.” Curling his whiskers with his finger, 
lie added with disdain:—“Nevertheless, take them: 
we are not so poor but that we can give .them to you.” 

The news of this gallant repulse flew to Plymouth. 
Thence it was despatched to London, whete jt created 
the most lively joy. In the House of Commons it was 
read by Richard Rose, one of the burgesses for Lyme; 
and the House at once voted an aid of.300/., and thanked 
tho garrison and its chiefs in the warmest terms. Blake 
was urgent in his appeals to Parliament for succour. 
Provisions and ammunition were both failing; some of 
his most active partisans had fallen at his side in the 
daily encounters, and his little garrison was rapidly 
losing its strength by death, wounds and sickness. But 
to tho Cavaliers he Btill presented the same resoluto 
front. Late one night his scouts brought word that 
early next looming the enemy intended a surprise; 
against this plot he resolved to use counter-plot; there¬ 
fore, when the assailants, moving with groat caution, 
came to the works, they found them more deserted than 
they had dared to hope; the few men on*guard fled 
before them into the town, and Cavaliers to the number 
of frmr hundred followed them into tli*ilfet of -close and 
’’ufc’icato alleys where Blake had laid his ambuse. Not 
n single man escaped. Cqt off from their friends and 
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enclosed in a ring of fire, poured on them from the cover 
of windows, doors and parapets, as well as from the 
soldiers in the streets, they struggled gallantly to gain 
some open space, but after a great part of their body 
had fallen in heaps, choking the way .and rendering it 
still more difficult to advance or retreat, the rest laid 
down their arms and were made prisoners of war. A 
parley took place soon after this signal disaster, when 
Blake told one of the Royalist generals that lie did not 
wish for advantage of position: the officer, then stand¬ 
ing on the low breastwork, pointed out its weakness, 
and spoke with the confidence of an old soldier of its 
speedy capture. * “Here,” said the commander of the 
garrison characteristically, “ you see how weak our 
works* are*; they are not things wherein we trust; there¬ 
fore tell the prince that if he wishes to come into the 
town with his army to fight, we will pull down ten or 
twelve yards, so that he may come in with ten men 
abreast, and w r c will light liiin.” The Royalists replied 
that they would come into the town when they could do 
so to their own advantage :—which did not happen so 
long as Elake commanded. 

The twenty-third of May found the civil and military 
governors anxiously counting up the store of bread and 
powder. A crisis wps nigh; in two weeks the last sack 
of flour w'ould be consumed, and if no relief came in by 
sea the garrison would bo starved out, and^ither forced 
to surrender or cut their way through the beleaguering 
hosts. Rut on that very evening they descried a sail 
rounding Portland X 5 oint; and when morning dawned 
the fleet 6f the Earl of Warwick was seen in the 
offing, lying as near shore . as the dangerous form of 
the coast woute Sillow. He had brought by order of 
Parliament a small relief of provisions and some military 
stores. The sailors sent on, land with these supplies 
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wcro so shocked to see the naked and deplorable con¬ 
dition of the little garrison of whose prowess they had 
heard so much, that they immediately returned to the 
ships aud spread the touching details of the story 
among their comrades. These noble fellows at onco 
* made a collection of all the articles they could spare; 
and many a man that day gave up his best shoes, his 
warmest shirt, and more than half his ration to the de¬ 
fenders of Lyme. They contributed from their scanty 
stores, thirty pair' of boots, a hundred pair of slices, 
a hundred and sixty pair of stockings, a heap of 
old clothes, a good round number of shirts, and a 
considerable quantity of bread and fi£h. Nor was this 
the largest part of their generous sacrifice:—they 
proposed to the commissariat-to give up for the same 
purposes a fourth of their daily allowance of bread for 
the next four mouths, in all nine thousand pounds 
weight. While these arrangements were being made 
on board, the garrison was fighting bravely in the 
streets. Blake, at the head of a # sallying party, was 
about to issue from the gate, when Captain Southern, 
sent by Maurice to make another effort to carry the 
town by assault before Warwick could throw reinforce¬ 
ments on shore, began the attack. The action was brief 
but terrific. Colonel Weir, Blako’s most active and 
efficient officer, was shot in the abdomen j Captain Pyne, 
his gallaht master of the horse, received a mortal wound; 
Blake himself was hurt in the foot, enough to make him 
lame for life. Sixty Cavalier corpses strewed the ground; 
among them was the corpse of Captain Southern, who for 
a freak had dressed himself in Lord Paw&tt’s armour 
- -a man most hateful to the people of Lyme, and who 
wus heavily hmlcted for his share iiP these transactions 
Jbr tho express benefit of the town. 

Few men had done so much for the defence as Captain 
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Pyno; and Blake ordered a solemn funeral to be per¬ 
formed in his honour. Unfortunately, the volleys lived 
over his grave informed the Cavaliers, who from Black: 
Venue and Colwfiy Hill could look down into the very 
churchyard, that some mournful act of the drama was in 
progress and the attention of the citizens 'drawn oft* 
from the defence; and when tho people in their mourning 
attiro were turning from the chancel where they had 
paid tho last duties to their old companion in arms, a 
cry of attack was raised along tho streets, and a can¬ 
nonade, louder, fiercer, and more sustained than usual, 
commenced from all the batteries. After thundering at 
the works until noon, tearing away the earth-walls in 
several places, bursting through roofs and knocking down 
chimneys, the Cavaliers advanced with their scaling- 
ladders, hand-grenades, and long pikes, from Charmouth 
road, from Uplyme, and from the high grounds above 
Holme Bush. The* Jioundhcads met the attacking 
parties with the fury of men sintering under a seaso 
of outrage,—ant], th^t day blood flowed down the sleep 
gutters, and the rivulet and the town-water were both 
dyed "crimson. The Eoyalist gentlemen held their ground 
stoutly, but their ardour was no Longer .seconded by the 
common soldiers, and they were three times driven back 
with shame and loss Jo their entrenchments. Yot these 
repulses were dearly bought, and in tho diary of the 
defence this day was marked as that on which the town 
suffered most severely in its garrison. 

When all was still again, Blake went on board the 
fleet, and arranged with Warwick the details of an 
opera^pn f(5r the ensuing day. In pursuance of his 
scheme three hundred men were secretly landed from 
the ships; the fleet J then weighed anchor anil stood away 
eastward towards Charmouth, making feints of a design 
to .throw men on shore at ‘Some favourable point. 
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Maurice, anxiously watching this movement from the 
•heights, concluded that the Earl had taken part of the 
garrison on board with the intention of attacking him on 
his real 1 or flank; and under this impression he sent his 
cavalry, attended by a few hundred foot, along the brow 
of the cliffs, to wait on this suspicious movement, and if 
possible prevent-a landing. By firiDg a few broadsides 
towards the cliffs, Warwick drew this force to the cast of 
Seat own, seven or eight miles from Lyme, where- he 
commenced a more steady cannonade, as if he designed 
to send a body of men towards Chideock Castle. The 
Koyalists threw up a breastwork. Meanwhile, as Blake 
had foreseen, the Prince resolved to make a final attempt 
to carry the works. Three thousand men, were chosen 
from the Cavalier ranks; they were arranged in three 
solid columns, and ordered to support and succeed each 
other in the attack. On the other side, by the acces¬ 
sion of the three hundred seaman, Blake could now 
muster within his lines about twelve hundred men; and 
as Maurice’s formidable cavalry w;is a^vay among the 
hills beyond Seatown, the two forces approached nearer 
equality of numbers than they had been in any previous 
encounter; with the advantages for the defenders of con¬ 
centration, narrow streets, houses, every one of which 
was a little fortress, and the works iu advance, such as 
they were. At six in the evening, while there were still 
three hours of daylight, the first shots were exchanged, 
and until past eight the slope leading to Uplyuie was 
like a battle-field, and the firing so swift and fierce as to 
givo the town an appearance of being wrapt in flames. 
Some houses were set on fire and destroyed,*otherB were 
haltered down with shot; but the sight of burning thatch 
and falling rafters only served to infhffne* the courage of 
tfie people. A full third of the town was already in 

ruins, and even had he succeeded, Maurice would have 
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gained nothing at Lyme beyond glory and n heap of 
stones. The first column fought gallantly for half an 
hour; it retired, and the second column occupied its 
post. By half-past seven this was also broken; and the 
last column advanced with tremendous shouts on the 

i- 

now almost exhausted garrison. Falling back a little, so 
as to recover breath under the cross fire from the nearest 
houses, the defenders made a vigorous stand, and in half 
an hour the result was no longer doubtful. Blake then 
gave his final orders. Advancing from all sides, as if 
quickened with new life, his officers appeared on both 
flanks of the enemy, while ho pressed them steadily in 
front. A little after eight o’clock the attacking column 
was cut through, and the soldiers fled in disorder to their 
entrenched,.quarters. Stragglers ^continued to fire their 
pieces at intervals until night-fall; but tlio contest was 
already over. That day cost King Charles five hundred 
of his bravest follow era. 

[Maurice had made his last cfibi't^ and it had failed. 
Cannonades were repeated again and again, but the 
day of hopo for him was now past. Essex was moving 
westward with a large ,ariny, and the Prince felt that his 
position before Lyjnc was no longer tenable. As a 
parting salute he fired into the town a quantity of red- 
hot balls and bars of twisted lead. Poor Maurice! 11 is 
rage, though vain, was not unnatural; for his fortunes 
and his military reputation were both broken on the 
rocky beach at Lyme. The loss of the Cavaliers in men 
amounted to two thousand:—more than had fallen in 
the conquest of b' th the two western capitals, Exeter 
and Bristol^ Their Iosb in time, material, moral influence, 
and military character were more considerable and more 
irreparable. 
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criAFrEii in.* 

1C14--1640, 

TAUNTON. 

Tjie long detention of tlu* royal ajfmy in the valley 
of Lying, enabled Essex to march by slo\V stages from 
London to Dorset, without meeting an enemy, and with 
the advantage of being able to recruit Ins forces and 
strengthen the interests of his party by the way. 
Without great military talents, barren in conception as 
he was slow in execution, Essex had yet the good fortune 
to be everywhere popular. His name was a pledge of 
order. A regiment of raw levies is seldom kept under 
the curb of discipline, but the legions of Essex con¬ 
trasted most favourably with Goring’s. crew and 
Maurice’s marauders. Many of those who had hitherto 
been neutral in the quarrel, and comparatively in¬ 
different to the issue, so tliat it Should come speedily 
and relieve their houses from pillage and their women 
from insult, received Essex with open arms. Hundreds 
flocked to his camp, anxious to serve under so chivalrous 
a leader. Thus, while the dtoyalisfcs were wasting their 
strength to no purpose in an obscure comer of JDorset- 
shirc, their enemies, recently broken, dispersed and di 
spirited almost beyond hope, were gaining in moral ami 
tiiuterial power. Alarmed for his own safety, Mauffee 
had anxiously watched tjje movements of this new army; 
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and as soon as lie heard of the dexterous turn which 
restored "Weymouth to the Roundheads without the loss 
of a single) man, he drew to his tents a great part of the 
Taunton garrison, and abandoning to the enemy all the 
trophies of his former march, fled away, with his reduced 
but still magnificent army, towards Exeter. 

Essex, moving in the wake of Maurice, took the road 
towards Cornwall, in the hope of cutting off tlio western 
division of the grand army,—but leaving nearly all ihe 
important towns of Somerset and Devon in the King’s 
hands, and separating his troops from their natural base 
of operations. His error was fatal. Every stop west¬ 
ward led him deeper into an unknown country, with in¬ 
habitants either neutral or unfriendly, and in which all 
the strong places were possessed by Royalists. With 
the exception of Plymouth, still held in a state of 
blockade, all the great fortresses owned the King: 
Poole, Lyme, and Weymouth had been maintained or 
recovered by the national party, but between the sea- 
coast and the head waters of the Severn, they had not a 
single town or cits tie'of real military importance. The 
Cavaliers possessed Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Bridgwater, 
Langport, and Hchester,—and they had powerful garri¬ 
sons in such strongholds as Ninnoy Castle, Cliideock 
House, Dunster Castle, Corfe Castle, Portland Island, 
Earley Castle, and the Scilly Islands. Essex, on his 
part, possessed no more of the country than his patrols 
covered with their* muskets. Still he pressed on. 
Naturally brave, he could not see hifc enemy in full 
retreat without th* wish to hang ou his rear and compel 
him to hazard daily skirmishes. At Oxford his im¬ 
prudence was soon understood, and Charles proposed to 
march into the west with all the forces at his disposal, 
pldfee the Roundhead Earl between two fires, and compel 
him to fight a battle at a great disadvantage. 
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Affairs were in this position, when Blake, now master 
of hia own movements, executed one of those bold and 
happy strokes which equal in importance the gain of a 
great battle. His idea was to break the formidable line 
of royal fortresses in the midst,—to cut off the supplies 
and interrupt the most direct communication between 
the Royalist camps,—to cover, at least for some days, 
the rear of Essex, now entangled in the Cornish hills, 
unable lo force a battle or to retreat,—and, finally, to 
secure for himself and for the good cause a new and com¬ 
manding centre of operations. These objects were all 
to be achieved by the capture of Taunton. A glance at 
any old map will show how that town wnis placed. It was 
surrounded by castles and garrisons. It stood on and 
controlled the great western highway. All letters, levies, 
stores and ammunition sent from Charles to^SIaurice, or 
from tjio generals and offerers in the west to*the King 
and to each other, had to pass thyough it. With the 
exception of cross-country roads,'out of the way and 
almost impracticable for cavalry and artillery, no other 
route existed between Oxford, Bristol, and Exeter. 
But, besides its central position, Taunton was of sin¬ 
gular importance to the Roundheads. The inhabitants— 
rich, brave, devoted, numerous—were for the most part 
well affected to their cause. The farmers, artisans and 
peasants of the neighbouring hamlets were mostly 
Puritans in religion. A large pile of arms seized in 
Roundhead houses by Sir William Portman, the borough 
member, was laid up in the old castle, together with ten 
thousand pounds in ready money, extorted from rich and 
poor of the same party. The Cavalier generals never 
imagined Taunton to be in danger. It was unwalled 
and surrounded at no gireat distancejby, strong fortresses 
•ml garrisons, Bridgwater and Langport, either of them 
within an hour’s hard riding, Punster and Ilehortej 
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also within easy reach, and no enemy nearer than the 
exhausted little troop at Lyme. But Blake, who had 
friends in the pluce, was well informed of the state of 
public feeling, of the exact strength of the garrison, of 
the irresolute character of the military governor; and 
notwithstanding the hazards of such an attempt with the 
small force at his command, the prize being of supreme 
importance in that stage of the war, he resolved to try 
the effect of a sudden attack. His men were, inured to 
danger, and had never known defeat. Ilia Taunton 
friends assured him that he had nothing to fear from the 
inhabitants, and that Colonel Reeves’s garrison was 
unequal to the defence of so large a town. Blake fore¬ 
saw that his great difficulty would lie, not iu seizing the 
position, but in holding it afterwards against bo many 
enemies. Taunton was not like Lyme. No aid could 
come to it by sea; on every side it was shut in by hills ; 
every road from it led to a royal stronghold. Yet once 
master of the town, lie did not despair of being able to 
maintain himself long enough to give Essex time to 
create a diversion in w the west; and at the moment this 
seemed sufficient. Joining his flying corps with the 
regiment of Sir Bobert Pye—afterwards governor of 
Leicester, when Itupert stormed that unhappy town,— 
he suddenly appeared before the gates of Taunton, sum¬ 
moned the garrison' to surrender, and offered them 
honourable terms. Startled at this unexpected appa¬ 
rition, unaware of the exact strength of his assailants, 
and not willing to throw himself on. popular support, 
Colonel Reeves asked for a parley, in which he agreed to 
give np his post on condition of being, allowed to march 
away'with his men to Bridgwater. As soon as the 
Royalists had marched out in silence at theoeast gate of 
the town, Blake and Pye entered with their respective 
corps, amidst the peal, of St. Mary’s bells and the up* 
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roarious joy of the Puritan people. A demi-culverin, 
ten small pieces of ordnance, two tons of match, eight 
barrels of gunpowder, a considerable store of pikes, 
pistols, swords, and other arms, with a magazine of pro- 
v isions, were found in the castle. A great quantity of 
household furniture—carried by force from the dwellings 
of suspected persons—was also found among the * spoils 
of this bloodless victory, and was no doubt restored 
to its former owners. No accident occurred to dash 
the glory of his capturo:—and when the news of it 
arrived in London, patriotic citizens lighted .fires in 
honour of Colonel Blake, and Parliament hastened to 
appoint him governor of tho town \vhich he had so 
gallantly assailed and so unexpectedly Avon. 

Blake took possession of Taunton on the eighth of 
July 1614; on tho second'of the same montfl Cromwell 
had defeated ltupcrt at Marston Moor. Intelligence of 
these events reached the court about the same time at 
Bath, whither Charles had moved to bo nearer tbe scene 
of operations betwecii Maurice and Essex. Two such 
disasters convinced the Boy alia fc* geficrals that to 
act with greater vigour or to see tho west of England 
torn from their hands was their only choice. Exeter 
still held out for the Queen, a guest within its walls; 
all the active inland towns and garrisons, Taunton 
excepted,, were with the King? and the Bound- 
head army under Essex had failed to establish for 
itself a decided • superiority in the field. Under 
these circumstances it appeared to the royal generals 
that there was time—and only just time—to strike 
a blow such as would recover for them* the wholo 
west of England. A few rapid inarches, undertaken 
with a clear purpose, had already«br»ught the army 
’Atom Oxford, across the Cotswold Hills, vo Cifren- 
cester and Bath. Lord, Hojjton had been previously 
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required to concentrate at Bristol a large body of 
troops, blindly devoted to the King, from the Welsh 
borders; and as this ever-increasing army continued its 
westward inarch, Blake, who had long seen that the 
object of the movement was to overwhelm the Earl of 
Essex, prepared to dispute its passage along the great 
highway, aware that the interruption of his line of 
march would compel the King either to throw himself 
on Taunton with his wholo power or march through 
tho hills over almost impassable roads. In either case 
a certain number of days must be lost to the loyalists, 
and diming these precious days a man of military genius 
would have been able to reduce Exeter, or force Prince 
Maurice t<i fight a battle. Unhappily the Earl of Essex 
was not a Cromwell. Much discussion and some 
differences’'occurred in the royai camp as to the course 
to be pursued. The Cavalier gentry of Somerset and 
Devon burned with rage at the idea of one of the 
fairest towns in the two count'es being held by rebels; 
the more ardent generals expressed indignation at 
what they called the insult offered to the royal army by 
Blake in throwing himself with a few adventurers 
into a position that every soldier knew to be untenable. 
They urged the King to advance from Bristol by. the 
great highway and punish the rebel who had so shame¬ 
fully foiled them at Lyme. But the very name of that 
obscure little town suggested the strongest reason for 
avoiding Taunton. Charles’s object was an immediate 
concentration of his two armies on the borders oi 
Ca^wall, so tba* ; by a decisive victory over Essex bo 
might be able to relieve Exeter and reduce Plymouth 
to obedience. If be attempted to force bis way through 
Taunton, it was ^impossible for any one to tell bow long 
ho might be detained there, whilst the number of days 
to be lost in going oyer the Qnantock Hills and round 
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by north Devon to Exeter could be reckoned with the 
greatest certainty. The loyalists, therefore, leaving 
Blake for a time in undisputed possession of his prize, 
took the cross-country roads, and in due time arrived 
at Exeter. The King’s plan succeeded. Joining 
Maurice at Liskeard, lie found they had no need 
to risk h battle in order to conquer. Led by false 
statements into a country of which lie knew nothing, 
Essex saw his army waste away by sickness, desertion 
and the enemy’s lire, with no hope of action or of 
escape. Shut up in a narrow gorge by. the sea-shore, 
land-locked on all sides, with a hostile population around 
him, provisions failing and a mutinous*spirit spreading 
in the ranks, ho at last determined to quit thq» command 
he could no longer hold, leaving his followers, many 
of whom had taken up arms expressly for Ins Bake, to 
the clemency of an incensed sovereign. He embarked 
with a single attendant, secretly, and in the night:— 
next day the troops were without a leader, and nothing 
remained hut to surrender at discretion. The army of 
the West was annihilated, without a’slioL This terrible 
calamity spread dismay throughout England*: but 
nowhere was it so terrible as to the poor burgesses of 
Taunton. Of that great KoundhCad army, not a single 
battalion kept the field, to divide with them the attention 
of the victorious Royalists. • 

One man alone appeared undaunted by an event 
which laid the western counties at the King's feet. 
Blake not only prepared to defend his post against the 
foes-.who would soon be disengaged from other tasks 
and swarming round it in the Jiope of •booty;' he 
continued to carry fire and sttord, levies and requisitions, 
into the enemy's quarters. Hanging, with -a handful 
nfrintropid men, on the left flank of the royal army, ho 
Imd harassed their westward march, cut off their. 
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stragglers, intercepted tlicir supplies; and by sudden 
and frequent visits to the weaker Royalist towns, had 
kept the district in such a state of alarm as, even after 
the flight of Essex, prevented Charles from settliug the 
country in his own interest. His unfailing good fortune 
had raised the spirits of his followers to the height at 
which danger becomes a mere excitement; undaunted 
by the presence of two armies, unchecked by castles and 
fortified houses, their bold excursions were extended to 
the very gates of Exeter; and in the midst of rejoicings 
for the victory dn Cornwall, ladies were suddenly alarmed 
by the appearance of a squadron of Roundhead horse 
under the walls, of that city. Prom these sallies Blake 
and his oncers seldom returned without bringing hack 
arms, ammunition and prisoners. Nor was Taunton 
itself neglected. Though determined to keep as wide a 
space of country open round the town as vigour could 
clear and vigilance Jteep watch over, he did not overlook 
the fact that, isolated as he was from his Roundhead 
friends, it w r ould be impossible to hokl the open field 
much longer against the Cavalier forces occupying the 
western towns; such parts, therefore, of the ancient forti¬ 
fications as admitted of hasty repair, were strengthened 
and restored. 

. Little time was allowed the garrison for preparation. 
Blushed with their Successes in Cornwall, the returning 
Cavaliers swept the country from the gates of Plymouth 
to the suburbs of Taunton, without encountering a single 
hostile band. Charles himself, too elated to think of a 
single town in Somerset, was bent on a rapid and vic¬ 
torious manch on London, whither ho summoned all his 
subjects by .common proclamation to attend him and 
compel the twoclleuses to make peace. But although 
the tjegfepft was undisturbed by the grand army, parties of 
horee^and foot from Exeter, ^Bridgwater, and Bunster 
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. Castle,—Irish rebels, wild men from the Cornish mi lies, 
and yet more detested foreign mercenaries,—prowled 
about the beautiful hamlets near Taunton; not daring to 
approach too near the rude lines, or engage in an open 
assault, but committing acts of rapine and cruelty on 
, unarmed persons met on the highways. Sir Francis 
Doddington, a brave but brutal soldier, at the head of a 
marauding party from Bridgwater Castle, made himself 
conspicuous by these outrages. One. day he met a 
clergyman on the road a short distance from Taunton, to 
a\ horn ho shouted— <f "Who art thou for, priest ? ” The 
clergyman answered calmly—“For God and His Gospel.” 
Doddington drew a pistol and shot him through the 
heart. While the lloyalists were yet act Exeter, a council 
had been held to consider the loss of Taunton, and the 
interruption of the great highway. Many locaf magnates, 
indignant that the iincst town between Bristol and 
Exeter should be held by rebels^ urged the King 
to march in that direction; but tbo royal generals, 
anxious to gain time, resolved to proceed through 
Honiton and Chard towards London) leaving the task of 
reducing Taunton to Colonel Wyndham, governor of 
Bridgwater, and Blake’s old rival in his native town, 
Wyndham was proud of his employment, hoping to 
triumph over a local as well as a public enemy. Suddenly 
appearing before tbo town with a snlall force drawn from 
Bridgwater, he wrote a letter to tho burgesses in very 
menacing terms, threatening the town with fire and 
sword, if it were not immediately surrendered. Blake’s 
answer was brief and emphatic:—“ These are to let you 
know,’ 1 ho wrote, “ that as we neither fear yeur menaces 
nor accept your proffers, we wish you for time to come 
to desist froiA all overtures of the like nature unto us, 
'^10 ate resolved to tho last drop of our bloou to main¬ 
tain tbo quarrel we have* undertaken; and I doubt not 
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but the same God who bath hitherto protected us- will 
bless us with an issue answerable to the justness of our 
cause; however, to Him alone shall we stand or fall.”— 
As his threats produced no effect, Wyndhiini sent a 
second' trumpeter to his old neighbour and townsman, 
almost entreating him to accept terms of surrender; for, 
as lie urged, the town was unwallcd—tlio place incon¬ 
siderable—and an attempt to defend it against the royal 
forces, now masters of the West, could only lead to an 
unnecessary waste of Christian blood. Blake referred 
to his former answer as expressing all that he liad to say 
in return:—and from that moment the siege may be 
considered as begun. 

In some respects Taunton was a more defensible place 
than Lyme. It lacked the vast .advantage of a sea com¬ 
munication, but then it was not surrounded by heights 
commanding its streets and public buildings. The nearest 
kills were far beyonfl«the range of cannon. The only rising 
ground for a miio or more w'as that on which the castle 
stood, near the centre of the town: consequently the 
enemy’s powerful artillery inspired but little terror in the 
citizens. The character of the country also favoured de¬ 
fensive operations, for the fields were small, the hedges 
thick and high, tho roads narrow and circuitous. In tlie 
opinion of one of the most eminent commanders of that 
ago, every field was as good as a fortification,—every 
lane as defensible as a pass. Only three entrances led 
into the town—the north road from Minehead and 
Dunster, crossing tho river Tone under the eastle-guna 
by means of an ol - wooden bridge—and the great high¬ 
way, entering from Bridgwater and Bristol at East 
Beach, and passing out at tho West Gate for Exeter and 
Plymouth. The ei&tle and the river covered the first; 
a sort of stone blockhouse, honoured with the nattfe of 
the New Oustlc, flanked West Gate. East Gate had no 
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other defence than a narrow passage closed up with a 
solid oak door. Walls there were none. On every side 
the town was open, except so far as garden walls, hedges, 
and outhouses might afford covering from an enemy. 
The town itself consisted then, as it does now, of three 
principal streets, corresponding with the three roads into 
and through it, East Street, North Street, and High 
Street, meeting in a triangular space near the castle 
gates. This open space was used as a market and a hull¬ 
ring. Part of it was covered with sheds and shambles; 
in the centre stood an ancient stone cross*, and facing it 
were the low picturesque fronts of the Town-hall, afid 
the famous Inn, then and long afterwards known as the 
White Hart. In the angle formed by tlio junction of 
East Street and North Street rose the high and graceful 
tower of St. Mary Magdalen. With one exception, all 
tlio streets were strait and winding. The houses were 
built of brick or Btone, with peaked gr&lcs, tile roofs, .and 
bow windows. The castle, a structure of the Saxon 
time, and a hold of importance* during the wars of the 
Hoses, was partly in ruins; but its position was good: 
the walls, gates, and old drawbridges remained, and a 
double moat, fed by a brook from tbo hamlet of Chedford, 
strengthened its outworks. 

Blake completed hiB preparations. Strong barricades 
were thrown across the roads. Breastworks were raised 
at tlio gates; and at East Gate, where he believed that 
the principal fighting would take place, he planted some 
of his artillery, supplied by order of the House of 
Commons, and garrisoned the alms-houses on one side 
and the dwellings on the other with his best musqueteers. 
Sfcili, when everything had been done that could ha done, 
the situation* struck the mind' as fcopelctes. In tlio 
flakier periods of the war Taunton, had changed hahds as 
Jloyalists or Roundheads happened to bf in greater force 
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in the neighbourhood.’ ITopton had placed there a 
loyalist garrison. The men had fled at the approach 
of "Waller, who left a body of troops to secure the place 
for Parliament. Hertford drove these lioundheads 
away, and left the government to his friends. Peeves 
in his turn had surrendered without a blow. Blake was 
the first man who had ever thought of holding the town 
against a superior force. The Cavaliers believed him 
mad. As they knew very well, he had no base of opera¬ 
tions in his daring attempt, no flanks on which to lean 
for support, ne source of supplies but the chances of an 
occasional forage, and no hope of relief until a new army 
could be created, drilled, disciplined, and led to victory. 
How terrible the present evil—bow vague and distant 
the hope of aid from London 1 

On receiving Blake’s brief answer, Wyudham made a 
demonstration in the meadows on the east of the town, 
hoping to intimidate the inhabitants and afford the 
Itoyalist citizens an opportunity of rising against the 
garrison. But a party, issuing from East Gate, and 
falling unexpectedly on his liife, obliged him to face 
about and. defend himself, which lie did at first with 
some firmness, though in the end he was forced to 
retire with loss from his awkward position. Unwilling, 
after this encounter, to risk an assault, his troops tore 
up the roads and barricaded them with fruit-trees, cut 
off communications with the distant lioundheads, and 
stepped the market-carts on their way into the town with 
produce. For several months this blockade continued; 

it wi i strict, at other times it was loose and 
inPRualy altogether it produced no material change. 
*?he position of the two forces. Wyndham indeed 
-Slid much to gain Jjyjdelay. The entire district—Lyme, 
Poole, "Weymouth, and Plymouth excepted—was occu- 
ied by bis friends. JIc had IJridgwatcr and UcheeYer to 
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fall back on in case of need, either to rest his men or to 
recruit his strength. The Roundhead towns were closely 
invested: though, being open to the sea, they wero not 
in immediate peril. Yet they were too well guarded to 
send relief or create any diversion in favour of Taunton. 
Day by day Blake saw the stock of provisions dwindle. 
No effort was spared to bring in new supplies; every 
week or two a vigorous sally was made by part of the 
garrison, which for a moment broke the cordon, and 
enabled farmers and gardeners to carry in fresh garden 
' stuff, corn and cattlo; but hemmed round as he was 
by so many strongholds, it was impossible to enlarge 
the circle much or preserve it open long; and in spite 
of every effort to increase the store, with a most careful 
husbandry of means, the want of food soon became a 
serious question for the besieged. Hope of succour from 
without was for a time at least denied. Lord Goring, 
with a large army of Royalists, lay*at Salisbury, ready 
to oppose the march of relief from Kent or Middlesex, 
and the parliamentary chiefs began to fear that Blake 
would ultimately be starved out ’of his commanding 
position, and forced to give up without a blow one of the 
finest towns in the west of England. But help came to 
him in the hour of need. A German officer, named 
Vandruske, passing with a body of horse on the flank of 
Goring’s dissolute army, rode rapidly down the vales of 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and Somerset, and falling un¬ 
expectedly on Wyndham’s line, cut through it and rode 
triumphantly into the town. In the panic thus created 
amopg the Royalists, Blake sallied out, attacked the be¬ 
leaguering regiments, routed them at the first, onset, and 
chased them in their flight to the gates of Bridgwater, 
in the castle uf which town they found ihofitst. shelter* 
'from Vandrusko's dragoons. The great roads being 
opened up by this action, Jllake, attended by Yaudruske’s 
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horsemen, made a circuit of the country, rousing his 
friends from the torpor of despair, and striking his 
exulting foes with a sense of the sudden vicissitudes of 
war. For a few days the action of the Royalists in 
those parts seemed paralysed. The garrisons retired be¬ 
hind their ramparts, leaving the open country at the 
energetic Roundheads’ mercy ; every town in Somerset 
and Devon was disturbed more or less by theso excur¬ 
sions ; and Goring’s force was suddenly ordered down to # 
Weymouth, lest the Biege of that place should be inter¬ 
rupted by them. 

The spirits of the Roundheads rapidly revived. The 
Weymouth garrison, driven by surprise from the upper 
town and the forts, still held out in the lower town, 
and shortly after Goring’s arrival with his full strength 
of horse, foot, dragoons and artillery, the place, to use 
the words of the Royalist writer, “ was retaken by 
that contemptible«number of rebels, who had been 
beaten into the lower town, and who were looked 
upon ns prisoners at mercy.” Baffled at Weymouth, 
Goring retired with ten thousand men and a large park 
of ordnance into Somerset, raising wonder and horror 
along his line of march. War had made the country 
familiar with the ordinary licence of the camp. Ex¬ 
actions of money—levies of corn, horses and men— 
arbitrary arrests —> drum-head trials — and summary 
punishments, were every-day events. But Goring’s 
army—known by the opprobrious name of Goring’s crew 
—pillaged without legal forms, insulted women, and. 
burnt, the property they could not carry off* Houses 
an&#dlage£ were deserted at their approach. Drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery marked their course; shamo, 
misery and desolation followed in their track. The loss 
warlike of the population, women, children, old men and 
ministers of religion, fled before them as before a con- 
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Burning fire; and with such effects as they could snatch 
up in the hurry of departure from their homesteads, 
threw themselves into Taunton, Of the clergy who thus 
flew to Blake for protection against Goring’s crew, was 
one who proved singularly useful during the long and 
trying defence:—Thomas Welman, vicar of Luppit near 
Honiton. Educated at Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself by his learning, piety and gentle manners, he 
. married a Honiton lady, and settled in a quiet country 
hamlet to the work of his Christian ministry, among a 
people who soon became attached to him by ties of 
gratitude and love. The rapine, cruelty and profligacy 
of the Cavaliers roused his mild nature; he fled from 
the pleasant place in which his lot had been cast; and 
during the hottest period of the siege of Taunton, his 
pictures of the shame and ruin he had seen that be¬ 
leaguering host commit in the valleys of Devonshire, 
served to inflame and sanctify the patriot ardour of the 
garrison and people. 

As time wore on, every hour developed still more the 
importance of the blow struck by BIake*at Taunton. It 
had prevented the concentration of the royal armies. It 
had thrown a new subject of discord into the Kmg*« 
council. It had created a thousand local jealousies, 
discontents, and suspicions. Lord Goring, general of 
the horse, quarrelled with Lord Hopton, master of the 
ordnance, about the command. Sir Bichard Grenville, 
Sir John Berkeley, and other "West-of-England men, 
loudly, expressed their discontent at what they called the 
meanness which permitted such an enemy to remain 
master of Taunton j and in a critical moment, Grenville 
refused to obey the orders of his superior officers. He 
had sworn to capture Taunton, and be refused to move 
‘until his oath had been redeemed. Meanwhile the 
% New Model was perfected J and under the Self-denying 
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ordinance, the command in chief of the Roundhead army 
was transferred from Essex to Fairfax, with Cromwell 
for his general of the horse. Cromwell joined Sir 
William Waller; and the combined forces of the two 
generals making a feint as if they would fall on Goring, 
the outwitted Royalist drew off to Exeter, leaving the 
road open for Vandruskc and his dragoons to regain the 
main body of Roundhead cavalry. These indications of a 
change of fortune called the Prince of Wales into the 
west, where he summoned the Commissioners for 
Somerset to Bristol, to advise with him in person on the 
state of that county. They complained bitterly of the 
riot and insolence of Goring’s soldiers, and mourned in 
spirit over the obstinate defence and troublesome sallies 
of the Taunton garrison; which, they said, kept the 
country for thirty miles round in a state of alarm, aud 
rendered it difficult to raise cither men or money for the 
royal cause in Somerset. On all sides, it was urged'that 
the most important operation fjr the western armies 
would be the reduction of that town. Messages were 
therefore sent to Goring, and at his request two of the 
prince’s council, Lord Capel and Lord Colepepper, went 
to Wells to consult with him on the aspect of all airs; 
when after long, consultations, Goring drew up in 
writing a plan of action. Leaving the greater part of 
his horse and two hundred foot on the borders of Wilt¬ 
shire and Dorset to observe the motions of the enemy,— 
but so conveniently placed as to* be able to retire towards 
his main body, should Cromwell or Waller advance in 
strength,—he proposed to move with his infantry and 
artillery, a fjw select squadrons of horse, .and. as many of 
the Hying corps as could.be drawn together on a sudden, 
into the vale o£. Taunton, and cither capture the heroic 
town or burn it to ashes. Prince Charles adopted this 
plan. Orders were thereuppn sent to Sir Richard. 
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Grenville to appear in the trenches before Taunton with 
his regiments, consisting of eight hundred horse, two 
thousand two hundred foot, and a large body of pioneers, 
—orders which he obeyed with the utmost zeal. The 
Commissioners of Somerset were instructed to repair to 
the camp, and encourage by their presence the labours 
of the besiegers, as well as use their local influence with 
the citizens. Magazines of stores and ammunition were 
prepared; and in a few days Grenville had already 
occupied all the roads leading out of Taunton,—put on 
end to the free intercourse between town and country,— 
and drawn his line within a few hundred yards of the 
suburbs. • 

Since tho defeat of Wyndham, that officer had been 
quiet at Bridgwater or Bristol; no enemy had been 
descried from the castle-turrets; no warlike clangour 
had been heard from the bells of St. Mary’s church. 
But the Jiery Grenville soon mado his presence known 
to the inhabitants; with dogged valour he was lighting 
his way to the gate ^t East Beach, when a sudden move¬ 
ment by Waller forced Goring to* turn his force east¬ 
ward. In expectation of a pitched battle, the Cavalier 
commander. ordered Grenville to quit his trenches, 
and repair with his whole force towards Shaftesbury. 
Grenville refused to obey these orders. The Prince of 
"Wales interfered; but the obstiAato knight answered 
that his men would not stir a yard, and that he himself 
had solemnly promised the Commissioners of Cornwall 
and Devon not to advance beyond Taunton until he 
could advance through it. At the same time, he de¬ 
clared Ins conviction that in a few days the place must 
fall under his assaults; and then he would joyfully push 
forward to the rendezvous of the noyal army. Two or 
thifce skirmishes occurred between Goring and Waller, 
but without result. Goring again complained to the 
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Prince that without important reinforcements he dared 
not risk a battle; Grenville answered, that with six 
hundred more men he would undertake to deliver 
Taunton into the Prince’s hands in six days. Perplexed 
by these quarrels, without the character and authority 
necessary to overrule both officers for the common good, 
the Prince of Wales called a council to detennine the 
best course to pursue. Bupert was present and took a 
share in the debate. Taunton still held out:—Grenville 
would not quit tlio trenches even at the positive com¬ 
mand of tho King’s son, his own future sovereign, until 
it fell:—Goring could not fight a decisivo battle without 
the four thousand men then occupied in the siege. 
These were the fixed facts of tho case. Bupert urged 
that a combined attempt should be made to expel Blake; 
arguing that the possession of Taunton by the Bound- 
heads was the chief obstacle to the raising of men and 
money in a rich aird populous county; that the siege 
employed one of the best of the royal armies; that in 
the event of its reduction, not onjy would Grenville’s 
forces be released for other service, but volunteers would 
come in, and new levies could be made at pleasure. In 
this way it was possiblo to pacify the four western 
counties, raise an army for Goring to lead into Kent and . 
Sussex, and another for tho Prince of Wales to carry 
to his father’s camp*. The six days mentioned by 
Grenville was considered enough to effect the capture; 
and the least sanguine officer in the royal army professed 
to believe that the town could not hold out more than 

• i 

ten days or a fortnight against the combined armies of 
Goring and ‘Grenville. The council, therefore, resolved 
to compel the rebel town to make immediate submission 
at any cost of ti.eir* and material that inigfit bo found 
necessary for tho purpose. 

An immediate concentration of troops took place. 
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Wyudham repaired to the camp with his regiment. Sir 
John Berkeley made his appearance there. Sir Joseph 
Wagstaffe brought down from Wells the main body of 
Goring’s foot, and the whole of his great park of artillery. 
The forces thus gathered before Taunton were of 
superior appointment and overwhelming number. The 
very day of their arrival, Grenville advanced his lines 
within musket-shot of the town, occupying the -entire 
circuit of the suburbs; and then set out to inspect 
Wellington House, an outpost five miles distant, into 
which Blake bad thrown a small garrison. From a 
window of this house he was marked by a musqueteer, 
and shot in the thigh ; the wound was considered mortal, 
and he was immediately carried away by his servants to 
Exeter. Sir John Berkeley, who had served in the 
leaguer before Lyme, and was therefore supposed to 
know something of Blake’s tactics, succeeded to the 
command. The six days passed, And the town was 
uneonquored. Week followed week, but no one,could 
tell with certainty how many days longer it would defy 
storm and stratagem. Some pro'gres*s the besiegers 
undoubtedly made. The little garrisou at Wellington 
House was overpowered, after an heroic resistance, by 
superior numbers, and in their rage the Cavaliers set 
firo to the house and destroyed it utterly. The investing 
lines were gradually drawn closer found the town; tlio 
suburbs, especially the suburb of East Beach, were pil¬ 
laged aud burnt. Many bouses in the outer circuit of 
streets ancManes were battered down with the incessant 
play of cannon^ and now and then for a few hours the 
Boyalists occupied advanced positions within the shelter 
of ruined cottages and gardens. But the heart of the 
town remaiited inviolate. The castle,# churchyard and 
‘ iflarket-plaeo never once saw the enemy. Berkeley hoped 
to see a profound moral effect produced on the garrison 
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and inhabitants by tho storm and conflagration of 
Wellington House:—Blake better understood the moral 
effect of sueli w anton barbarity, and as soon as lie heard 
of it, he ordered the joy-bells of St. Mary’s to ring out 
a merry peal! In the outer streets—especially in East 
Street and just outside East Gate—there were daily 
battles. Blake planted a few pieces of cannon at East 
Gate, in front of w hick the street widens considerably 
and the road falls about twenty feet: the houses, almost 
reaching to each other across the narrow gateway, 
ser\ed his men for ramparts; the doors, balconies, and 
chimneys for embrasures. Eveiy day the Cavalier^ 
stormed up the outer street. When cannon and musket 
could be used no longer w ith effect, the pike and pistol 
had to decide. Without regular walls, and with insuffi¬ 
cient artillery, Blake had few r advantages of position to 
set oil' against tho tremendous disparity of men; and 
gallant and unyielding as the little garrison proved 
itself, he saw its ranks grow tl inner daily, as his brave 
companions fell under the enemy’s fire, w liilo the pros¬ 
pect of relief st'ill appeared distant and uncertain. But 
what distressed both people and garrison beyond olio 
loss of their houses and gardens, the fatigue of uightly 
watches, and the destruction of daily conflicts, was the 
terriblo scarcity of«provisions. Bread was sold for 

fourteen pence a pound, beer at eighteenpcnce a quart 
—more than twenty times their market value! Other 
articles of food were equally dear. The rations of tho 
soldiers were reduced to the lowest limit; flhd in spite 
of public care an^ private charity, it is probable that 
many of tho poorer inhabitants died of starvation. 
Berkeley was wrell aware that famine fought his battles 
in the town; for, ss in every other placo i where there 
were men, there were adherents of both parties within 
its gates; fold in his despair of being able to win his 
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way pike in band, he sent to invite the garrison to 
surrender to the King rather than die the lingering 
. death of hunger. Blake replied to this request, that he 
had not yet eaten his boots, and that he should not 
dream of giving up the contest while ho had so excellent 
a dinner to fall back on! Tradition says, that at this 
time only one animal, a hog, was left alive in tho town 
—and that one more than half starved: in tho after¬ 
noon, Blake, feeling that in their tragic state of mind 
a laugh would do the defenders as much good as a 
dinner, amused them by having this hog carried to all 
1 ho posts and whipped, so that its screams, heard in 
many pkces, might make the enemy pappose that fresh 
supplies had been obtained. But while assuming this 
def) ing attitude towards the Cavaliers, he wrote frequent 
and most urgent letters to London for •relief. He 
assured the Houses that if succour did not speedily 
arrive, they must bo put to the last .straits for bread and 
powder. He said life had hitherto’met with scorn every 
oiler of a parley: he had still a barrel or two of powder; 
and as for food, the garrison had resolved to eat their 
horses. B 114 he begged the Houses to consider thpir 
distress; and, in conclusion, he said ho committed him¬ 
self and his cause to God, in tho confidtut hope that JIc 
would relieve them in His own good time. Parliament 
answered this appeal by an assuvmco that aid should 
soon bo sent. Fairfax and Skippen received pressing 
orders to fly to tbo relief of the noble garrison. Mean¬ 
while, house by house and street by street, the town was 
being burned,*razed, and destroyed by cannon-shots. 
Hand-grenades, and fire-arrows, were thrown into it 
from every post. Not a day passed without a fire; some¬ 
times eight* or ten houses wero jurying at tho same 
moment j aud in the midst of all tho fea^, horror, and 
confusion incident to su$h disasters, Blake and his little 
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garrison had to meet llio storming parties of an enemy, 
brave, exasperated, and ten times their own strength. 
But every inch of ground was gallantly defended. A 
broad belt of ruined cottages and gardens was gradually 
formed between the besiegers and the besieged, and on 
the heaps of broken walls and burnt rafters the obstinate 
contest was renewed from day to day. 

The rage of the lloyalists at this prolonged resistance 
knew no bounds:—and in the pages of Clarendon their 
loud wail and gnashing of teeth are still almost audible. 
Blake could not bo conquered, and the royal army could 
not march away, leaving an enemy so redoubtable, so 
popular, so full of resources in its rear. The Prince of 
Wales left Bristol for Bridgwater to bo nearer the scene 
of action, and to encourage his officers and men by 
hopes of rbyal favour. At the castle of that town, 
Commissioners for the western counties waited on him ; 
and after long consultations it was resolved to raise and 
arm an additional eight thousand men in tho«e parts, 
and to bring the whole weight of Emalist power in the 
weBt to bear on'Taunton, which, it was now considered 
certain, must, from want of bread aud % pm\der, fall 
within a month. These things wne all arranged, says 
Clarendon, “so that in order to the taking that place 
and to the raising an army speedily, all things blood so 
fair that more could Hot he wished.” Tct Taunton did 
not fall! And all this time that famous Afodel Army, 
fated to break and humble the proud cluvalryof England 
in almost every encounter, w T as being slowly created anti 
organised by the genius of Cromwell. ’At length this 
force, reformed and rc-officercd under clauses of the 
Self-denying ordinance, was fit to take the field. But 
opinions were diridud as to the course to he followed. 
Cromwell wished to face towards Oxford, where the King 
lay entrenched, and fight a grant battle there while the 
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Royalists of the west were occupied in Somerset j urging 
in defence of this plan, that as the King himself, the 
chief army of the Cavaliers, and the best part of their 
artillery lay there, one defeat would put an end to the 
war, and the reduction of a few towns and fortresses 
would then become a mere question of time and detail. 
On the other side it was urged that the issue of battle 
was uncertain, even should it be found possible to force 
the King to engage in open field; that Taunton was the 
key of the four western counties; that its fall after so 
glorious a defence would produce a great* moral effect in 
the country; and that, moreover, its heroic garrison had 
a right to expect the first relief that could be despatched 
into those parts. The humane considerations overruled 
the military : and the,word for Taunton being given, 
the soldiers started with a burst of enthusiasm which 
shortened the journey several days. For an entire week, 
says Spriggc, the army refused to tajtte an hour’s repose; 
and they were already among the Cavalier tents in 
Dorsetshire before the Cavalier generals had heard of 
their departure from the neighbourhood of London. 

But at Blandford, two expresses, riding post-hasto 
from Westminster, overtook the army on its march, 
bringing an unexpected and unwelcome order to turn 
round towards Oxford, sendiug 011 a mere relief-party to 
Taunton. The reason for this sudden change of purpose, 
was the receipt of intelligence that Charles had taken 
tho field, at the pressing solicitation of Prince Kupcrt, 
and was then on his way to the north, leaving Oxford 
with only a small garrihon, which tho Roundheads in that 
city promised to attack and overpower if th5 new army 
would advanco against it. Fairfax at once obeyed; first 
detaching four regimcntB under the (*)mfnand of Colonel 
Weldon, with instructions to recruit his strength on the 
way—enlisting all volunteers and carrying down all the 
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flying corps willing to, join in tlie relief—and to bond 
word by trusty messengers to apprise Blake of his 
approach, and concert with him the signals to he used in 
announcing his arrival. At Dorchester six* companies 
of foot joined his party; every town through which he 
passed afforded \oluntcora; and the whole garrison of 
Lyme, now freed from the enemy, turned out to the 
assistance of their old commander. By forced marches, 
Welden crossed the Chard Hills into (Somerset at the 
head of two thousand horse and three thousand foot, to 
encounter an "army more than thrice his strength. 
Berkeley had notice of the approach of this party, and 
tried by a stratagem to induce Blake to make a premature 
sally, during which he had hopes of being able to cut him 
off and enter the town by surprise. From the w’atcli- 
tower on St. Mary’s steeple Blake received intelligence 
that a large body of cavalry w r as approaching the Cavalier 
lines from the Chard road, as if to attack them; personal 
observation, however, soon convinced him that these were 
Loyalist soldiers, and surmising the real fact—that it 
was a feint to tempt him out of his impregnable position, 
he stood still, waiting the development of this curious 
manoeuvre. As the clouds of dust cleared oil*, he could 
sec masses of foot and cavalry moving forward, and as 
they drew near Berkeley’s tent the Loyalists faced round 
to engage them, lor more than an hour the bailie 
seemed to rage, when tho attacking party wavered and 
fled. But the ruse had failed. Convinced at last that 
Blako would not accept the bait, Sir John reculled his 
flyin^iquadrons, f )rmed them in deep columns for 
ptnli rushed towards the ruins which separated 
combatants. Vast quantities of hand-grenades 
&fpPxhrown inio 4he houses, and two lonjj streets were 
Suit day consumed to ashes. Never had the Cavaliers 
fought mdre gallantly. l’ike> in hand, they cleared the 
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out-works, parsed the gate, and stormed the timber 
barricades in East Street. But the besieged fell back 
only to concentrate their strength and recruit their stock 
of powder. Resisting with passive courage until the 
enemy began to shew signs of weakness, Blake then gave 
the word for his reserves in the bull-ring to advance at a 
pike chargo, whilo the musquetcers stationed in and 
behind the houses in East Street, opened up a sharper 
fire. After a tremendous struggle the streets were again 
cleared, and the Cavaliers driven back to their entrench¬ 
ments, leaving behind them hundreds of their comrades, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

While the Cavaliers were suffering fforn the effects of 
this severe repulse, the boom of artillery was heard 
amoug the Blagdou Hills, in the direction yf the road 
from Chard, by "which Wei den’s party was known to be 
advancing. Blake counted the echoes carefully, and 
when the firing ceased, findiug that* altogether ten guns 
had been discharged, ho knew by the signals previously 
arranged with the scouts, that the apiy # of relief had left 
Chard and was como within ten miles of Taunton. 
Intelligence of succour being at hand spread in the town, 
reviving hope in the bravo and rousing despair from iU 
apathy. Blake made his dispositions to co-operate with 
the relief in an attack on the still superior forces of the 
enemy,—and his companions in toil and danger retired 
to rest that night witli a conviction that the morrow's 
sun would go down on an altered aspect of things. 
High as their hearts beat for the contest, proud and 
calm os their leader looked, they could not forget that 
Berkeley’s army was large enough to spafe a division 
superior to that commanded by Weldcn to watch and 
check his movements, and yet maifitafh the siege. If 
tliey knew no fear, they had little cause to exult. 

At length the morning dawned, Sunday morning 
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May llth; tho troops were mustering in the bull-ring 
and in the court of the castle, when news was brought 
that the Cavaliers were already in full retreat on ihe 
roads towards Xlchester and Bridgwater, having struck 
their tents in the night and abandoned their entrench¬ 
ments before sunrise. Trusty scouts were sent off to 
watch Berkeley’s movements; from the church-tower 
tho long lines of the CaMiners could be seen in full 
retreat; the patrols sent word to their commander that 
the camp was almost deserted; and that in their haste 
to get away, arms, ammunition and camp-furniture to a 
great value had been left behind. Assured by his various 
intelligence that‘the retreat was not a mere feint to 
draw him into a snare, Blake sounded his trumpet for a 
sortie, and passing through East Gate he fell on the 
stragglers and rear-guard, put them to rout, seized a 
pile of arms, cleared the orchards and meadow s lying 
between the Chard tyid Bridgwater highways, and would 
have pursued the fugitives farther, had they not taken 
the precaution to make the roads in their rear impassable 
for cavalry by cutting down the trees and throwing them 
across. # 

Their retirement from the works after so long and 
fierce a siege produced a powerful reaction on tho 
inhabitants, and tho pious people flew to St. Mary’s to 
return thanks for so unexpected a mercy. Welman 
took for his text the words of Malachi—“I am the 
Lord; I change not: therefore ye sons of Jacob are not 
consumed.” And the fervid preacher exhorted them to 
continue their trust in the Lord of Hosts. He assured 
them that tneir cause waB the cause of heaven, and that 
all the powers of earth could not prevail against it. Tho 
miraculous retreat* of the royal army,—liuce, in tho 
opinion of its own commanders, it was equal to twice tWo 
num|$r of Soundheads then-arrayed against it,-—gave 
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. point and meaning to the preacher’s words; and just as 
the congregation had risen to the height of enthusiasm, 
several persons ran into the church gasping out— 
.Deliverance! Deliverance! A squadron of Welden’s 
horse had galloped unopposed to the Yery works at Hast 
Grnl e and exchanged greetings with the defenders. The 
people rose to their feet at these magic words; some 
embraced their friends und children; others ran about 
wildly in the extravagance of their joy; many rushed for 
the doors, anxious to get ocular demonstration of this 
good news. But Wclman called to them .in a loud voico 
to pause, and having recovered silence in the sacred 
edifice, he motioned them with a solemn.gesture to kneel 
down and join with him in giving thanks where thanks 
were most due for so great a mercy. Tho main body of 
Weldon’s corps arrived at four o’clock iu the*afternoon, 
when tho aspect of Taunton and its heroic defenders 
filled tho rough soldiers, inured as they were to sieges 
and battles, with wonder and pity. More than a third 
part of tho houses had been burnt or battered down 
with artillery,—and both garrison and inhabitants were 
dying of hunger in tho streets. Harassed as they were 
by tho march over hilly and broken rords, tho relief 
party refused to touch a morsel of the still remaining 
provision; and after effecting the first object of their 
visit, returned that very night towards Chard. 

Parliament heard in due time of the relief of Taunton. 
Bonfires were made in Loudon in celebration of tho 
happy event. A day of general thanksgiving w r as 
appointed. Letters of thanks were sent to Fairfax for 
having despatched the relief corps; Weldfin and his 
officers received their sharo of the nation's gratitude 
for their successful expedition; a»id• the governor, 
gdfaison and people were all lauded in high terms for 
their zeal, courage, and sacrifices in maintaining a town 
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without walls op other military defences, and already 
exhausted by a long siege and blockade, for fifty da\ s 
against such overwhelming numbers. Two thousand 
pounds were voted to the soldiers, and five hundred 
pounds wore sent to Blake, as a testimonial to his 
genius and devotion to the national cause. Orders for 
special collections of money were also votei}: London 
taking the load in this noble effort. To the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood the 11th of May was e\ er 
afterwards a day sacred to happy memories, celebrated 
in anniversary sermons and in popular ballads. To the 
Bouftdheud party throughout the country, Taunton, 
even in the depths of its material desolation, was a 
watchword and an omen of eventual triumph. 

But its sufferings were not yet ended. At the first 
movement of the new Model Army, the court called 
Goring’s forces from the west; but finding Fairfax 
march towards JX? g \ on and (Somerset instead of on 
Oxford, as they had expected, a new and holder policy 
was adopted. Charles despatched Goring to the scene 
of his former licence, to cover the leaguer before 
Taunton and crush the new Model, whilst he himself, 
consideiiug Oxford strong enough to resist assault, 
resolved to make a rapid march northward—join his 
forces with those of Bupcrt and Maurice, raise the siege 
of Chester, borcly freshed by the Soundheads, and if 
possible regain some of his lost ground in the great 
county of York. But this division of the central and 
western armies proved fatal to the King. Covetous of 
the glory of reducing Taunton, and burning to flush his 
libertine stfcil with the spoil of a city famous for the 
wealth of its citizens and the beauty of its women, 
Goring led back hij division into Somerset 1 , after making 
a terrible oath that be would reduce that haughty tofau 
or lay his bones in its trenches. Fairfax turned his 
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flank in obedience lo fresh orders from London, and, to 
tlio eon&tcrnation of King and court, suddenly appearod 
under the walls of Oxford. This movement recalled the 
royal expedition from the north, and the two grand 
armies were once more and for the last time in presence. 

Goring*a crew overran Somerset. Rape, robbery 
and murder again became daily and nightly incidents. 
Palling on Colonel Weldon with superior forces, he 
drove him into narrow passes in the hills, from which a 
more skilful general would have made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to retreat without serious loss. But 
Goring*s orders were so given, that Colonel Thornhill 
and Sir William Courtney, whom lie had sent by 
different routes to cut off the Roundheads at Petlicrton 
Bridge, not aware of the double nature of the expedition, 
fell on each other, and with such .ardour? that both 
officers were hurl, one of them was made a prisoner, 
and many persons were killed on both sidos before the 
blunder was discovered! While they w r ero fighting 
with each oilier, Weldon escaped into Taunton. Goring 
followed in his rear, and once more the unhappy towm 
was invested on all sides, in London the alarm and 
rage were great. A deputation from the House of 
Commons went lo llio Committeo of Militia to ask for 
five hundred mounted musqueteers. But zeal outran 
the request, Hants and other comities volunteered men 
for the service. The Royalists acted on the defensive; 
patrolling the country, checking sorties, and trusting to 
tlio effect of famine* Goring boasted in his letters to 
ihe Prince of Wales that he could take the place in less 
time now that Weldon’s party had added to the wants 
of tlio garrison. All depended on the strictness of his 
blockade. Blake knew this, and hi* ogly chance of an 
indefinite prolongation of the defence lay injbemg able, 
by frequent' sallies, to break the lines and open up 
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temporary communications with tho country. Nearly 
every day foraging parties went out in search of com 
and fodder; sometimes these adventurers were cut oil’, 
more frequently they escaped the vigilance of the 
Cavalier patrols; but such as returned almost invariably 
brought in prisoners or provisions. The spirit of the 
garrison rose with every encounter. They had learned 
to regard that mixed host of Irish, Cornish, and German 
mercenaries, so brave in the ale-house and the farmyard, 
with a contempt equal to their hate. Tho governor’s 
sarcastic humour fed this feeling. One day, by way of 
insult, Goring sent a poor fellow into tho town, dressed 
in rags, with a tattered drum, to demand an exchange of 
prisoners.* Jllakc expressed a superb coni cm pt for the 
insult—not} by hanging the poor drummer, or by harsher 
treatment of his prisoners, as tho Cavalier general w ould 
have'done under like circumstances, but by dressing the 
man in a new suit* of clothes, giving him a new drum, 
and settiug tho prisoners free. 

In the valleys, "Walden’s horse did excellent service: 
—but the courage of tho colonel sometimes led him into 
unnecessary dangers. Ono day, making a sortie with 
his ’cavalry, he was received so firmly by Goring that 
his charge was broken, and his whole troop put in peril. 
Blake, from his watch-tower, saw the danger; sounded 
his trumpets for a sortie, formed two squadrons of his 
veteran horse in the market-place, rode at their head 
through East Reach, fell on the flank of tho Cavaliers, 
nnd threw the whole body into momentary confusion. 
Weldon seized tho moment to disengage his men, and 
draw them off towards the town. Blake brought up 
the rear, disputing every inch of ground, apd retiring in 
perfect order, iJad^with bis face towards tho enen^jr. 
The example of these brilliant episodes incited persons 
at a distance to acts of romantic daring. A party 
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from tho garrison at Lyme undertook to force their 
way through the Cavalier camps, and carry a small 
supply of powder to their former chief y —a feat which 
they performed with the utmost gallantry and success. 
As a reward, Blake invited them to witness a grand 
Bortie, which proved to be the most murderous conflict 
that had ever taken place before Taunton, four hundred 
Cavalier corpses being picked up in the trenches after 
tho battle. This victory was of immense and immediate 
importance to the besieged, as Goring drew off his men 
to a greater distance, enlarging the Soundhead quarters 
live or six miles; and the Londoners, once more roused 
to activity by the glorious news from*Somerset, formed 
nn association for tho especial purpose of sending relief 
to Taunton. Member? of the Common Council, private 
merchants, traders and gentry commenced a subscription, 
and in a few days four thousand pounds were already 
raised. Parliament also promised,Speedy,and effectual 
aid, and Colonel Massey distributed handbills in the 
taverns and workshops, calling on volunteers to join him 
in the expedition. Such was the alacrity of the patriotic 
citizens, that before Massey was prepared to march with 
the government aid, they had already equipped at their 
own expense a thousand horsemen. 

While Goring was employed in the vale of Taunton, 
the Cavalier cause was decided on 'the field of Naseby. 
With that battle the war was almost at an end. Fairfax 
turned westward to raise the siege of Taunton, crush 
Goring’s crew, and recover the great strongholds of 
Somerset and Devon for Parliament. On the second of 
July he met Massey at the head of three thousand new 
levies, specially designed for that service, at Blandford« 
Goring gave Way to panic. Heedlesfi off the oath which 
bound fcim never to quit the leaguer before Taunton, he 
burnt his tents and drew off to Lsngport* fhither 

«* 
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Fairfax followed' him, and routed his troops in two or 
three brief but destructive encounters. The march of 
the lloundheads through the West was brilliant and 
•victorious. Bristol was carried by storm. Bridgwater, 
Langport and Ilchester, keys of the western counties, 
were also carried by storm. Finally, Taunton was freed 
from its enemies; and all the neighbouring towns, 
castles and strongholds, - Dunstcr Castle alone excepted, 
—were soon iu friendly hands. The last act of the 
siege had lasted five weeks—the founcr more than 
sc^cn; but reckoning from the date when Blake seized 
the town to the clay of Goring’s retreat, there was exactly 
a year as the dunition of his marvellous and successful 
defence. One of the King’s best armies bad been occu¬ 
pied and destroyed by it. Some of the bravest of his 
captains had lost their reputation or their lives in its 
tronches. Gremille, Digby, Berkeley, Ilopton, Wynd- 
ham, Goring, and many others had retired from it foiled 
and dishonoured. Major-general Digby, brother of the 
famous Sir Kenclm, received there a mortal wound, and 
the last attempt to 'blockade the town cost the lives of 
fourteen hundred Cavaliers. 

The town itself presented a most deplorable aspect. 
For many miles round, the country, once a rich and 
cultivated garden, interspersed with -orchards, nursery- 
grounds, and water ineadows, was a dreary desert. The 
corn had been cut down green—fruit-trees destroyed in 
mere wantonness—barns and mills emptied of their con¬ 
tents—farm-houses ransacked and burnt—the peasants 
and farmers driven with insult and violence from their 
homesteads. The relieving army noticed with horror 
that between St. Nicholas and Taunton they marched 
for half a day v^theut seeing a single human creature or 
one human habitation standing, in the- most populous 
and wealthy district of provincial England! in the 
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immediate suburbs of the devoted town the work of 
destruction had been dono coirqdetely:—there all was 
black, grim, ugly ruin. The streets of the town proper 
had all suffered, more or less, up to the walls of the 
church on one side, and to those of the castle on another. 
A third of the entire number of houses in the town had 
either been burnt by means of wild-fire and red-hot 
balls, or battered down by the artillery. Blake had the 
proud satisfaction to feel that ho had kept his ground; 
but ton ards the end of his year of hard fighting, ho was 
master of hi tie more than a heap of rubbish. 

After the retirement of Goring, his first caro was to 
dimmish the number of mouths to* be fed daily, by 
sending Wclden’s corps to the lord general’s camp; 
his next care was to provide for a regular supply of fresh 
proM&ions from a distance,nnitil the ravages of the fierce 
soldiery could be restored, and the lands so terribly 
wasted could be again brought into* culture. Nor were 
the heroic sufferings of the people forgotten at head¬ 
quarters. The two Houses issued warrants for a general 
collection in behalf of the ruined cilizens, and the money 
raised under their warrants was chiefly employed iu 
rebuilding tbo burnt and battered houses. For several 
months Blake’s genius and energy were devoted to the 
relief of the inevitable distress, in aiding each man to 
recover his former position, and in forwarding the 
interests of his party in Somerset. 

One of Blake’s negotiations during the autumn was 
with the celebrated club-men or peace-makers. These 
men, instigated by the royalist gentry, had risen in arms 
under pretence of solf-protection from tho Marauders of 
both parties, though in reality th#p desired and intended 
to serve the King; Goring, howe\x5r,/whose disorderly 
followers were supposed to be, glanced at m their 
declaration, issued a severe order against them from 
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Exeter, which greatly incensed many of those who had 
expressed themselves to the intriguers favourable to the 
royal cause. Blake saw as clearly as Goring the incon¬ 
venience of having a third party in the held, of uncertain 
good faith, without leaders and without flag, and he 
therefore tried to win them over to his own cause, and 
induce them to combine with the parliamentary forces. 
To this end he proposed a form of submission for them 
to sign and send to Fairfax, in which they were to 
thank God for having freed those parts of “ the plun¬ 
dering and dissolute army, which consisted of many 
papists, Irish rebels, and outlandish commanders, officers 
and soldiers, whose common practice was to rob and 
destroy the inhabitants,”—to assert their fixed reso¬ 
lution to protect themselves from violence and rapacity, 
—to express their readiness tb join with Fairfax for the 
purpose of putting a speedy end to the war,—and to 
offer to submit themselves to the laws, orders and. 
commands of Parliament. But the club-men refused to 
subscribe such terms.^ " Our intentions,” they replied, 
“are to go in a middle way; to preserve our persons 
and estates from violence and plunder; to join with 
neither; and not to oppose either side, until, by the 
answer to our petition, we see who are tho enemies 
of that happy peace which wo really desiro.” On his 
part, Fairfax refused fo treat with this anomalous body; 
and his lieutenant-general soon afterwards gave them a 
terrible chastisement near Hambledon Hill. 

Early in the following spring, Dimeter Castle still 
holding out against ihe victorious Boundheads, Blake, 
no longer J&ring for the safety of Taunton, took tho 
field with his recruitecrcorps, joined by volunteer parties 
from neighbouring garrisons, in the hope of carrying 
that fortress by storm. Built on the crest of a hill, oi 
very difficult ascent for troops,*and defended by a body 
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of men resolute in their attachment to the royal cause, 
it had hitherto resisted every attack, and was generally 
thought impregnable to the military science of that age. 
It was indeed a virgin fortress, and is often spoken of in 
the old writers os the strongest castle in the west of 
England. Blake appeared under its walls about the 
middle of A pril; and the demand to surrender being 
answered by a stem dcliancc, lie gave instant orders to 
his trumpeters to sound a charge. The battle was 
continued for some days; but os the progress towards 
victory was too slow for liis Boundhead zeal, Blake 
secretly prepared a mine, which he sprung at a favourable 
moment, throwing huge masses of the selid masonry into 
mid air, and making wide rents in the walls, through 
which the assailants stormed with an impetuosity that 
nothing could resist. Sun-down saw the red cross of 
England floating from the highest tower of Dunster 
Castle. , • 

Though elected by the burgesses to represent them in 
Parliament, instead of Sir William Portman, expelled 
for disloyalty to the House, Blake continued to reside at 
Taunton, and to busy himself with the pacific duties of 
his government. Unliko so many officers who had 
liitherto been his rivals in glory and public service, when 
the King’s cause was lost, and the King himself was 
become a prisoner, be made no atteiVipt to throw himself 
into the centre of intrigues or to use his great influence 
in the West for personal advancement. With a true 
Boundhead contempt for wealth, and for the dazzling 
prizes laid open to the ambition of gonius in troubled 
times, he remained at his post, doing his dd\v, humbly 
and faithfully, at a distance from Westminster } while 
other men with less than half his claiais, were asking 
ailtl obtaining the highest honours add rewards from a 
grateful and lavish country. A sincere Bepublican, it 
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was hi* wissli to see the nation settled on the solid ba^is 
of a religions commonwealth ; but though his principles 
wero stern, his practical politics were moderate. That, 
at any period after the sword was drawn and blood had 
actually been slicd in the quarrel, he would willingly 
have treated with the King, ns King, is doubtful; but 
after Charles’s refusal of the terms offered for liis 
acceptance while he was still with the Scottish army, it 
is certain that Blake no longer entertained a thought of 
maintaining the monarchy in his person. The town of 
which he was representative and governor, lie at its head, 
prayed the house never to make peace or receive proposals 
from the perjured sovereign, but to continue the war 
to an end, so as to obtain a firm and lasting settle¬ 
ment of religion and public quiet—pledging themselves 
to support *Pailiament in this course of action to the last 
drop of their blood. Yet his patriotic zeal did not blind 
him to the suggestions of justice and true policy. The 
proceedings of the army-chiefs aLer Charles fell into 
their hands gave him great annoyance. Like Algernoii 
Sydney, the younger Yane, and other of the w T iser or 
more moderate men, lie wished to see the King depose« 
and banished. He deprecated even the appearance of 
illegality and violence; and when ho found the party of 
which Cromwell was the inspiring geniurf bent on the 
King’s trial and execution, he expressed liis discontent' 
with their proceedings, and under the influence of his 
humane convictions, declared openly that ho would as 
freely venture his life to save the King as ever he had 
done to serve the Parliament. 

The influence, moderation, and military genius of 
Blake rendered him an object of jealousy and suspicion 
to the friends of»£Jn»mwell. Before they dared to bring 
the King to trfcl, they took the precaution to lessen hw' 
power, by disbanding the principal part of those forces 
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which had performed bo many’prodigies of valour at 
Lyme and Taunton. Care was taken to conceal from 
public notice llie real motives for this measure; and the 
order w as accompanied by an expression of gratitude and 
thanks from tho House for his eminent services, and by _ 
another donation of five hundred pounds. Still, it was 
known to soirfc and suspected by many, that theso 
flatteries masked suspicion. Blake obeyed the orders with* 
out a \\ ord of remonstrance. Others felt and resented tbo 
intrigue and the slight, though lie did not:—and it was 
not long afterwards referred to by one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished naval commanders of that age, as affording a 
soit of evuiso and justification of his «wn treachery to 
the national cause. But the governor of Taunton had 
no share in such feelings. lie never attempted to con¬ 
ceal his thoughts from friend or foe—for lie lad no fear 
and no ambition, lie considered Cromwell violent and 
unw iso in his desire to put the Kipg to death. But he 
never professed to think the question of what should be 
done with the faithless King other than one of detail. 
In the idea of founding in England a* great religious 
commonwealth, he fully concurred. What else was left ? 
lie had seen monarchy produce few fruits save false¬ 
hood, tyrauny, aud spiritual pride. Ho w i^hed to try the 
experiment of a democracy founded on religious princi¬ 
ples. Yet, overriding his private •theories and desires, 
reigned in his heart the strong sense of patriotic devotion. 
Covetous of glory, but free from the vices which loo 
often grow in the neighbourhood of that noble passion, 
lus thought by day, his dream by night, was how he could 
be useful to his country, and to those great Protestant 
and liberal principles for which she had sacrificed her 
domestic pea*ce, and poured out her b#atJ?lood in torrents. 

' jfn opening for a glorious career, sqqiw offeree itself at 
t -eaand the appointment of EJab© to the chief naval 
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command—whether it arose from Cromwell’s desire to 
remove a powerful and incorruptible officer from the 
.scene of his own intrigues, or from the general belief of 
the parliamentary chiefs that his executive genius, 
dauntless valour, and unvarying good fortune would be 
conspicuously displayed in his naval exploits,—was a 
most important event, opening a new and brilliant era 
in the histcry of the British navy. 


* • 
♦ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1649—1650. 

9 

NAVAL COMMAND. 

In the earlier period of the Revolution the navy 
occupied a Aeutral attitude. The Earl of Warwick 
acted aa lord admiral upder the commission issued by 
Parliament in its own and the King’s name jointly; but, 
with the exception of a loose blockade of Ireland, varied 
by skirmishes of no political or naval importance, the fleet 
had done little in those eventful times except ride in the 
English Channel, watch the fnovements in foreign ports, 
and guard our shores against the arrival of arms, levies, 
and munitions of war from Prance and Holland. Public 
opinion in the coast towns had placed nearly all those 
important stations in the hands of Parliament from the 
outset. In the famous sieges, storms, and blockades 
which moke tbc historical romance of*tlie civil war, there 
is scarcely one in which the fleet took a prominent part. 
On the whole this was a happy circumstance. Standing 
apart from the scene of strife, the seamen were lees 
swayed by violent and bitter passions than their less 
fortunate brethren in camp and city. Not that they 
wore indifferent to tho quarrel. High church and divine 
right were os ‘unpopular in the nav^ ay in the army. 
Uuf, mixing less frequently and fiercely in the actual 
„ conflict, naval men were less blinded by passion, and 
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took a dearer and more moderate view of the course of 
events than generals and soldiers; As time wore on, 
and the nicer shades of opinion came out in stronger 
relief, some differences in religion assisted in dividing 
ti still more clearly the two great arms of the public force. 
The army became Independent—the navy remained 
Presbyterian; and these words involve two entire 
systems of ideas and of policy. 

When Warwick surrendered his command under a 
clause of the Self-denying .ordinance, the affairs of the 
Admiralty were put in commission, and he was rewarded 
for his services by a seat at the new Navy Board, a post 
which he retain'•d four years, notwithstanding the many 
changes 'which occurred in the other members. Admiral 
Batten succeeded to the command -vacated by the Earl; 
and so long as tlie King kept the field, this able officer 
discharged the duties of his station to the perfect 
satisfaction of Parliament. On occasion of the Queen 
running into Bridlington, a small port on the east coast 
of Yorkshire, with arms, money and stores from Holland, 
to support the failing cause of her husband, he followed 
the Hutch ship into port, and, to the horror of the 
Boyalists, compelled her majesty to fly from her lodgings 
in the night and take shelter in a place protected 
from the fury of his guns. lie made foreigners, as well 
as Cavaliers, respect the red cross of England—dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the blockade of Ireland, and 
captured a Swedish fleet that refused to lower its 
topsails in token of his supremacy in the narrow seas. 
For his good sen ’cos he received the nation’s thanks 
on more than one occasion. 

But Batten was no republican at heart. He served 
his country because his country paid his wages. He 
was equally willing to serve the King. Like Penn hud 
other seamen he was on neither side. But the time * 
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was at hand ■when neutrality was impossible. Every 
branch of t%o public force was compelled to choose a 
part: and as the army grew more and more outrageous 
in its pretensions, murmurs began to ariso in the fleet 
in regard to tho conduct of those on shore. Blushed 
with its recent victory, the nation seemed as if about to 
divide against itself. The sudden rise and successful 
career of the Independents was a cause of fierce and 
deeply-seated jealousies in tho navy; and the scries of 
events, which led to the purchase of the captive King 
fioni the Scotch army, his unceremonious arrest by tho 
soldiers at Iloldenby, and his subsequent imprisonment 
at Carisbrook Castle, gave rise to dangerous explosions 
of discontent in the Downs. Charles was surprised and 
seized on the 4th of June; and, eight days after this 
e\cnt, the Earl of Warwick found it necessary to write 
to Batten, urging him to sleepless watchfulness, lest the 
men bhould ho seduced from their duty, and the vessels 
under his command ho' surprised into some act of 
disobedience. IIo took care to remind the Admiral that 
Parliament had raised the seamen’s wages above the 
rates paid in former times; and he expressed a hope 
that his old comrades would remain faithful to tho 
Nation. As the mutinous spirit increased rather than 
abated, Batten himself fell under suspicion of fomenting 
an evil spirit in his men. He wa3 therefore called to 
London. Coloucl Eainsborough, an Independent, and 
ono of the army faction, was put dowu os vice-admiral. 
But this new commander was unequal to the work, the 
mutinous spirit of tho navy was fomented by the royalist 
intriguers of Keflt, and Baiiisborough no sodnor arrived 
at his post than he was seized and displaced by the 
officers under his command. The mutineers declared 
fo? King, Parliament and Covenant, and sent a message 
lo the E.irl of Warwick,•offering.to obey his orders if 
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he would come on board, and subscribe to tbe terms 
of their declaration. Unprovided with mentis fo punish 
this act of usurpation, the Houses reluctantly concurred 
in the nomination of "Warwick; and the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, whoso commerce and supplies 
wero threatened by the revolters, earnestly begged for 
the sake of peace that Batten might bo restored to his 
command. Even these concessions were unavailing. 
The rebellious ships hoisted tho royal colours, stood over 
for Calais in hopes of finding fho Prince of Wales in 
that town, and failing that, made for Holland. 

This important defection raised once more the 
drooping hopes mf the Cavaliers. Prince Charles re¬ 
adied Batten with open arms, though he had fired on 
his rojal mother a few years before at Bridlington,— 
and confcVrcd on him the honours of knighthood. 
Under tho erroneous impression that the whole fleet 
would follow Sir William Batten’s example, the Prince 
of Wales and his brother James, Duke of York, went on 
board the molted ships and sailed towards tho Downs, 
where Warwick was then lying, having already joined 
his forces in tho river with tho fleet from Portsmouth, 
making altogether nineteen ships and three ketches, a 
force about equal in men and guns to that under the two 
princes. On heaving in sight of tho Roundhead 
squadron, Charles gent a messenger commanding I ho 
Earl to lower his standard and repair to the rojal 
presence; orders which ho of course firmly but respect¬ 
fully declined to obey. The temper of his men was 
good,qnd Parliament being assured that they would 
fight with Hlacrity against the revolted Ships, a formal 
resolution was passed authorising and requiring him to. 
attack and captvre«them in spite of their" having royal 
commanders on board. The two divisions of tho fleet' 
watched each other for several months without coming 
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to an engagement. Both sides wanted energy, prompti¬ 
tude and well-defined purpose; and among the Cavaliers 
were loud and fierce dissensions. The common sailors 
again mutinied against their officers: Batten, Gordon, 
and Lord Willoughby quitted the service in disgust; 
and the better sort of seamen, deserting from tlilT 
rrincc’s ships, daily returned to tlieir former stations. 
Some of the repentant crews contrived to carry back 
their vessels; and it was soon apparent that under weak 
and purposeless leaders the debauched, quarrelsome and 
insubordinate seamen at Hclvoetsluys wpre not strong 
enough to cause real ahum to their country, JNTor in all 
probability would they ha\o ever ngqin required the 
attention of a great fleei, had not a now commander 
appeared, whoso iron will and contempt of law gave him 
vast advantages over c'aptams who contended in tho 
names of libcrly and civilisation. 

Long before the battle of Nasoby put an end to tho 
w ar on a grand scale, Prince Bupci’t, distrustful of tho 
issue, had tried to secure some part of the spoil which 
passed through his hands for his own ftiture use; but 
one or two vessels which he freighted with plunder fell 
into the bonds of Parliament. After the fall of Bristol 
and his disgrace with his uncle, tho adventurer and his 
brother Maurice w r ere ordered to quit the country. At 
first llupert retired to Holland. Prom that state he went 
to Prance, where the romantic Queen Begent received 
him os a knight of chivalry might have been received in 
olden times by the Queen of Beauty. She offered him 
any post in her service which he would himself select. 
He asked for a troop of horse and a regiment of foot. Ho 
was made a Field-marshal, and placed at tho head of all 
the English then serving in the Frenph army:—not on 
umonsiderablo body, as the Cavaliers wlho fled to tho 
Continent nearly all turned soldiers of fortune. Under 
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Gassion and Eauzau he served in the Low Countries not 
without distinction. The defection of Batten and the 
arrival of the revolted fleet in Holland threw a fresh 
lure in the way of htB ambition, and called him once 
more to the side of his royal relatives. 

The allairs of the Stuarts were at the lowest ebb. 
The exiles starving in their retreat—the Marquis of 
Ormonde unable to stand against the Roundheads and 
clamouring loudly for succour in Ireland—ships without 
Btorcs and ammunition —ohieers without a plan—men 
mutinous, disorganized and without pay :—such was the 
state of affairs when Rupert returned to his cousins and 
proposed to talfo the supreme command at sea. On 
being allowed bis own terms, ho pledged himself to 
restore discipline, to supply the more pressing wants of 
the royal court, to carry assistance to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and to harass the trade of London and the 
naval power of Parliament: In return he asked to be 
invested vvitb the same powers at sea which he had 
formerly enjoyed on land; that is, to be free from every 
sort of control. The Prince of Wales, poor, wasteful 
and inexperienced, consented. Prom that moment 
Rupert became a corsair in the very worst sense of the 
word. One of his largest ships ho sold to the Hutch, and 
with the money obtained for it he bought stores, powder 
and shot. Once out at sea, ho threw off every restraint. 
With him every ship that he could take was an enemy— 
every argosy a prize. No flag afforded protection against 
his predatory warfare. Not only wore the merchants of 
England spoiled of their goods; French,' Spanish, 
Swedish ships were alike attacked, captured and sold by 
this pirate. On these robberies the court of tho exiles 
depended for dailyjbread. If Charles found a merchant 
willing to risk ike discount of a bill, he drew on Rupjvfe 
for the amount, and sent ft frigate out to inform him of 
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tbe date and sum of the transoctidn* When Rupert’s 
sailors murmured at the long orrear of their pay, the 
freebooter bade them go out and catch a ship for them¬ 
selves, the first that should heave in sight. In this 
manner, states with which England was at peace, powers 
which the young princes were trying to enlist in their 
father’s cause, were insulted and robbed without regard 
to consequences near, or remote. No country suffered 
more from the marauder than that very Holland from 
which ho sailed, and which still afforded protection to his 
own parents and to the sons of his sovereign! 

Against such a commander and such a system the. 
Council of State saw how vain it was to oppose tlie Earl of 
Warwick and the naval officers ofiiis s^tool. While the 
E.irl lay in the narrow seas with a powerful fleet, the 
Prince sallied from Helvoetsluys with two ships and cap¬ 
tured as many prizes as enabled him to fit out the remain¬ 
der of his vessels. When all was ready, lie passed down the 
Channelto his destination on the Mqnster coast. His men 
showed a disposition to go over to their countrymen; 
but he excited a change in his own favour by audaciously 
bearing down on the hostile fleet and opening through 
its. line of guard a passage to the south. To such 
boldness, energy and rapidity of action, it became 
necessary for Parliament to oppose qualities s imilar in . 
kind. But with the exception of Blake, JJiere was perhaps 
no man in England, havmg any knowledge, however 
•slight, of sea affairs, equal to the Prince in personal 
courage, fertility of resource and brilliancy of execution* 
Bloke was therefore colled from his pacific government 
at Taunton to assume the chief command at sea, in 
conjunction with Colonel Beane and Colonel Popham— 
the latter a brother of his old frientj and fellow-soldier 
•oft the same name—under the title, Evented for the 
occasion, of Generals and Admirals at Sea, or as they 
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came afterwards to be usually styled—Generals of the 
Meet. 

The tasks which the three Generals took upon them- 
Belvcs were at once varied and onerous. When they 
wont on board, the navy was in a condition like that 
in which Cromwell had found the old army. Abuses 
existed everywhere. The Admiralty offices, the dock¬ 
yards, the ports and naval stations, the ships, were alike 
corrupt; and many of the corruptions were of long 
standing and flagrant character. To provide the Generals 
with full powers to examine and correct abuses they were 
also appointed Commissioners of the Navy, with seats at 
the Admiralty Beard. The mandates under which they 
acted required them *to employ all available means to 
achieve these three ends:—1. To ( completely re-organise 
the naval power, so as to rid that great arm of the public 
service of all doubtful and disloyal elements; 2. To dis¬ 
perse, capture or destroy the revolted ships, and drive 
the Princes, Bupert and Maurice, from the high seas; 
8. To co-operate with the Land Forces in a new and more 
efficient attempt, then in course of preparation by Crom¬ 
well, to put down the Irish rebels. 

The new system began with a change of flag. Prom 
the accession of tho Stuarts tho Union Jack had 
streamed from tho topmasts of every vessel engaged in 
the service of th# sMe; but the King’s removal having 
dissolved tho necessary legal connection of tho two 
countries, all ships at sea in actual service were hence-* 
forth ordered to carry only the red cross on a white 
ground. When the new Commissioners came to examine 
the derails 'of the actual state of the navy, they found 
the disorder greater than had been feared."’ Few of the 
vessels were s^a-worthy. The dock-yards were ill- 
ffianaged. Stores and arms were systematically stolen.* 
The wages of tho sailors were not regularly paid; and 
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when vessels came into port the poor men had usually 
to wait some weeks before they could obtain their 
money. No proper care was taken of the rations. 
Often the biscuit was mouldy, the beer sour, the meat 
rank. The system of forced impressment was bitterlv 
complained of; whilo in the neglect to provide hospitals 
for the wounded and asylums for the infirm, the dictates 
of sound policy and the calls of humanity had been oqually 
spurned. In all these matters Bloke became a reformer 
the day he became an admiral. His letters, still preserved 
in the Admiralty papers, show how minute and constant 
was his care for the comfort and welfare of his men: it 1 
these documents his kindness of heast seems even more 
conspicuous than his naval genius. Fearless himself, ho 
was remarkably tender of the lives, the health, and even 
the comforts of others. He would at any time weaken 
the force under his command in order to send a frigate 
home with a few wounded men, if # he found they could 
not be treated with suliicient care on board in the midst 
of dady-renewed battles. Tho minutest details engaged 
bis attention when tho comfort of his men was concerned) 
even in the crisis of a great campaign. No wonder that 
he was adored! An instance of his popularity occurred 
soon after his nomination to the command at sea. 
The watermen of tho Thames had by ancient usage a 
right to priority of impressment fot the service; but the 
usage, like many other usages, had been waived with the 
KfuU consent of all parties; tho dang&s and disorders of 
the service having few attractions for men possessing 
other means. *But up sooner was tho new system 
understood than the overseers of tho watermen peti¬ 
tioned Blake to restore their old privilege; first, because 
the watermcii on the river were wel^affbcted 'to the 
'Commonwealth, secondly, because they were the* proper 
raw material out of which to make expert seamen, and 
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thirdly, because the priority was an ancient right of 
their order. 

The first measures adopted by the new commanders in 
fitting, out the fleet gavo e\idcnee of the energy and 
character about to become the distinguishing marks of 
the service. They w'ent down and purged each ship of 
the itUc, the vicious and the disaffected; good find true 
men were alone retained, and it was to fill the places of 
the discharged bailors that the'watermen of the Thames 
put ill their claim. Tho ablest captains of the service 
were bought out and employed, without regard do age, 
Interest or personal consideration. IS T o incompetent 
noble or honourable person was allowed to occupy the 
place of a better seaman. ]\rcrif alone found fin our. 
Penn, Jordan, Ascuc, Stayncr and Lawson, tho most 
famous captains of the Commonwealth, were appointed 
to imporlnnt commands. .Although Bhiko was but one 
of three Commis&ioaers, there is reason to belic\c that 
he took the lead in their deliberations; and that the 
general features of the campaign, which had to be 
.adapted to the particular character of the enemy to he 
encountered, and the other cogences of the service, 
were the work of his brain. The naval forces were thus 
disposed:—Deane was stationed with a squadron in tho 
Downs, having instructions to cruise between Portsmouth 
and Dover and keep the trade of tho narrow seas free 
from interruption; Popliam, with a second squadron, 
was to lie off Plymouth sound, check the depredation# 
of the Scilly pirates, and guard the southern entrance 
to the Channel; {Sir George Ascii^ with a third 
squadron, was to cruise in and near the bay of Dublin, 
prevent tbo Irish rebels from communicating with their 
English partisans, quel keep St. George’s Channel open. 
Blake reserved fo himself the task of chasing, fighting 
and destroying the pirate flepb under Prince Jlupert. 
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Before going on board Iho flag-ship, he took care to 
supply himself with jacks, standards and studding sails 
for giving chacc. 

On the eighteenth of April (1649) at the age of fifty, 
Blake set his foot on deck for the first time as a com¬ 
mander, and from that moment to the hour of his death 
no man in England contested with him for the first place 
.as a sailor. Envy, jealousy and hatred dogged the 
steps of every other officer in the service, but while 
the common sailors regarded him with an enthusiasm 
bordering on idolatry, the veteran admirals of Spain, 
Portugal and the United Provinces, against whom Jje 
lbught in many brilliant and destructive battles, 
considered him the perfect model of a foe. The country 
gentlemen of England, though they abhorred his political 
principles and affected to contemn his religftms opinions, 
allowed that his course of action w r as frank and noble; 
and even tho coarse and malignant writers of the Restora¬ 
tion spared his memory tho mountains of abuse which 
they heaped on men like Vane, Hampden and Sydney. 

After cruising for some time in the narrow seas, doing 
much damage to commerce, Rupert attacked and cap¬ 
tured the Robert frigate; and tho blockade of JCinsale 
having been raised by orders from London, he and his 
brother made for that harbour with the intention of 
co-operating with the Marquis of Ormonde, and establish¬ 
ing for themselves a couvonient station whence they 
might sally out on their marauding expeditions and 
shelter their prizes from the pursuit of Blake. Tho 
town and castle of lCinsalo being in the hands of Irish 
rebels who still made some show of !oyalty*to tho King, 
Rupert had no difficulty in disposing of his stores and 
merchandise the fruits of his formidable industry. Ilia 
f»est ships were kept at sea in search of unarmed traders, 
and the harbour of Kinialo was soon filled with prizes 
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of all nations. Lately without a shilling in his coffers, 
the royal buccaneer was now rich. The most daring 
spirits in the south of Ireland flew to the standard of a 
man who had set up this profitable system; and noither 
men, money nor stores were wanting to equip the 
"eajfiured vessels for the pirate service. The seceded 
fleet became for the second time a formidable power, and 
the daring outlaws began to plough the deep with all 
the confidence of prow ess and success. Thus affairs in 
Ireland took what appeared to tho court so happy a turn 
that even the cautious Marquis of Ormonde sent over to 
.Holland and invited tho exiles to that part of their 
dominions. Ho assured them that with the assistance 
of the squadron at KinsaJe, the greater part of Ireland 
would soon be brought into obedience, — when largo 
armies could bo raised,—the Scots cajoled or coerced 
into a league,—and a vast material power could be sud¬ 
denly hurled from tlwise shores against England. The 
exiled court leaped with joy at any prospect of renewing 
the war. But Charles was poor and his credit low. Ho 
wanted money for an outfit—Kuperi coolly and charac¬ 
teristically sent out a frigate, caught a Dutch trader, sold 
her for ten thousand pounds, and despatched the money 
to his cousin at the Hague. 

As soon as the arrangements for his now model w r ere 
got into a state of progress, Blake, his pennons flying 
from tho masts of the Triumph, passed down the Channel 
w ith the fourth division to check the growing disorders 
at Kinsalo. Nor was it long before tho Cavaliers had 
reason to know that a new system had begun with 
tho new general. Their fleet, returning from a cruise, 
encountered a storm, and the frigate Charles, separated 
from the other vessels^ got involved in a dense fog, which 
prevented a good look-out being kept. Before the cap¬ 
tain was aware of the enemy’s presence ho was assailed 
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by the Constant Warwick and the Leopard, part of 
Blake’s squadron, and after a sharp action was compelled 
to surrender. Pushing forward this success, Blake 
followed the returning fleet to their pirate hold and shut 
them up safely within it,—as Ascue in an earlier part of 
the summer had endeavoured to do without success. 
The arrival of this new force at Kinsale disconcerted 
tho vast plans of the Cavaliers. Charles did not dare 
to sail for the Irish coast; Rupert could no longer send 
out his ships; and tho sources of supply being cut oft’ by 
tho blockade, his funds rapidly grew less. Though he 
had more than half tho island at his back, his prospect^ 
were gloomy. His fleet was locked up. He could only 
escape from his perilous position by cutting through tho 
guard-ships j and even if ho got away from Kinsale and 
from the enemy, ho Jtnow # of no harbour fn which ho 
could seek refuge from pursuit or carry on the sale of 
his prizes. This posture of affairs ivas the more vexa¬ 
tious, as the tine weather being come, and his fleet 
careened and ready for a summer voyage, ho had raised 
an extraordinary levy of men. Instead’of sweeping the 
coasts and rivers of their mercantile marine, as he had 
hoped, ho was forced to act on the defensive, and erect 
batteries on tho shore to prevent the enemy’s fire-ships 
coming into harbour and burning his fleet. Worst of all, 
his men began to nnirmin and desert. Blake offered them 
lower pay and nono of that license which they enjoyed at 
Kinsale; yet liis influence was already such in tho navy, 
that they went over to him at every convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, Rupert, mad with rago, one day seized ten of 
his men, on the pica that ho suspected them of a desire 
to escape, and strung them up at the yard-arm. Harassed 
by these causes of discontent and "impatient of a pro¬ 
longed inactivity, ho would have risked an engagement 
with his wary adversary; but in a ease of so much 
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moment, be listened to the counsel of hi more experi¬ 
enced naval oil leers, who told him it would bo rushing 
on destruction to attack Blake in his present position, 
until they had prepared some lire-sliips, and crowded 
th eir decks w itli an overpow ering body of soldiers and 
marines. The town of Kinsale being open to the 
country, Rupert went overland to tlievarious port-towns 
on the coast still possessed by the royali&ts, to engage as 
many men as could he prc\ ailed on to accept high pay 
and hard service; but when he returned to Kinsale with 
these recruits, the courage of his captains had been so 
lt ,much cowed they still voted in the council of war that 
it was unwihC to hazard a trial of strength with such an 
enemy,* and that consequently the only course was to 
secure their ships in the harbour until foul weather, 
(which had* already, even iu # thc early summer, more than 
once driven the hostile licet to Milford Haven,) should 
compel Blake to q*iit his station and either return to 
Bristol Channel or the Downs. Inlinitcly chagrined 
at this turn of opinion, Rupert, compelled by the failure 
of his funds, disbanded his new levies, dismantled the 
useless barques, beeping oidy the /lag-ships and four 
frigates to wait on them, ready for active service. 

One of Blake’s letters to the House of Commons will 
suggest the perils of tho service even in the best month 
of summer: 

“Me. Spiukeb, -The high valuo which the honour¬ 
able house hath been pleased to put upon our honest 
endeavours, signified unto us by yours of tho 5th instant, 
we receive -with all humble acknowledgment, desiring 
from ourselves that the fruit of all may bo to render us 
more able and prosperous in their service, by making us 
more lowly in tHe sight of God. And as we have learn i d 
, from our Great Master, when yu have done all wo can, 
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to *(mkp'< ourselves unprofitable servants unto God: so, 
tor ail the good he bath, or shall be pleased to do by us, 
his unworthiest instruments, it shall bo sufficient unto 
us to bo accounted but faithful servants unto men for 
the Lord’s sake. Of this honour we shall ever be 
ambitious, but shall desire, next unto God, to owe it 
rather unto the prayers than thanks of men: as having 
more need of one than any right to the other, Being 
thus resolved, however, it hath or shall please God to 
exercise us with varieties of providence we shall not 
doubt through his blessing of good success and a happy 
conclusion in the end. 

We have now been thirteen da vs absent from Kins ale, 
from wheuee we were forced by extremity of weather, and 
driven hither whore we now are with eight ships—viz. 
Triumph, Charles, Leopard, Lion, Garland* Hercules, 
John, and Elizabeth. We shall, God willing, with the 
iirst opportunity, endeavour to get •Kinsale Bay again 
and pursue our former resolution, if we Bhall find them 
there, or olherwisc to follow them whithersoever they 
shall go. 

In tho meantime we have despatched away directions 
to Vice-Admiral Moulton ancl others, ad\ising them to 
put themselves into the strongest posture they may to 
defend themselves and oppose the enemy in case bo 
Bbould be gono out and nearer the’Channel. We shall* 
neglect no opportunity of doing our duty and discharg¬ 
ing that great trust which tho Parliament hath been 
pleased to repose in us, which may make it appear how 
much we are • 

“ Your most faithful and humble Servants, 

* t 

“ Hubert Blake, 

* Leake.” 

“ From aboard the Triumph, in Milford Haven, 

“ Juno 13, 1G4S>.» 
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Meanwhile the approach of the victorious Roundheads 
by land, storming their way from Dublin southward, 
under the command of Cromwell, warned Rupert that, 
in spite of his batteries and castles, his hold was growing 
insecure. As dangers thickened around him, his mind 
lTccame a prey to jealousy and distrust. He accusod the 
governor of Cork of a desire to betray him to the enemy. 
Ho shot an ensign and all his company on suspecting 
them of an intention to afford a passage to Blake through 
the line of guard-ships. In his nervous agitation lie 
conceived doubts of the fidelity of the Cavalier governor 
„of Kinsale castle, and actually took that fortress by 
surpriso as a precaution against an imaginary act of 
bad faith. As tho winter neared and the strong winds 
of tho north-east set in, Blake was forced to ride out 
at a greathr distance from the mouth of the harbour; 
it being an extremely dangerous lec-shore, and without 
safe anchorage at any point. As the weather broke up 
Rupert prepared for tho long-expected day of escape. 
But at the last moment he was unable to man tho 
greater part of his ships, and ho reluctantly left several 
of these behind a prey to the enemy. The castle ho 
gave up to the Marquis of Ormonde, then retreating 
towards Cork before tho parliamentary army. When 
ho came to reckon up his effectivo force, he found that 
his whole fleet consisted of only seven sail of all rales. 
"With this force, aidod by the elements, he had the good 
fortune to escape from Kinsalc. Continual storms had 
rendered it impossible for Blake to keep his floet toge¬ 
ther off that torrilde coast: many of his ships had been 
driven to tlie nearest ports for shelter; and towards Iho 
end of October, a violent gale having still fuither 
weakened the blockading squadron, and scattered tho 
few remaining vessels widely about the offing, Rupert 
and Maurice seized an opportunity to steal aw.iy im- 
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observed, and when once out at sea, they spread their 
sails direct for Portugal. 

Ilia naval duties at Kinsale ended by the flight of tho 
two princes, Blake repaired to Boss. Cromwell was 
negotiating the surrender of that important town under 
tho threat of such an assault as had already over¬ 
whelmed Tredah and Wexford with sudden ruin. Fate 
had not yet fixed the destinies of Blake. At the request 
of Cromwell, he became a Commissioner for the arrange¬ 
ment of Irish Affairs. His colleagues were, Deane, who 
had joined him at an early period on tho Irish coast, Sir 
William Fenton and Lord Berghill. Cromwell wished. 
him to take a command on shore, and wrote to the 
House of Commons on ^the subject. Men of his cha¬ 
racter were needed in Ireland, and the House of Com¬ 
mons offered him tho rank of Major-Genera^ and pro¬ 
posed to raiso a regiment for him. But it left him his 
choice and he chose to remain at sea. lie was called 
away from his duties as a Commissioner to go in chase 

of his old and formidable advcrsai’ics.. With their 

m • • 

characteristic impartiality, the Corsair princes, when 
they escaped from the Trisli Seas, levied black mail on-all 
nations. In standing across for tho Continent, Maurice 
encountered a Malaga trader, which struck at his first 
summons, and was of course seized; shortly afterwards 
"Rupert met with two English mcrchant-mon, bound from 
London to San Luear in Spain, and after a desperate 
struggle mastered and manned them for further service. 
While scudding along tho shore towards the Tagus, in 
which river tho King of Portugal, in his Jiorror of 
Puritans and patriots, had given him a promise of pro¬ 
tection against his pursuers, a vessel from Brazil, 
fYoijjJitcd for Lisbon with tho property ftf Portuguese 
I radors, stood across his lino of sail, when he instantly 
cave chase, overtook, ca^trrtvd and condemned her ns a 
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prize, on the absurd plea that she had not struck her 
colours to him at tlie first summons. Though other 
nations suffered from these outrageous piracies, the 
chief losses, of course, fell on the mercantile men of 
England ; and as the Council of State received from the 
London and Bristol traders most urgent complaints of 
the insecurity of the narrow seas, they took on the lib 
of December the unusual resolution to fit out a winter 
licet, and they invited Blake to assume the command 
and go in pursuit of the pestilent marauders. 

By the middle of January, 1G50, a small force, consist¬ 
ing of live ships, the Tiger, John, Tenth Whelp, Signet, 
and Constant Warwick, carrying altogether one hundred 
and fourteen guns, was ready for sea; and as soon as he 
eouhl obtain his instructions, jTlake went on board the 
Tiger. r ihese instructions directed him “to pursue, 
seize, surprise, scatter, fight with and destroy” the ships 
of the revolted fieri, and to suppress pirates aud protect 
lawful traders in the e\ercisc of their calling. If any 
foreign prince or power joined with or assisted the corsair 
princes, lvc was required not to spare the revolters ou 
that account; and in case the foreign power assisted the 
revolters by force of arms, he was to fight with them, 
and by God’s help destroy them. Ifc was to prevent 
any injury to the foreign prisoners who might fall into 
his hands; and to send them at his convenience to 
England, there to await the decision of Parliament. Tf 
any vessel or vessels belonging to the revolted fleet 
should he sold by their commander to a foreign power, 
or the subject o** a foreign power, he was directed to 
demand, attack, capture or destroy them wherever found, 
as a part of the English navy which the revolters had no 
right to sell. TLcso were the details. As to general 
principles, ho was instructed that timo out of miud the 
lordship of the seas had belonged to England. This 
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ancient right lie was directed to maintain; to cause tho 
ships of all nations to strike their flags in his presence; 
and in case of refusal to seize and send them in" as 
prisoners, unless they should offer such obedience and 
reparation as ho might judge suilicicnt. It was sub¬ 
mitted to his prudence, however, not to proceed so.f&r 
in these demands as to force hostilities with any superior 
licet, until the particular object of his voyage had been 
accomplished. But he was to keep for future use a 
strict account of any Hag that refused to acknowledge 
his dominion of the sea. Towards foreign powers at 
peace with England ho was directed to avoid every cause 
of olfence and to renew ancient leagues of trade and 
friendship with them, unless such {States should join 
with and protect the revellers; in which case he was 
instructed to assail tht* said powers, to dititroy tlicir 
Heels, and to capture their merchant-vessels, and send 
them as prizes into tho most convergent English ports. 
Lastly, as emits could not be foreseen, and the means 
of communication with London would bo slow'and un¬ 
certain, ho was invested with a wide discretionary power 
in the disposal of his fleet. The final clause contained 
the essential spirit of his instructions—“You are to 
order and dispose of tho said fleet and tin' ships uuder 
your command as mag be most advantageous for the public, 
and for obtaining the ends for which the fleet is set 
forth; making it your special care in discharge of that 
great trust committed to you, that the Commonwealth' 
receive no detriment .” 

To the five ships first equipped for this service eight 
others were added in tho spring, four mcn-of-war—Beso- 
lulion, St. Androw, Phamix, and Satisfaction—and four 
merchant-men—.Hercules, America, m Great Lewis, and 
iM 6 reliant—uuder the command of Admifal Pophain, who 
also carried out additional instructions to his colleague. 
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In tho meantime Rupert had sailed into the Tagus and 
received a cordial and flattering welcome from John of 
Braganza, King of Portugal, who assured him that lie 
would protect him in that river against all his enenue'' 
A friendly salute from tho forts welcomed tlu fugilivi 1 
with royal honours. The first night the prine au< Iiori d 
in Weyrs Bay, near tho river mouth; next uu\ they 
stood higher up the stream, fixing their station at 
Kathcrina, until Rupert should find Inline t> no i i 
himself at court in due form. Ills reception v ,.s nou^e 
to turn a steadier hr.uu than his; Kilj . ion s( at onu 
,of his proudest nobles to attend tl.e fit ‘t l'nu* 
from Belleisle to the palace, where he n u'i ri. ui r per¬ 
son and m the warmest manner the peon i j of j lvu ( 
tion which lie had previouslv madi lli out! lu-? uim> 
The fleet'tliLn anchored under the <> m i, Ihllu-h 
and the officers sold the good-* l.ihen m their | t > 
the Portuguese merchants; whnh done, tliey ‘•u'mI i i 
Lisbon, where they employed tin sianuii dining the 
winter months in careening, victualling, and fitting mil 
their prizes as mcn-of-war. At 1h< approach of prm^, 
Rupert, tired of court festivities, went on hum! a u 1 
dropped down the river to Billeisle, vvitii 1 In intuition 
of renewing, under more favouraidi nuspn* « *. profit - 
able piracies of the former )(ar but lx for lu c uld i' 
clear of the Tagus, Blake was at its m ith vith lu uJi 
fleet of five ships; and not daring to utiunpt a passage 
by force against such a commuudtr, Rupert anehond 
under tho guns of the fort. Blake now sent an officer 
to ask the Kiugh permission to attack the revolted «hip u 
at their anchorage. John haughtily refused. BJakt 
affected not to comprehend the King's answer, and 
ordered his boats to cross the bar. A few shots from 
Belirn C&Btle stopped them. At the first discharge 
Blake sent a boat to inquire the reason for + his show of 
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hostility against ajriendly power, there being no war at 
that - time between Portugal and England? The officer 
replied that he had received no orders to alloV any other 
•ships to pass. With great moderation, Blake sent his 
complaml to Lisbon: and some prominent members of 
t lit 1 mn 1 1, alarmed at the false position in which their 
Km \ jusli promise to the revolters had placed the 
ooiP t p’gi d him to make concessions to the powerful 
! ’< Me w k Ith (v en nt the last moment, rather than incur 
tn< 'M/jji U « fa natal war John’s own fears inclined 
]< ip • i l-i< - t these councils, so that^ instead of a 
i’ n J s ] 1 1 m nt one of his courliirsto compli-. 

t Ml iiv \ l .i ul to beg thaj, for the sake of 

, K ‘ he ul o >. .ittempt to enter the rher unless 
t wiulhei si,i oh l’uive huu to seek a shelter for his 
'up- ' r lit i luihlV' la added a supply of pro- 
\ > lh ii,( in n 111 ihe declared that he amis anvious 

Mi* liolalt i In ji.lly riur. But. he reminded the 

King Hut' Ik Mi'-tie < a- thu minister and representa- 
fi\c ot n • iwinfill n lion- that the fugitiv’C princes 
po>s« - - d in» count i \, in c tun a singlb port of their oaa*ii 
into v.Iik’i tin \ i mild ‘end their captures for legal con- 
ueinnauo i,and mi n llun lore incapable of bciugtreated 
i-a a* ui ■ i in i , Ibal tin ships then in tin .r possession 
r .i | 1 pi f llu Ihigli'' j i\ \. a\ liicli had been armed, 

11 | i*, |u tl and furnished 1\ Parliament in their own 
ports, and m.iuiud h) their own sonants; that, morc- 
lAei, Lie I\\ i> princes had ai tod as pirates and sea-robhers, 
uni by adding the raptured ships io their Jleet, were 
p.iwHLt into a power likely to prote dangerous to the 
liuful commerce of all nations; finally, tllat having 
no pla*v in the world AAliicli they could pretend to call 
1 lx ir own, th ej A\ere unable to appeal to the law of 
lAitfms, or ask the protection of any princo ui their 
revolt m.I piracy, without thereby creating a cause 
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of war between that prince and the, Commonwealth of 
England. 

To this clear statement of the question the King could 
only oppose his personal feelings and his rash promise. 
The royal Council was divided in opinion: the Condo do 
Jliro, an expert and sagacious minister, spoke the senti¬ 
ments of the more prudent, and his views w ere shared 
hy all the traders and merchants interested in the com¬ 
merce and colonies of the country. But the Queen, 
ardent, prodigal, and fascinated, warmly espoused the 
cause of her t brilliant guest; and two violent faction, 
arose in the court and city, of which i he rallying cm. 
were “peace” and “x\ar” with England. The weather 
growing foul, Blake entered the river with his licet and 
anchored in VYcyrs Bay, whence he unceasingly pressed 
the King And Council for leave 'lo fall ou the re colters ; 
hut weeks passed on and lie could obtain no satisfactory 
reply to bis requests. Duplicity and delay characterised 
all the proceedings'of the court. The Brazil fleet, then 
fitting out for the summer voyage, was almost ready 
to sail; and «ifc became apparent lo Blake that the 
Portuguese were trying by their civilities and council-* 
lo gain time until this fleet was despatched and out of 
danger. Rupert himself was mystified, ife complained 
that his enemy was allowed to come up the river to ftao 
Katherina, only tw^o miles from his own station. IIis 
sailors deserted to Blake in spite of c\ cry severity; and 
one of his largest ships, the Swallow, of thirty-six guns, 
was in tho very act of escaping when the plot was dis¬ 
covered and defeated. Alarmed at these symptoms of 
revolt in diis crews, and doubtful whether tho Queen 
would be able lo prevail against the Miro party in the 
Council, ho secretly prepared to defend himself; and if 
liis worst fearL should be realised, to force a postage 
through the English squadron or nerhh in fhe -n, -itul. 
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TIis preparations did not escape the vigilance of tlie 
court, and they created a suspicion in high quarters 
lhafc, urged by haired and despair, he was about to com¬ 
mit some act of wanton hostility against his protectors. 
Fear in some, contempt in others, were thus raised. 
Hut the more factious and alarmed the city grew, flic 
safer Rupert felt himself. As a ready njeans of sowing 
dissensions in Lisbon, he courted the priests and the 
populace. Though a Protestant, he did his best to rouse 
the passions of the Portuguese Catholics against his 
adopted country. Ho urged the priests to preach a 
crusade against England, not only as a point of con* 
science, but also as a means of increasing their own 
tfbrldly influence. These meu -willingly gave their aid 
and countenance: they harangued against patriots and 
protested against the shame of a Christian nation treat¬ 
ing with rebels, until the Lisbon people were so incensed 
that the King could hardly pass jowji the streets of his 
capital without hearing the exclamations of their rage 
and fanaticism. To gain oxer the mob to his interest, 
Rupert went among them, gave them money'and soft 
speeches, and made a pretence of placing himself and his 
(anise under their protection. These artifices succeeded 
so far as to compel the Miro part) to he i vtremely wary, 
and to postpone a final arrangement of the question. 

Not content with the su ‘cos*- of th«? appeal to the basest 
passions, the fugitive armed an assassin against the life 
of his formidable enemy. The only plea ever put forth 
by his partisans in excuse for this attempt at private 
murder xvas a false report to the effect that some persons 
from the English fleet went on shore at Jlelleisle to 
attack n hunting-party, including Rupert, Maurice, and 
several other‘Cavaliers, in which, hoy ever, they pretend 
thal the Roundheads got the worst of if, and were glad 
to retreat j the real truth ,being that tho men were scat 
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on shore in flic ordinary way to obtain fresh-water, and 
wliile gelling it were assailed by liiipert’s party, who 
killed one of their number, dangerously wounded three 
others, and made five prisoners. Towards evening of 
the day on which this incident had occurred, a bombshell, 
placed in a double-headed barrel, with a lock in the 
middle so contrived that on being opened it would give 
fire to a quick-match and cause the whole to explode, 
was sent by Rupert to Blake’s flag-ship, in a Portuguese 
boat, manned by a trusty sudor and two negroes, the 
former dressed-- as a Portuguese tradesman. The men 
sent on this murderous errand were instructed to pay 
they were oil merchants conn' with a pi (‘sent for the 
seamen. But when the hoat armed at the ship’s sterft, 
they found the ports there dosed, and wIdle they were 
rowing lOiVnd to the transom-port, pome ol the crew 
observed and rccogiu^d the Englishman as one of 
"Rupert’s men whom they had fn qiiently met on shore 
at Belleide; and before any mischief could be done lie 
was arrested and the deuee of which he was to have 
been the* exoeuiioneV discovered. 

Having missed bis aim, and doubtful of the King’-, 
resolution, with failing provisions and wavering men on 
board, .Rupert engaged the governor of the castle to 
connivo at his passage, and prepared to fall down the 
stream with the tirsrt favourable wind. But Blake Irid 
friends on hoard the Prince’s ships, and being infornu l 
of this design, lie towed his vessels in a dead calm to 
the mouth of the river, which movement compelled 
Rupert to fall hack to his old position. Months were 
these blockades and negotiations without 
Blake, now strengthened by the arrival of 
Topham’s squadron, represented to tho King that his 
port had been dishonoured, that innocent blood had been' 
shedj and ho demanded in more urgent terms ;ierniis- 
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sion to right himself. Instead of complying with this 
request, tho monarch at last threw off the mask, put 
homo of the English merchants under arrest, and pro¬ 
nounced for the cause of tho two princes. This change, 
w Idle it simplified the state of allairs and left Blake to 
act as ho thought proper, added the whole weight of the 
Portuguese navy to the force of the revolters. Blake’s 
answer, however, was swift and sure. Tho Brazil 
llecf of nine sail coming out of the Tagus, he seized 
them without ceremony, removed the officers and crew, 
put trusty men in their places, and thus at & stroke raised 
his ow n eft eel i ve strength from thirteen to twenty-two sail. 

At the same time he threatened to seize the American 

# 

licets on their return, if the revolted wtj^o not immedi¬ 
ately compelled to quit the Tagus. The English Admi¬ 
ral had been so modest* in his demeanour, si? moderate 
in his demands, the King was astounded at w r hat he 
called the temerily of these acts of sylf-dofcnce ; and in 
Hit' first outburst of lus rage he gafe orders to arm the 
coasts raid fit out his fleets for service. Miro was dis¬ 
graced. The friends of peace were drscoilntenanced. A 
squtyjron of thirteen men-oi-war was equipped; and, 
under the command of Vara John, was ordered to join 
the force under Hupert. Even then, tln v did not con¬ 
sider it prudent to attack the English, who continued to 
cruise at the river mouth, interrupting all commerce by 
sen, and threatening to intercept the richly-freighted 
\ essels known to be coming homo from the Brazils. 

Autumn was deeply advanced. The fleet had been 
in those unfriendly waters seven months, and although 
provisions and stores had been supplied bf Popham’s 
squadron and by other means, the ships were sea-worn, 
t ho stores well nigh exhausted, the jnen suffering from 
the? effects of long confinement and sevftre di ties. Itu- 
pert trusted, to tho stories of winter, and the court of 
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Portugal believed it would be impossible for the English 
to slay on that bleak and hostile coast. But A T aue, one 
of the greatest naval administrators ever born, was inde¬ 
fatigable at home in preparing the materials of war. In 
spite of the elements Blako remained in the Portuguese 
waters to encounter one of the Brazil fleets, consisting 
of twenty-three sail, just as they were about to enter the 
Tagus, when a brief hut fierce engagement ended in the 
loss of the Portuguese flag-ship, which went down during 
the cannonade, and three other ships, w hich were set on fire 
and consumed; and the capture of the vice-admiral and 
eleven large ships, all laden w ith the most precious car¬ 
goes. Only seven of the smallest barques escaped; 
they got away* and slipped into the river while the con¬ 
test w r as at its height. AVhen the king heard of his great 
disaster, he went on board .Rupert s flag-ship, and ordered 
him to attack the English with the combined fleets and 
roco\er his lost treasures. Buberl was willing, hut the 
winds kept no termfcwith the royal thir&t for revenge, 
and the Portuguese pennons floated idly in the river, 
while the victorious English repaired their losses and 
counted their magnificent gains by the late engageqyjni. 
At last, however, a fair wind sprang up, and with 
provisions already on board for fourteen days—ample 
time as the courtiers thought to eapturc or destroy tin 
blockading squadron. .Rupert dropped down the river, at 
the same time hoisting signals for Vara John to follow* 
and join him below Bclim with all his disposable force. 
But the Portguese commander either could not or would 
not raise his anchor for several hours, and the revolters 
were already up w’ith the English squadron before their 
Portuguese allies had got under sail. Want of concert 
prevailed throughout. The ships w r erc scattered over a 
wide ck pause ofisca, and neither party was able to afl&rd 
assistance to the other. While moving about th bar- 
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hour in a thick fog, the Prince suddenly discovered the 
admiral, with Blake’s pennons floating at the main-top, 
riding within pistol-shot of his stern; and with that 
fearlessness which concealed so many faults, he gave 
orders to tack round quickly and run alongside the flag¬ 
ship, without firing a single shot or raising the least 
shout till they were near enough to spring on board. 
The men of the admiral caught a glimpse of the sus- ■ 
pieious craft through the thick atmosphere, aud as she 
passed in silence under their Ice, poured into her a 
broadside that shattered her forc-topnutst. Blake con¬ 
tinued his course, the fog slipped in, and the two ships 
were instantly out of sight. Kiipcri’a fleet was too far 
to leeward to givo chase or render assistance. Their 
outfit being exhausted, the allies returned to their for¬ 
mer station at Belleisle, mutually accusing each other of 
incapacity. Vara John was deposed from his command, 
and judged unworthy ever to he •again employed in 
his country’s service. Blake and Popham, after des¬ 
patching all their prizes to England, returned to block 
up still more closely the mouth of tile Tagus. 

A second descent of the combined fleets was equally 
unsuccessful. Without risking a general engagement, 
which he had no desire to risk, Blake remained master aL 
sea. Itupcrt had seen no more service on this new 
element than himself; hut it is curtous that the veterau 
admirals of Portugal should have been foiled in all their 
attempts to force Blake either to quit his position or 
fight a battle. At length the loss of so many vessels, 
and the continual outcries of his subjects, induced Xin 6 
John to sue for peace on reasonable terms. As neces¬ 
sary preliminaries to a peace, Miro was restored to 
favour,' and it was intimated to the fugitive princes with 
‘many feigned regrets that the crown of Portugal could 
no longer protect them •against tho might of England. 
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Rupert received a hint that as Blake was at sea in search 
of the dispersed fleets of Brazil, somo of which had 
stopped short at the Azores, while others had run for 
safety into Spanish ports, ho might get clear away with 
hi^ ships. If the princes did not depart, they were given 
to understand that on Blake’s return he would be allowed 
to attack them at their moorings. Rupert therefore 
again unfurled his corsair banner, slipped his cables, and 
under a friendly salute, the last he ever heard in Por¬ 
tugal, he dropped down the river in search of new ad¬ 
venture’s. 

• As soon as the princes had quitted Bellcisle, Bon John 
despatched an envoy to London to sue for peace and 
friendship with the English Commonwealth. Ilis for¬ 
mer pride was remembered again ft his present humility, 
and the Council of State made hard conditions. But 
the envoy granted all the preliminaries demanded. lie 
agreed that the English merchants who had been under 
arrest should be set at liberty; that they should have 
all their losses,made good to them; that the King of 
Portugal should defray a considerable part of the war 
expenses ^already incurred. When the envoy presumed 
to dispute some dates and details, the haughty Council 
commanded him to quit the country. However galling 
to liis pride, Don John was obliged to submit. He sen! 
a nobleman of high rank, the Condo dc Camera, as ex¬ 
traordinary ambassador, to deprecate the anger of Par¬ 
liament. The Condo assented to every proposal made 
to him by the Council:—but delays again arose through 
tho change 4 from Urn Parliamentary to the Protectoral 
form of government, and it was not until January, 1 God 
that the treaty of peace, trade, and friendship was finally 
ratified betwecj\, the two powers. So long as he liygd, 
Bon John gave England little trouble. 

At the close of the dispute With the court of Lisbon, 
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the owners of the nine ships seized'and detained by 
Blake at the mouth of the Tagus were allowed to pre¬ 
sent a statement of tlicir grievance to the judges of the 
Court of Admiralty. Blake’s conduct in the matter was 
minutely investigated; Admiral Popham was called on 
to give evidence as to the facts: and after a full inquiry 
the judges decided that the General-at-Sea had acted in 
the spirit of his instructions. But they acknowledged 
the private losses which the owners might have suffered 
by the forcible detention of their ships, and decided that 
the same compensation should bo awarded to them for 
the service, as in cases where ships had bcc,n hired by 
the State. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1650—1651. 

CAVALIER-CORK A IRS. 

• • 

RurEitT had ii9t invented the corsair system. That 
honour belonged to George Carteret, governor ot' Guern¬ 
sey. While the King was still at Oxford, and when 
Blake was'vigorously defending* Lyme, Carteret des¬ 
pairing of the royal cause on land, ordered a model 
galley to bo built*.for him by the expert artizans of 
St. Malocs. She was fitted with twelve pair of oars and 
with largo sails, so as to go against wind and tide. She 
carried one brass'cannon and two swivels, and was manned 
by thirty-six desperate ruilians. She cruised in tin 
narrow seas, and her captures were armed and converted 
into warrships. Carteret became master of a Jflcct. He 
soon made himself terrible to the London merchants. 
Warwick, sent to reduce the islands to obedicnee, re¬ 
turned without crushing the freebooters, and their enter¬ 
prises took a wider sweep. Bor a while Carteret was 
master of the narrow seas. Charles then gave him the 
commission of a Vice-Admiral in the Channel, and the 
royalist rovdr filled his coffers and strengthened himself 
in his hold, Mont Orgueib Castle, against the Roundhead 
forces. A career like that of Sir George Carteret, com¬ 
bining danger, enterprise and success, had an irresistiftlo' 
charm for Rupert; and it is demonstrable that from the 
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period of his first o/Ter to go on board the revolted fleet, 
ho proposed to live by plunder. His intention was to 
establish one or more strongholds, from which he flattered 
himself that he should be able to interrupt at his will 
the rich commerce of the narrow seas. His first idea 
was to make his lairs, as many of the old northern jarls 
and vikings had done before him, in the Channel Islands, 
and particularly in the formidable groups of rocks lying 
off the Land’s-cnd, the Isles of Scilly. iSature herself 
might have formed these islands for a pirate hold. Dan¬ 
gerous sunken rocks, an extremely intricate channel, 

and a sea unrivalled for swell and violence, prevented the 
* 

approach of frigates or other armed \ easels towards the 
centre of the group ; and, as the ruins still visible show, 
art had come edicioutl^ in aid of nature. At every point 
where it seemed possible to effect a landing, stood block¬ 
houses and batteries connected with each other hy lines 
and breast-works of the most formidable character. 
On St. Mary’s Island, even at that.time the wealthiest 
and most populous of the group, these iield-works were 
bound together by castles of great; strength and com¬ 
manding position: Old Town Castle, a strong pile in the 
days of Leland; Star Castle, with its ditch and ramparts, 
built by Sir John Godolphin in Elizubcih’s reign; and 
the Giant’s Castle, standing on the crest of a bold and 
rugged cliff. Some of the islets wfcrc extremely fertile; 
corn grow in abundance on many of them, and they were 
' All well stocked with rabbits, cranes, swans, herons, and 
sea-fowl. Into this convenient hold Itupert poured men, 
money and warlike stores. To ensure his force against 
tho risk of capture by sudden assault,—for the Dutch 
were anxious to possess so convenient a port, and their 
iayious Admiral, Tromp, had been seen hovering about 
'under suspicious circumstances,— he gave tho command, 
civil and military, to the gr.llant Sir John Grenulle, . 
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nephew of Sir Hi chard Grenville, Blake’s old antagonist 
at Taunton. The islanders, children of the sun and sea, 
willingly joined in tho attempt to convert their homo 
into an important magazine and naval station. And to 
render the extraordinary combination of natural and 
artificial defences perfect, two thousand picked men were 
landed as a garrison, aided by a multitude of Cavalier 
gentry, whoso private fortunes had been wasted in tho 
war. 

"When cruising iu the South Channel, before the 
approach of Blake’s squadron had driven him to Kiusale, 
Pupert had carried the fruits of his terrible industry 
into this pirato hold. The store-houses on these rocks 
were filled with the captured merchandise of all nations; 
hut the chief articles stored up were silks, corn, wine, 
oil, timber,*and the precious metals. AVhile in Ireland, 
apparently engaged in tho work of co-operating with tho 
Marquis of Ormonde in the royal cause, lie had been 
occupied with tho task of strongJiening this position. 
On the 3rd of March he sent to Hir John Grenville from 
that country as much corn, salt, iron and steel as the 
ships could stow, liis project of starting as a corsair 
on a large scale was not disguised. In April he wrote to 
Grenville on the subject nearest his heart :—“ You will 
receive,” he says, “ if these ships come safe, such pro¬ 
visions as we can sptire here, and also some men, which 
I was feign to send out of my dw r n regiment. They aie 
all armed, and have somo [arms] to spare. The officers 
have formerly served his Majesty. You may trust them. 
I doubt not^ere long to see Scilly a second Venice. It 
will be for our security and benefit; for if the worst 
come to tho worst, it is but going to SeilJy with this fleet, 
where, after a little •while, w r c may get tho King a gqod 
subsistence; ancT, I believe, we shall make a shift to live’ 
in spite of all factions.*’ 
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The exiled family and their chief adherents seem to 
have entertained no scruples about this system of free- 
booting. On hearing of a new capture, Charles writes 
from the Hague to his cousin: “ Having already dis¬ 
bursed for the fleet a considerable part of those moneys 
which wo intended for own support and maintenance, 
and being now totally destitute of means to pay the 
debts of our dear brother, the Duke of York, and our 
own, and to provide for the subsistence of ourselves 
and family, we are no ways able to discharge the debts 
contracted at Ilelvoetsluys for the licet; c and we intend, 
therefore, to provide for the satisfaction thereof out of 
tho proceeds of the goods in the ship lately taken, if it 
prove good prize.”—Charles drew on the corsair prince 
as on a bank; and when Buperb could no longer meet 
tho demand made on him by his royal cousins 0 out of the 
stolen properly at hand, ho had recourse to the goods 
and chattels laid up for future use in his stronghold at 
Neilly. J*rog, a merchant, who had .discounted a bill of 
15000/. drawn by Charles on Bupert, arrived at Kinsale 
to ask for his money; but being dissatisfied with tho 
prizes offered to him in liquidation of his claim, the 
prince gave him 533/. in gold and silver, and an order on 
Sir John Grenville, at Scilly, for 10,000 lbs. weight of 
Ardasse silk, as an equivalent for the remaining 4407/. 
In this way the business of the called court was done. 
Men w ho had formerly been colonels of regiments be¬ 
came captains of frigates; those who could iind no vessel 
to command, repaired to Scilly, Jersey, or G uernsey, to 
share ill the defence or joiu predatory parties as volun¬ 
teers ; so that when St. Mary’s Island fell at last into 
Blake’s hand*s, he found as many colonels and captains 
in Jibe forts and castles as wrould havb sufficed to officer 
a large army. The court busied itself daily with these 
piracies. Instead of concerning itself with the affairs of 
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nations, with the intrigues at Madrid, London and 
Versailles, the royal Council became engrossed with price¬ 
lists, trade speculations, and rates of exchange. G-ossip 
from Amsterdam was received with more eagerness than 
gossip from Paris. The gravity with which the old si ates- 
men of the Stuarts discussed the market value of hides, 
sugar, silk, and timber, was excessively ludicrous. Claren¬ 
don, Cottington, and the most reputable members of the 
party sanctioned this course of life,—accepting from neces¬ 
sity that which the ’Bohemian Princes had adopted from 
love of adventure and lawlessness of spirit. Nor was 
Charles averse to share the disgrace as well as the profit. 
Carteret, his deputy-governor of Jersey anil Guernsey, 
fitted out a ileet of ten light and fast-sailing frigates, 
each carrying eight or ten guns, for the purposes of 
piracy, wifh his consent, if not by his orders,—and this 
gallant freebooter brought in and sold numerous prizes 
in the ports of Jcr°cy, w hile Charles himself was present 
on the island. 

In one of his letters to Charles, Prince Jtupcrt gives 
some account of hiS lawless adventures during his flight 
from Kinsale:—“ Some forty leagues from shore,” lie 
says, “ it happened that in the night, by a mistake of a 
light, all our fleet [five vessels] except Sir John Memies’s 
[ship] lost me. Two days after we made early in the 
morning seven ships to windward. AVe gave chase to 
them, and they to ns, which proved to be our fleet: 
Marshall being come in with a prize, aud my brother 
having taken another, made up the seven. At night, 
being moonlight, ,;o mado two great ships and a small 
vessel, which wo immediately chased. In the morning 
the Black Lady, tho Black Knight, tho Scott, and the 
Mary overtook th^m. The small ketch tore up right 
before the wind) and the Black Knight gave chase, but 
in vain. The other two being proved English, did not 
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alter their course. Our small ships fell to work, which 
lasted from seven in the morning until ten, about which 
time their admiral’s main-top-sail-yard and main-sail were 
shot by the board, which stopped her way until my Bhip 
came up, to which she struck without a shot of ours: 
after which the other yielded also. These prizes bdng 
considerable, and being fearful of some disaster, having 
near three hundred prize-men aboard us, it was gene¬ 
rally thought fit to secure and sell them with the first 
convenience to do, -which no place was thought more 
convenient nor safe than Lisbon.”^ The goods captured 
iii these vessels he sold to the Portuguese merchants for 
li0,000?.; the vessels themselves lie fitted out as men-of- 
war. Blake’s vigilance and activity never allowed him 
to return to the Channel Islands; but it cost the country 
much blood and much treasure before they wire reduced 
to obedience. 

"When the news arrived in England that Bupert had 
quitted Bclleisle on a new piratical expedition, the 
Council of State hastened the preparation of another 
licet to go in pursuit of him. The Fairfax, then on the 
stocks at Deptford, was rapidly finished. Penu was 
called ill haste from St. George’s Channel, the war being 
almost at an end in Ireland, and was appointed Vice- 
admiral of tho Straits. . The new fleet for tlio south 
consisted of eight of the best and .fleetest sailers in the 
navy, commanded by some of the most eminent captains 
of the age. The fiag-ship, Fairfax, Vice-admiral Penn, 
carried 52 guns and 250 men; the Centurion, Captain, 
afterwards tho famous Admiral Sir John Lawson; the 
Adventure, Captain Andrew Ball; the Foresight, Cap- 
lain, afterwards Admiral Ilowett; the Pelican, Captain, 
afterwards A dmiral Sir Joseph Jordan; the Assurance, 
.Cafdaiu Benjamin Blake, younger brother of the. Admi¬ 
ral ; and the Nonsuch, Captain Mildmay, wero all frigates 
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of HO guns and 150 men each. The other vessel, the 
Star, Captain Sandars, carried 22 guns and 80 men. On 
the heels of this squadron, a fourth fleet, consisting of 
the Triumph, Tiger, Angel, Bonad venture, Trades-increasc, 
Liou, and Hopeful Luke,—carrying in the whole 1220 
men and 270 guns—was sent out under the command of 
Vice-admiral Hall, for the special purpose of acting as 
convoy for the protection of English merchants in the 
waters of Southern Europe. By these squadrons new 
and enlarged powers wore carried out to Blake. Hitherto 
he had been requiredforward all his prizes to England 
for condemnation and sale: he was now desired to deal 

i » 

with his prizes as he thought best for the Service, send¬ 
ing them home or selling them in foreign ports, and 
using the money so obtained to revictnal and refit his 
ships as occasion might seem to him to require. IIis 
commission was renewed for an indefinite term ; and all 
the naval power of England in those seas, with the single 
exception of Hall’s convoy squadron, was placed at his 
absolute disposal. This mighty and irresponsible power 
was wielded by Blake with a wisdom, energy, and success 
which received unqualified admiration in England, and 
extorted applause from the most rancorous of our 
enemies abroad. He had no instructions to control his 
movements. Translated out of the mere forms of oflioc, 
the language of the Council of State to their great Com¬ 
mander was briefly this:—Uphold the interests and the 
honour of England; pursue, capture, or destroy its re¬ 
volted fleet; protect its trade and its citizens abroad ; 
overawe its rivals a id false friends; harass and humble 
its avowed ‘enemies! In the execution of his task ho 
was bound by no forms of law. The Commonwealth 
knew that the rulers of tho continent were not its 
friends 5 for altnougli war had not been declared in¬ 
words, the courts of France, .Spain, Holland, Tuscany, 
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and Portugal, had all favoured the royal fugitives, or 
pronounced their hatred and disdain of the English 
people and their Parliament by acts of hostility. The 
old ties of amity, the old treaties* of commerce which 
bound England to the nations of Europe, were all broken 
and abrogated by recent pvents ; and not knowing wlibn 
or from wlmt quarter a blow might be struck at its peace 
and honour, it behoved the-man who went abroad as the 
representative of his country, to treat with the suspected 
powers boldly, proudly, energetically, with words of peace 
on his lips, but with his hand always on .the hilt of his 
sword. 

After tlicir expulsion from the Tngus^ the crews of tho 
revolted Jlcet were beginning a new life. As adversity 
gathered round him, .Rupert grow reckless. Even a 
semblance of legality no longer seemed to lnln needful. 
“ Misfortune being now no novelty to us,” says the 
manuscript memoir found among his papers, “we plough 
the sea for a subsistence ; and boing'destitute of a port, 
we lake the coniines of the Mediterranean Sea for our 
harbour: poverty and despair being companions, and 
revenge our guide.” In this spirit the loyalists sailed 
from Lisbon. Coasting the shores of Andalusia, they 
fell in with the Malaga licet during « dark night, and 
any sail being now regarded as good prize, they fired into' 
them, and captured two ships. Under cover of night the 
others escaped, followed by the Second Charles which 
vessel, missing tho signal for retreat, parted company, 
and was for several days given up as lost. Rupert stood 
in for Malaga, intending to enter that roadstead by night 
and surprise the ships lying out of port. AV*th this de¬ 
sign the frigate Henry was sent forw ard with instructions 
to Jake up, a's if by accident, a position between the 
Vessels and tho mole, so that when th£ Prii.cu fell on 
them iu the night it might prevent them from retreating 
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into the harbour. But sorao of the Henry’s men deserted 
when the frigate anchored off the mole; and as these 
deserters informed the Spaniards of the intended night 
attaek, a signal from* the batteries warned the ships of 
their danger, and they stood safety in while it was yet 
brdad day. Finding his plan defeated, Rupert adopted- 
a friendly tone towards the citizens. Not able to drive 
him away by force, they in their turn tried to soothe his 
disappointment by the empty honours of a royal sal id e. 
As nothing could be got by staying there, the fleet sailed 
for Veles-Malaga, higher up the coast, where they had 
heard that some English merchant-ships were lying in 
security under the protection of a friendly power. On 
hearing of the appearance of the Bohemian corsair on 
the coasts of Andalusia, the governor of Veles-Malaga 
despatched' a courier to Madrid for instructions how 7 to 
act should the Prince make any hostile demonstration in 
his district; but on the plea that this messenger had not 
returned when Rupert arrived, he refused to interfere, 
and six English ships were flred and burnt by him under 
the guns of the Spanish batteries! 

Blake was out at sea, waiting the arrival of a supply 
of stores sent by the Council of State, wdicn intelligence 
of this atrocity, committed in a friendly port, reached 
him. Having already serious causes of complaint against 
the Spanish court, he wasted no time in communicating 
with the English Admiralty. Leaving orders for Admi¬ 
ral Penn to cruise about tho mouth of the Guadalquivcr, 
and watch the line of coast between Cadiz and Gibraltar 
be at once turned his bows towards the rocky entrance 
of ttw-Mediterranean, and passed the Straits w'ith all his 
fleefc, being the first English Admiral who had ventured 
into those remote av.d celebrated waters since tho time of 
the Crusades. Tne chase again became close and exciting:. 
Rupert had sailed from Malaga, no one knuw whither. 
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At Ufotril and at Capo do Gatn, Blake could pick up 
only vague and contradictory rumours. At Capo Palos, 
near Carlliagena, the revolted ships had last been seen in 
the midst of a tremendous squall; when, fortunately for 
their personal safety, the two princes separated i^oni 
their companions and ran out to sea. As the storm 
abated, they descried a Leghorn trader, and the corsair 
instinct being strong within them, gave chase, following 
her to the Barbarv shore, where she was at last overtaken 
and captured. The remainder of the revolted ships ran 
into Carthagena for shelter; and as soon as the foul 
weather cleared a little, the English fleet was seen ridiiJg 
before the harbour, cutting olf every hope of escape. 
Blake sent a messenger to inform the governor of the 
town that enemies to ttye Commonwealth of England had 
taken refuge in that port; that ho, as Admiral, carried 
instructions from Parliament to pursue and destroy them; 
and that, the two nations being Hup?at peace, ho hoped 
to he allowed to execute his orders without interference. 
The answer to these demands was not satisfactory. The 
governor pretended he could see no difference between 
one Englishman and another; he said he had nothing to 
do with their private quarrels; and ho concluded by 
stating his determination to protect ev cry one flying to 
his harbour who was not a declared enemy of his royal 
master. Spain had not yet learned to comprehend 
the genius of the young Republic. While professing 
herself ready to acknowledge the new order of things, 
she maintained a haughty and suspicious reserve of her 
veal sentiments. Willing enough to sec England on 
doubtful terms with her own enemies, the Dutch and 
Portuguese—not much offended, in consequence of the 
lat$ King’s behaviour towards the f nfgnta, at the dia- 
’asters of the royal house, the court of Madrid, neverthe¬ 
less, assumed a right to suspend judgment on the course 

K 
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of events—to hold out a hand to either party as it, might 
suit its pleasure or policy—and when occasion served to 
treat both Soundheads and Royalists with indiffcrenco 
and disdain. Nor was this proud caprice tho only thing 
which Blake found written in his book of wrongs. "Early 
in*the year Anthony Ascham had been sent by tho 
Council of State as their ambassador to Madrid. A 
suitable residence not being ready for him when he 
arrived, he repaired to an hotel with his servants and 
Baptista Riva-his interpreter. Clarendon and Cottington 
were then in Madrid prosecuting a hopeless suit in favour 
of their master; and on hearing that Ascham was on the 
road from Cadiz, .where he had received hospitality from 
the people, the two lords protested in bitter and indig¬ 
nant terms to lion Louis de Karo against his reception 
at court; find even hinted that, in their opinion, it would 
not be safe for him to appear in Madrid. Whether the 
Royalist lords were guilty of more than a wicked sugges¬ 
tion to their servants is a point involved in mystery; 
what is quite certain is the fact that Henry Progress, 
one of their personal attendants, and Jive other needy 
Cavaliers, went to Aseham’s hotel the day after his 
arrival, and finding him alono with lliva at dinner, rushed 
in upon the two men, crying—Welcome, gallants! wel¬ 
come ! In a moment they both fell on the lloor pierced 
with many wounds. c This atrocious deed, done in broad 
day, on the sacred person of an ambassador, in the centre 
of a great city, and under the eye of the court, raised n 
storm of indignation not only in Spain and England but 
all over Europe. Clarendon and Cottington were sus¬ 
pected of fceing privy to the murder; and Don Louis 
gave them to understand that if the enraged populace of 
London should retaliate on his ambassador there, rtho 
King would hold them responsible for the shedding of 
innocent blood. A special ng3nt was sent to deprecate 
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tlio wrath of Parliament, and a great parade was made 
of prosecuting the assassins. But Progress, the man 
whoso confession was of greatest consequence, was kept 
secreted in the Venetian embassy; the other scoundrels, 
though murderers could not lawfully plead privilege of 
sanctuary, were allowed to remain in a church to which 
they ran recking with blood; and after somo time the 
priests organised a scheme for their escape, which they 
all eiiected except Sparks, who was taken in the act and 
executed. These events made it absolutely necessary for 
Blake to show a strong hand at Oarthagcua. Disdaining 
to notice the governor’s pretended ignorance of the sta|e 
of things in England, he horc down on tlic rovolters, 
mastered the Roebuck, set tire to another ship, and drove 
the remainder on shore utterly disabled. The guns, 
tackle, furniture, stores? and ammunition wei*> saved by 
tho crews, and after some negotiation these were de¬ 
livered ii]) by the Spaniards to tl\p Admiral’s agent. 
With the exception of the Reformation and the Swallow, 
the two vessels in which the princes sailed, and tho Mar- 
madukc, their recent prize, the wholcof tlic revolted fleet 
was now captured and destroyed; and that corsair 
power, onl)' a lew days ago an object of terror to the 
pacific traders of all nations, was reduced lo so mere a 
wreck that it seemed impossible for it ever again to 
become an element in the European w aters. 

Not to leave a remnant behind him, Blako endea¬ 
voured to gain some intelligence of Rupert; aud, put on 
a false scent, either by design or otherwise, he steered 
for Majorca, expecting to find him lurking about the 
porta of that island. But the two brothers,'feeling that 
the game was nearly up,—for three vessels would be 
unable to attack merchant convoys yitli certain success, 
•And from the position of royal corsairs Aftking war on a 
grand scale against all flags and fleets, the) had now 
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become petty plunderers of unarmed vessels,—stood 
across for Toulon, where they had reason to expect a 
friendly reception from the omnipotent Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, that statesman being for the moment on bad terms 
with the Commonwealth. A sudden storm, however, 
separated the Reformation from its two fellows; Maurice 
rode, witli his prize, into the great road of Toulon, where 
he was quietly allowed to sell her cargo; Rupert -was 
driven by bad weather to the east, as far as Sicily, in 
which island he was-compelled to remain part of the 
winter, entirely uncertain as to his brother’s fate. At 
length, however, he reached * Toulon, whither he was 
quickly followed,, by the English squadron. Blake 
instantly sent into the town to protest against the 
honours and succours granted in a friendly port to 
fugitives from justice and enemies to the English Par¬ 
liament. This remonstrance producing no effect, the 
Admiral declared that he should consider the permitted 
sale in that port of a cargo of English goods, piraticully 
seized, as an hostile act; and that unless Chevalier 
Paul, tlio -French Admiral then commanding in the road, 
undertook to drive the corsairs from his harbour and 
restore their plunder to its lawful owners, he should 
hold himself free to make reprisals on the commerce of 
Prance. The Chevalier tried to avoid the necessity for 
such destructive measures, by hastening the departure 
of his dangerous guests. With his assistance they 
refitted and prepared for sea, when seizing a favourable 
opportunity, they escaped from the roadstead, and passed 
through tlio Baler "ic Islands. 

Penn was left to destroy the pirates; ho chased them 
from port to port, without falling in with them. Brokon in 
spirits and in fortune, they made their way to the W$st 
Jndies, where they lived by plundering the commerce of' 
Spain and England; and were now and then heard of in 
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Europe for several years after through tlio talc of some 
hapless merchant returning from the New World beg¬ 
gared by their depredations. At length the two brothers 
parted company in a tropical storm. Maurice was never 
heard of again; but Rupert lived to invent pinchbeck, 
and to enjoy the amenities of the Restoration. * 
Nothing is more curious in the history of those times 
than the way in which Blake exercised the tremendous 
powers entrusted to him by the Council of State. Men 
of office and ancient routine were startled by his bold 

•r 

and open policy, so far removed from tho old turns and 
tricks of diplomacy. Ilis logic was brief and simple: in 
lace of any event he asked himself but one question—la 
this for the honour and interest of England ? Whatever 
tho answer, that settled the question. If it appeared to 
him clear that the thing ought to he done, A was done. 
There was no looking right or left, backward or forward, 
to antecedents or consequences. Portugal and Spain 
had refused either to do justice o*r to give him formal 
permission to execute justice for himself; caring little 
for their oilbuded majesty and pride, he had taken the 
matter into his own hands, and had taught them that the 
younft Commonwealth of England would not be cheated, 
like an old and decrepit monarchy, with lying laws mid 
treacherous formalities. Trance had now roused his ire, 
and powerful as that country was usuler the great Cardi¬ 
nal’s sway, it soon felt the inconvenience of the reprisals 
which ho never threatened in vain. Months before the 
ailuir of the Marmadukc at Toulon, there had been some 
slight bickering between the two navies. James, Duke 
of York, had issued from the Hague a number of blank 
commissions^to be filled up by his agents with tho names 
of f persons able and willing to fiUout privateers and 
‘harass the coasts and commerce of Eflglanl, all goods 
taken by them being declared beforehand 'lawful prey. 
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Under tlie sanction of these commissions, men who cared 
nothing for Bound heads or Cavaliers, Bepnblics or 
Monarchies, chartered fleet sailers, and manning them 
powerfully, roved about the narrow seas in search of 
plunder. Some of their prizes had been carried into 
Brest and Havre; and speedy justice not being obtained 
for this wrong from the Court of Versailles, Parliament 
in its turn had issued letters of marque against French 
vessels. Except in a single ease, where he found, a 
French man-of-war lying in wait.for English merchants, 
Blako had hitherto scrupulously avoided every appear¬ 
ance of an intention to carry out his free instructions; 
but after the authorities at Toulon had openly received 
the revolters, he felt himself hound to retaliate on 
every occasion that should oiler itself. On bis voyage 
homeward, 4 be captured four French prizes,—one of 
them a fine frigate of forty guns, tho combat with which 
reads like an episode in an ancient romance. Meeting 
the Frenchman in .the Straits, Blake signalled for the 
captain to come on board his flag-ship; and Iip, consi¬ 
dering the visit one of friendship and ceremony, there 
being no declared war between the two nations, readily 
answered the invitation. Tho Admiral, when lie (altered 
his cabin, told him he was a prisoner; and asked him 
if lie would give up his sword. Astounded at such a 
demand, the Frenchfhnn boldly answered—No! Blake 
felt that an unfair advantage had been gained as the 
captain probably knew nothing of the Toulon affair or of 
the English throat of reprisals; and scorning to make a 
brave office^ the victim of a mistake, he told him he 
might go back to bis ship, if be wished, and fight it out 
as long as he was able. The captain thanked him for 
his handsome offer find retired. After two hours’ hard 
fighting he struck his flag, and being brought once 
more on board the 41ag-ship, likte a true French knight 
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lie made a low bow, kissed his sword affectionately and 
delivered it to his conqueror. 

After an absence of twenty months, during which he 
had completely dispersed and destroyed the revolters, 
rebuked the pride of Portugal, read a significant lesson 
to Spain and Prance, freed the southern and great mid¬ 
land seas from privateers, and left a salutary dread of 
the young Commonwealth on the shores of Barbary and 
among the naval powers of Italy, Blake returned to 
England. For the first time during centuries the fleets 
of Vejiieo and Genoa had found themselves in the 
immediate neighbourhood of au English power; aud 
though the name of Bkjkc had not yet grown into the 
word of terror it became in those distant parts a few 
years later, the rights and the honour of Englishmen 
began to be respeetetl from the date of Us first me¬ 
morable cruise in the Mediterranean. Applause aud 
more substantial rewards awaited Jiim at home. The 
Council of State made him a Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Parliament recorded its special thanks in his- 
favour and voted him a donation of* a thousand pounds. 
The whole country rang with the renown of a man 
who had revived tin? traditional glories of the Euglish 
navy and exercised so perilous a pou or with unequalled 
uisdom, resolution and success. 

Blake had little time allowed him for re.poso. Though 
the strength of the corsair Prince had been broken, 

, the hold which he had built for himself at Scilly, not 
only held out against the power of Parliament, but the 
desperate men whom ho had thrown into it continued to 
harass peaceful traders. The reduction of this group of 
rocks, together with the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
firmly held lby the brave and cntcaprising Carteret, was 
the naval work laid out by the CounciPfor the year 1C51. 
Fears were entertained of Butch interference; Van 
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Tromp, the oldest seaman of the naval Republic, was at 
sea with a mighty licet and suspicious instructions. Pai’- 
liament suspected him of a design against the islands, for 
which the depredations of the corsairs would have sup¬ 
plied sonic sort of excuse, and they sent ambassadors to 
the .States General to demand explanations. At the same 
lime they prepared to reduce tlie islands and seatlcr the 
pirates, and to remove all pretext for the intervention of 
Van Tromp. Tlie former colleagues were again named 
Generals of the Jfleet; and in April Illake and Ascue 
threatened St. Mary’s, the largest of the Scill^ group 
and the residence of the governor. On receiving the 
utfiial summons to surrender, Sir John Grenville replied 
in tlie tone of a 'man prepared^) impose rather than 
submit to conditions, lie said he was willing to enter 
into a treaty ; but lie spoke of hawng a large force at his 
disposal, not only suilieient to maintain the islands, but 
to restore the exile to the throne of his fathers. 


Despising this bombast, Blake selected eight hundred 
men, under tlie command of Captain Morris, to land at 
the hack of Trepco, an island lying against St. Mary’s, 
and of all the Scilly group tlie next to it in size and 
military importance. A garrison of nearly a thousand 
men, posted behind a line of breastworks, opposed tin's 
attempt; hut the .Roundheads throw themselves into the 
water, waded to shore, and as soon as the first com¬ 
pany could form, advanced pike in hand to assault tlie 
entrenched positions.' The cavaliers fought gallantly, 
disputing the ground with pike and pistol after their 
lield-artillery had failed. But having obtained a lodg¬ 
ment’In the*outset, Morris held his conquest stoutly, 
and when night put an end to the contest the garrison 
withdrew' to their boats and passed over to fSt. Mary’s, 
leaving Blake in ,nos*scssion of tjieir works, arms, an?l 
some prisoners. At daybreak iho Roundheads pushed 
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forward, passed the ridges of high ground, aucl came 
down the south slopes of the island, when one of the 
most picturesque and striking scenes in Europe burst on 
their sight. In front, girt with rugged rocks and 
green islots, rose the wealthy and populous island of 
fSt. Mary’s, crowned with ramparts and castles, Be- 
low lay the narrow roadstead, shut in by innume¬ 
rable rocks and points of land like a beautiful alpine 
lake, in which the pirate pinnaces and caravals were 
moored. As the light of morning fell on green meadow 
and rugged peak, on busy town and ^billing water, 
the beauty of the scene appealed to the sternest 
heart. Little time, however, had the .Roundheads to 
spend in admiring wonder. Their clnof soon iixed on 
a jutting point of ground, somewhat in advance of the 
regular lines for a haltin')', which, when linLUed, would, 
sweep St. Mary’s harbour and roadstead, and prevent the 
arrival of relief from Jersey or the harbours of .Normandy. 
Erected almost as soon as it was planned, this battery 
became a source of deep annoyance to the garrison. Gren¬ 
ville’s position was indeed growing critical. Besides the 
population, itself larger than the natural means of supply, 
more than sixteen hundred men were crowded together 
oil the little islet ; and as all chance of free communica¬ 
tion with their friends on the (knitincut was for the 
moment cut olY, the Cavaliers saw, themselves reduced 
either to submit to a blockade, certain to end in their 
destruction, or by a bold and combined olfort to dislodge 
the enemy from Tresco, and again open the passage of 
the main roadstead. The latter, however, seemed a. 
desperate adventure. Blake had landed a considerable 
force at Tresco and encamped them, as the remains of 
lines and mud-huts still show, on 4 low neck of land 
liu-uig the harbour; and nothing less tlifm a battle and 
decisive victory could fyivc enabled the Cavaliers to 
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regain the position they had so hastily abandoned. 
Meanwhile, seeing that liis batteries produced little or 
no oil'ect on the castles at that distance, Blake adopted a 
hold and unexpected resolution. lie brought his frigates 
through the intricate and dangerous channels, planted 
thffiu in the roadstead under the castle guns, and pre¬ 
pared to light a regular brittle of artillery between land and 
sea. Tin’s feat has been achieved so often in later times, 
that it is not easy now' to estimate the daring which it 
then implied. Up to that day it had been considered a 
fundamental maxim in marine warfare that a ship could 
Hot attack a castle or other strong fortification with any 
hope of success. Blake was the first to perceive and 
demonstrate the fallacy of this maxim; and the experi¬ 
ment, afterwards repeated by him in the more brilliant 
.attacks on*Porto Torino and Santa Cruz, -was first tried 
at the siege of St. Mary’s. With great labour he got 
some of his lighter*frigates through the rocks and shoals 
of that intricate channel, and moored them in the road, 
—when a furious cannonade began from the castle, still 
more fiercely answered by broadsides, and raged until 
dark. Daybreak saw this contest of cannon recommenced: 
but the battle was decided in favour of the frigates. A 
practicable broach being made in the castle wall, the 
command for an assault was given by Blake, when Gren¬ 
ville, very much changed in his opinion as to the impreg¬ 
nable strength of the pirate hold, sent to beg a parley, 
which ended in an engagement on his part to surrender 
the islands, garrisons,stores, arms, ammunition, standards, 
•and all other im .dements and materials of war, on con- 
dition that the lives of the officers, soldiers, and volun¬ 
teers should be spared; the common soldiers and sailors 
being’ allowed to enter tho nation’s service, and {he 
gpiitlrifecn scut to London to await tho final decision of 
Parliament in their favour. These terms were thought 
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» by many to bo too favourable to the Royalists, -and that 
fallen party began to look up to Blake aa the most 
friendly or the most lenient of their conquerors. To 
prevent the garrison from giving cause of alarm, he sent 
part of the men into Ireland and the rest to Scotland, to 
bo there incorporated with the armies of the Common¬ 
wealth. Sir John Grenville and the corsair gentlemen 
taken with him, arms in hand, were put on board Sir 
George Ascue's squadron and carried into Plymouth 
sound. Acting in the spirit of Blake’s articles, Parlia¬ 
ment treated Sir John Grenville with extreme leniency. 
He was even permitted to enjoy his forfeited family 
estates wjthout molestation. For «somo years his 
turbulent soul, rebuked by a cause equally strong 
nnd magnanimous, remained quiet; but after the death 
of Cromwell he again appeared on the *stage nntK 
played a conspicuous part in the drama of the Resto¬ 
ration. • 

The Seilly Islands cleared of their, lawless occupants, 
Blake turned his attention to .1 erscy ^ and Guernsey, 
tho only remaining strongholds of* the corsair power. 
Carteret commanded as deputy for Lord Jennyn. 
Carteret, a gallant officer, who had served in tho royal 
navy while the navy was yet called royal, and had 
received nnd refused tho appointment of Vice-Admi¬ 
ral under the Earl of "Warwick, v?ns one of the ablest 
generals and stanchest Cavaliers whom Blake had to 
encounter by land or sea; and his prolonged defence 
of these islands, especially that of Jersey, which he con¬ 
ducted in person, though in the end it was unsuccessful, 
covered his name with glory—and after the restoration 
of tho Stuarts, when ho became eo-proprictor of an 
Atfteriean province, Charles insisted oq calling it New 
Jersey, in honour of his famous exploit. Tee sphere of 
duty which devolved on Irtin at Jersey w r as exactly suited 
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to his capacities. Daring as Eupert himself, but cautious 
as he was brave, his piratical adventures were couducted 
with forethought, gallantry and success. For more than 
two years his name had been a terror to the London 
merchants, and the council-board at 'Westminster was 
kepi in a flutter of fear and rage by the letters which 
arrived almost Aveckly with accounts of the discomfiture 
and loss suffered by vessels carrying the national flag at 
the hands of this terrible freebooter. Whitelocke’s 
journal throws jets of light on the scene of these disasters, 
while Blake wao chasing Eupert in tins south of Europe. 
For instance :—On Feb. 21, 1GJO, “ letters that several 
merchantmen have been taken on the western coast by 
Jersey pirates; ” Feb. 2G, “letters that two Dutchmen 
laded with salt came to anchor within half a league of 
Dartmouth^ Castle, and that presently two Jersey pirates 
came up with them, cut their cables and carried them 
away.” The gunners in the castle fired on the bold 
marauders, but without effect. Success made them still 
more daring, and the comphiiuts laid before the Council 
became more frequbnt and more vehement. March 1, 
“letters of Jersey pirates very bold on the western 
coast; ” Mareli 6, “ letters of several ships taken by the 
Jersey pirates ; ” Mar. 15, “of the want of frigates on 
the western seas to keep in the Jersey pirates;” 
March 17, “ of the Jersey pirates taking .several merchant- 
ships, and none of the Parliament frigates to help them ; ” 
March 19, “ letters of the piracies committed by those 
of* Jersey.” A few of the more respectable inhabitants 
of Jersey had firmly resented the loss of character 
brought upon their island by tbeso piracies. La Cloche, 
an eloquent divine, denounced the thief from the pulpit; 
declared that Jersey had become a nest of pirates*, a 
second Dunkirk, aud proposed an appeal to the king 
against the acta of his disreputable friends. Carteret 
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threw the preacher into gaol, and would have hung him 
had he found a decent pretext.. 

Even after the appearance of Blake and Ascue off the 
Scilly Islands, Carteret, still confident in his own re¬ 
sources and secure in a fortress which since the days of 
Hollo had never been assailed with success, continued 
his destructive warfare on commerce. IIo had, indeed, 
no choice. Upwards of four thousand men, the remains 
of veteran armies and sea-roving adventurers, thronged 
the two little islands. He w as bound to feed them, and 
it was desirable to keep the more daring spirits employed 
at sea. Of Jersey itself he had no fears. Its position 
was strong by nature, and bad been rendered yet stronger 
by art. Storms rarely cease in that part of the English 
Channel. Sunken rocks, lying near the surface, not 
only render the navigation extremely dangerous for 
largo vessels, even w ith good pilots, but cause violent 
currents, cross currents, and cataract* at every ebb and 
How of tide. Nature itself scemei\, to have fashioned 
the coast of Jersey, rocky, steep, and broken, as tlio 
ramparts of a vast and impregnable fftrtress. Skilful en¬ 
gineers had added Elizabeth Castle, Mount Orguoil and 
Cornet Castle to the natural defences. Elizabeth Castle, 
built ou a bold and isolated rock in Si. Aubin’s Bay, 
facing St. IJeliers, the chief town in Jersey, and about 
a mile from tbo mainland* w T as at that time considered 
one of the strongest military positions in the world. 
This fortress, the key of his defensive operations, Sir 
Gporgo Carteret commanded in person. Mount Orgueil 
he entrusted to Sir Philip Carteret: and Oojnct Castle, 
in Guernsey, to Colonel Burgess. While the sea was 
yet open to the marauders, they sent pressing entreaties 
to JiOrd Jennyn and to the royal osiles for immediate 
shecour:—and in this position the Cavaliers awaited the 
Houndhcnd squadron. 
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While tlio expedition against these islands was Hit mg 
out at Plymouth under his personal directions, Blake 
employed a few stolen moments in visiting the naval 
stations on the coast, in strengthening weak points, in re¬ 
distributing the naval force, in stimulating the energy of 
his*colleagues and in rectifying legions of abuses. His 
flag-ship, the Victory, flew about the Channel. One day 
its bright pennon was streaming in the Downs, the next 
day it was found at Spitlicad or in Plymouth Sound. 
Where work was to bo done, apathy aroused, energy 
increased, there was tho Victory and its indomitable 
.Admiral. The tardy routine of the Navy Commission was 
the high rock agajnst which his resistless will rolled with 
the least cft'cct. Week after week he urged this body to 
proceed with greater rapidity and resolution. Tho Seilly 
Isles reduced, these officials saw no reason for maintaining 
a force at the Land’s End ; but Blake told them it was 
necessary to keep several powerful vessels at that poiut; 
to send a frigate to watch tho of Man and check tho 
Irish marauders who continued to infest St. George’s 
Channel; and to station a regular garrison on St. Mary’s 
Island. When he quitted the Seilly Islands for Ply¬ 
mouth, he left a favourite officer, Colonel Bennett, in 
command of the Commonwealth forces there; and whifo 
tho Scotch army remained in England ho kept up a re¬ 
gular correspondence with him, considering that station 
as one of very great importance. Much of this corre¬ 
spondence is now lost; but tho following b^ief note, 
relating to land as well as to sea events, has escaped tho 
common doom. 

“Plymouth, August 20th, 3051. 

“ Yesterday I wrote unto the Com r of tho Militia, 
which I believe ydu have partaken of,—How that ac¬ 
cording to the intelligence I have received the otmmy 
was possessed of Worcester. By the pacquet this morn- 
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ing, I urn informed that the enemy bended his couvso 
towards that place, but to prevent him coming there 
was a considerable force put into it. He is at a stand, 
knowing not whore to go, and his forces mutinous in 
respect of their tedious marches. It hath pleased Clod 
to take out of this life my partner, Col. Popham, who 
died of a fever in the Downs, by reason whereof I be¬ 
lieve my stay will not be long here. I have no more at 
present but to renew my desire that an eye may be had 
upon the disaffected.” 

In the depots and dockyards the abuses* against A'liieh 
lie had to struggle were of the most formidable kind. 
Many of tlio ships were not sea-worthy. The stores, 
provisions and warlike materials werecry deficient; and 
tbo seamen’s wages were often in nrrear. Blake cbm- 
pclled the authorities in London to listen to complaints^ 
and from the extracts of letters written by various cap¬ 
tains of vessels which he submitted* to their eon side- 
ration, it is still possible to gather somo idea of the 
extreme poverty of means with which he had to per¬ 
form his wondrous exploits. An example or two will 
suffice for this purpose: Captain Pearce, ho says, writ¬ 
ing from Londonderry on the 27th of August of this 
year, “complains that the Heels on that, coast generally 
stand in great need of victuals, desires speedy supplies 
thereof, otherwise must greatly sufi'et; goes to half allow¬ 
ance, drinks water; hath but seven days* provisions, 
most of it stinks; butter and cheese not edible.” Cap¬ 
tain Yesscy, of the Tmelove, writing from Liverpool in 
tlio samo month, complains, he says,'that ‘Stlie frigate 
wants all manner of stores; stands in groat need of trim¬ 
ming ; is very leaky; when bIio bears up hath a foot of 
water above tbo ceiling; hath been oift nineteen months; 
her men in great need of pay to provide clothes for 
winter.’* This was very* much the stato of the fleet 
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throughout. A,letter written by Blake to the Commis¬ 
sioners at their office on Tower Iiill, from Plymouth 
on the 28th of August, proves his minute attention 
to every thing connected with the welfare of his men, 
and exhibits one of the abuses—the plan of paying 
all the seamen’s wages in London—vhich for a long 
time resisted all the influence brought to hear on if, by 
the reformer.—“ Gentlemen,” this letter runs, “ there 
hath been this summer divers mariners prest in this 
and other western ports into the States* ships; and, in 
respect their habitations are so far distant from London, 
many of them have, upon the going in of the ships they 
served in, been discharged here ^ and one Mr. Edward 
Pattison of this town, out of charity hath paid them 
their tickets, they being poor people and not able to 
luck after it alone. This man acquaints mo that for 
some tickets, notwithstanding he hath been without his 
money a good whib, ho is in danger to lose, it through 
delay. I know mjtf# what the gasoil is, but 1 believe 
what lie did was merely to relieve and ease the poor 
men. I therefore ‘make it my desire to you that 3 011 
will give orders for the payment of such tickets as 
ho hath or shall present unto you, they agreeing both 
in entries and discharges with the muster-books, and 
thereby Mr. Pattison not put to unnecessary attend¬ 
ance. Therein you will not only oblige him but also 
your affectionate friend, Bobert Blake.” 

The rectification of abuses, and the political uncer¬ 
tainties which arose for a moment through the Scotch 
invasion of England, detained the fleet at Plymouth 
several months. Meanwhile Carteret maintained his 
reputation as a daring and successful cruiser. Undaunted 
by the fall of Sir John Grenville at Scilly, he swept,>tho 
sea from Land’s End to Portland Beach, and the Council 
had still the mortification to receive the letters which 
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Whitelocko lias briefly reported:—April 17, 1651, 
“letters of the Jersey pirates taking two barques laden 
in sight of Portland;” April 21, “of moro prizes taken 
by tho Jersey pirates, and of Captain Bennett’s fighting 
two of them four hours;” July 14, “that five English 
vessels were taken by boats from Jersey, carrying four 
or five guns a piece; ” July 18, “letters of two prizes 
taken by a Jersey frigate of eight guns, twenty-four 
oars and eighty men, and that there were twelve of those 
frigates belonging to Jersey;” August 7, “letters of 
much damage done by the Jersey pirate's;” September 
27, “letters of the Jersey pirates doing much mischief 
on the western coast.” , 

By the middle of October the English fleet was almost 
ready for sea. Blake hoisted his flag in the Happy 
Entrance, a forty-four gun-ship, Captain John CoppTW" 
The battle of Worcester had put an end to embar¬ 
rassments on land, and left the pcAvcrs that ruled in 
Westminster time to |jbink of suelumattcrs as national 
honour and tho security of trade. Taking Colonel 
Ilayiies aud his regiment on board, together with two 
other regiments of foot, and four troops of horse, Blake 
sailed from Plymouth sound; and on the 20th of Octo- 
bor, after suffering from a terrible storm, which scattered 
and slightly damaged many of his ships, he obtained a 
precarious anchorage in St. Oueil’s Bay on the west 
side of J erscy. The sea broke furiously on the rocky 
shore, and a heavy rain added to the difficulty of making 
observations. But tho officers of the Happy Entranco 
could see that the coast was alivo with defenders, horse 
and fool, men active, courageous and well-disciplined. 

After a tyrief rest, Blake ordered his boats to be 
lowered at three in the morning, but the waves broke 
‘ too grandly in their front to permit a landing. When 
day dawned, a second attempt was made, but without 
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success, Carteret had only to look on and see his enemy 
baffled by tho elements. The boats put oil', filled with 
armed marines, dismounted troopers and their horses, 
bodies of infantry with their pikes and matchlocks; but 
the sea rose before them like a vast rampart, and one or 
two boats which ventured into the raging surf, were 
overset in an instant, Blake resolved to try the effect 
of a cannonade. The ships being got into position, tho 
cannoneers began to play, and tbeir fire was quickly 
answered from several little forts ami redoubts in the 
bay, as well as from twcut\-four brass field-pieces at¬ 
tached to the militia service. Ju the fury of the moment 
some of the frigates ran close enough for the men on 
board to use their muskets, and many Cavaliers rushed 
into the water in the eagerness of their zeal; but as a 
cannonade of four hours’ duration, in winch tho Bound- 
head gunners spared neither powder nor shot, produced 
no apparent effect on the garrison, tho fleet drew oft* to 
a more sheltered position in 8t. B relard’s Bay, about a 
league distant, where the Admiral made a new dispo¬ 
sition of his power. 

One squadron was sent back to St. Gunn’s Bay; 
another was ordered to take up a strong position in St. 
Aubin’s Bay, over against St. lleliers, and ready, to act 
against Elizabeth Castle. Other ships were commanded 
to cruiso off the coast of St. Clements, threatening every 
hour to make a descent; and a further division was sent 
to Grouville Bay, on the extreme cast of the island, to 
operate against Mount Orgueil Castle. Thcso move¬ 
ments perph xed -he defenders, and Carteret was obliged 
to detach a part of his forces to wait on and watch each 
squadron. Blake himself remained in the, Happy En¬ 
trance at anchor in &t. Brelard’s Bay, and the chief fooce 
of the Boyalists encamped on the rising grounds, ready 1 
to'resi&t the Roundheads should they attempt to land. 
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A little after midnight, though a thin rain was still 
hilling, the moon broke out for a few minutes, and by 
her pale light Carteret saw that a large body of foot was 
being lowered from the ships into flat-bottomed boats 
brought from Plymouth for that service,—in all. ten 
battalions of four thousand men. A brisk fire was 


opened on them from two small batteries erected in 
favourable positions on the shore, and 'mounted with 
excellent ordnanee. The Jlappy Entrance replied with 
her broadsides, and other of the Roundhead ships joined 
in the cannonade. .But either in consequence of the 
discovery of their intention, or because the tremendous 
swell of the sea. prevented the necessary measures 
being taken, the attempt to land that night was aban¬ 
doned. When the battalions returned to their ships, 
now orders u ere given out. A squadron of nineteen sail" 
was left in fcil. firebird's Bay to occupy the attention of 
the camp, while Blake, with the reniajifing body, returned 
to his former position in St. Ouen's* Bay, where lie had 
found more sea-room, and had now resolved to cllcct his 
purpose of throwing Colonel Haynes and liis troops on 
shore. Sir George Carteret left the dragoons and his 
own company of fusiliers, supported by four companies 
of militia, to watch the nineteen ships and frigates, and 
started with the infantry ou a harassing night-march 
along the beach ; keeping the fleet in view as well as he 
could in the nncerlaiu light of early morning. Blake’s 
policy was to wear out the men by constant marches, 
alarms and cannonades. livery moment some of the 
fleetrguns thundered at tlio shore, or at t’Ae exposed 
column j and many times during the*long march Carteret 
had to halt and bring his artillery into position and 
return the fire. Nor could he gain a sjngle moment’s 
tfepose for his harassed comrades during the day. in¬ 
stead of pulling up his fldet in the centre of the bay, . 
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aa was expected, Blake hold on his course, making fox 1 
Lctac, the extreme northern point of land, and thither 
Carteret was compelled to follow him. But as soon as 
the ships were all come up in front of that headland, the 
captains were signalled to tack about and return to the 
southern point, La Fronque, live or six miles distant. 

Carteret could no longer keep his mi n togt ther. They 
had boon under arms three days and two nignla, during 
which time rain had fallen without intermission; they 
had made several marches and counter-lmrclie 3 o\cr bad 


roads and broken ground; and tiny bad stood the fierce 
though intermittent tire from the one ly’s ships. At 
sunset he allowed them to depart f< :• the neighbouring 
Ullages in sc .rch 01 refre.-dimenl and repo. 0 ; ho himself, 
with a few dragoons, alone remaining oil tin: beach, along 
wfiieh, however, In ’ ad all the camp-fires lighted. The 
weather chang“d in the night. The rain ceased, the 
wind died away, and the swell of the sea .abated; hut 
not a star was visible, no moon arose to ti ll the lain 
of preparation ^ for years, the pitchy dr \i. me 
sky that night was’recollected as an 1 men >?’ d.\ aster. 
The fires along the shore appeared to warn the ! 1 ;, d 
that his endeavour to throw Haynes’ regiun; on 
shore at that point would bo attended with other dmi- 
cultics than a threatening sc*a and a rock\ < -ast on a 
dark night. Yet l/othing could check Ins art. So 
long familiar with success, he despised obstacles; and 
towards the close of the civil war oven the -Roundhead 


soldiers had learned to feel that contempt for Cavalier 
prowess, which at an earlier period the Cavaliers, had 
affected to feel for the valour of tailors and serving-men. 
At eleven o’clock at night, the boats were again lowered, 
and by a desperate and gallant effort were rim asfyorc. 
Holding their 'arms above their heads, tho men leapt 
into the surf, many of them up to the neck in water, and 
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pushed for land. While struggling to obtain firm footing, 
aiul to free themselves from the returning surges, Car¬ 
teret’s horse rode down furiously with the hope of 
forcing them back into the sea; but, forming his men in 
the dark midnight, Haynes led them to the charge, and, 
after a ooniL.t of half-an-hour, he drove the Cavalier 
horse from l!<. icld, and pursued them inland more 
than a mile 


Early next morning, Haynes marched against a fort 
near his hall mg-placc, but found it abandoned. Several 
pieces of cannon and some colours fell'into his hands, 
bid no enemy appeared to depute his advance. During 
that day an' 1 i 1 ""'t day othci; forts and mili¬ 

tary positions ■' I.ikcu vithoiu a blow; and in 
three daws the wIk c island, uit 1 'h*> exception of 

Mount Orgueil and _hL...aboih Castle, had SuiTendeTTt!’.' 
Finding it useless to contend m the opcu field with his 
Uis;<ir:fi troops against tlu victorious Roundheads, 
Car. ere., wilhdiew his entire forces into Mount Orgueil 
and t>- ''a 1 *\ Wuich last place he had a reasonable 
pi.t (> ’dainiv.g against cvfcrv assault. Money, 
gu’*s, a t...ibion, stores, °nd provisions for eight 
,,inn-!is had been carefully piled up there iu anticipation 
of (ho siege which now threatened it. Cut off from the 
mainland and surrounded by rocks and seas, commanding 
the island though not ci nim:mdc(M>y it, Elizabeth Castle 
was considered an impregnable fortress. The nearest 
point of laud on which a fort could be raised against it 
was more than three-fourths of a mile distant, and the 
sunken rocks lay so near the surface all round, that a 
frigate or man-of-war could not approach it within 
several furlongs. With plenty of men and an occasional 
supply of provisions from France* Carteret hoped to 
‘hold tins rock until a change of fortune came to 
lus royal master j and into this fortress the chiefs of the 
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Cavalier gentry, tlio clergy of tlie island, and a picked 
garrison retired at the approach of tlio Boundhoads. 
Haynes and his victorious troops look possession of 
St. TTelicrs. 

Having already battered down a strong fort at 81. 
Mary’s Island, Blake believed he could also damage 
Elizabeth Castle from his licet; and therefore sending 
Colonel Haynes 4 to invest Mount Orgneil by land, hn 
himself carried his frigates into St. Alikin's Bay, and 
planting them as near the fortifications as the pilot could 
find sea-room, he opened a tremendous tire on its old 
walls. The garrison answered with a loud cannonade. 
But at the very 9 utsct of this furious attack, an acci¬ 
dental shot from the Happy Entrance produced a 
disastrous moral effect on the defenders. A cannou-hall 
*\i;*;'jk the tittle church on the roc!;, splintered the stones 
and killed several persons; at which Lady Carteret was 
so alarmed that sho earnestly entreated her husband to 
mako terms with t-ho Admiral before the island was 
blown to pieces. The commander was himself firm ; but 
so many persons, male and female, pestered him with 
their fears, that lie was forced to send away his best 
boats with them that very night to Ernncc. Neither 
Lady Cartorct nor the ladies and gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied her in her hasty flight coukl have been of much 
use in the defence. But seeing these persons going on 
board under cover of the dark night, a part of the regular 
garrison, equally desirous of saving their lives, made 
an attempt to get off; and all who were taken in the 
net of trying tj escape were hanged as deserters. 
Still further to dispirit the defendors, Mount Orgneil. 
surrendered after a fortnight’s siege:—Sir Philip Car¬ 
teret obtaining from * Blake the promiso of an amnesty 
and act of oblivion for himself and liia comrades in arms, 
a promise which ■Was in due time confirmed to them 
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by Parliament. Twenty brass and iron guns, as many 
barrels of powder, a thousand stand of arms, and two 
months’ provisions for seventy men, .were the spoils of 
the victors. The land forces were then moved to a hill 
near St. Jleliers and opposite the Castle. But the 
ordinary lield-artillory was useless at so vast a rjtngo, 
and Blako had to send to Plymouth for mortars 
of greater calibre, l'roiu these mortars a succession 
of missiles wero thrown into the eastlo: many of the 
houses were knocked down and multitudes were killed 
by the exploding grenades; but, without ono word of 
encouragement from his master, ono message of hope 
from Lord Jennyn, Carteret gallantly held his little 
rock for two whole months, though at a terrific sacri¬ 
fice of human life. At last a magazine of storos was 
blown up and eighty bllicers and men wen* burietLau. 
tho ruins. This crowning calamity induced him to 
hoist a white flag, and after a parley, to surrender on 
condition of being taken, with su'ch officers as chose 
to go, and landed safely at St. Maloes, on tho coast of 
Normandy. The garrison had been reduced to three 
hundred and eighty men. A greal park of artillery, and 
stores of powder, Bkol, bread, beer, beef, salt, wine and 
brandy, were found in the remaining magazines. After 
these signal successes, Comet Castle, in Guernsey, sur¬ 
rendered without a blow,—and tlw English seas were 
at last cleared of every enemy to the Commonwealth of 
England. 

Por this important service Blake received the special 
thanks of Parliament, ns did also Colonel ^laynes. A 
public thanksgiving was ordered for theso victories and 
for tho conquest of Limerick, which city had been 
tal^on about tho same time. The ejection of members 
.for the Council of State being aboutJ to lake place, 
Blake was nominated by, Parliament, in a full House, 
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one of that supreme body. His hands were already 
full. He was a Commissioner for sequestrating tho 
Estates of Somerset Delinquents—-a Commissioner for 
purging the Ministry of improper persons — a Com¬ 
missioner of the Navy and Admiralty—a member of the 
House of Commons—and a member of the Council of 
State. And now, as if these offices implied no cares 
and duties, he was appointed, in the probable event of 
a fierce and sanguinary war with Holland, sole Genernl- 
at-Sea for the ensuing year. 

Hut this accumulation of offices and.honours did not 
prevent the great seaman from looking with care and 
courtesy to the interest of his humblest companions in 
glory. His letters at this as at every other time exhibit 
his characteristic kindness of heart, showing the utmost 
.readiness to hear complaints an\l to rectify grievances. 
One of his earliest suggestions to the Navy-Commis¬ 
sioners, after the reduction of the Channel Islands left 
them at leisure to' think of abuses at home, was a 
strong recommendation for them to adopt the plan of 
paying the seamen’s wages in the port in which they 
were discharged, and as soon as they came on shore ; so 
as neither to give them the trouble of walking to 
London nor keep them waiting several days at Ports¬ 
mouth or Plymouth, in idleness, at great expense, and 
at a distance from ajl the salutary influences of family 
and home. His regard for minor and individual cases 
of distress was illustrated by numerous special appli¬ 
cations* to tho Commissioners. Every sufferer found a 
zealous advocate in his Admiral. And although abuses 
of many kinds continued to prevail at the Admiralty 
Office and in the dock-yards, defying every effort of 
the courageous reformer, there is reason to suppose 
that when Blake pleaded the cause of his own seamen, 
he generally obtained justice for the applicants. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DUTCH' WAR. 

A CTTHTiisnED dream of tlio English Republicans hgd 
been the idea of forming the United Provinces of 
Holland and the new insular Commonwealth into one 
mighty Protestant state. The Dutch were the greatest 
naval power in the world. The sea seemed 4o bo thei.v. 
native element,—and their fleets of war and commerce 
were known in every port, from the furthest cast to tho 
remotest west. Their colonial empire was only inferior 
in extent to that of Spain; while tlicir wealth, energy, 
and valour, gave promise of an indefinite expansion. 
England possessed a larger home territory, better har¬ 
bours, and a finer geographical position. Its population 
was more numerous; its innrif ime resources were 
scarcely inferior ; and its land forces, after putting 
down the proudest chivalry of Europe, were no longer 
to be compared with the mercenary troops of Italy and 
tho Empire. A confederation of the two Common¬ 
wealths would, therefore, have produced a vast and 
powerful Republic, capable, should the n^ed arise, of 
resisting all the crowns of the Continent. Such a 
confederation would have been able to dictate peace to 
po|vers like Franco and Spain. It,won Id have secured 
. the ascendancy of Protestant ideas ant> a liberal policy 
in the north and west,of Europe j and would have 
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furnished a ground from which knowledge and free 
institutions might have contended against the igno¬ 
rance, bigotry and despotism which in modern times 
have found their strongholds in the east and south. 
But this splendid conception was opposed by commercial 
jealousies and dynastic interests. William, second Prince 
of Orange of that name, had married in the days of 
Stuart rule, a daughter of Charles I.; so that in addition 
to his princely antipathy to commonwealths, he was urged 
to thwart the idea of such an alliance by tlio powerful 


inolive of a possible succession for bis wife and children 


la tho English throne. lie was popular with the lower 


classes of his countrymen; and so long as he lived, the 
two Protestant states remained on bad terms, lie 


refused to extend to the Parliament’s agents tho ordi- 
vy protection of the Dutch law-?. Dorislaus, its first 
envoy, was murdered at tho Hague by followers of 
Montrose, ft trick],and, who succeeded to the perilous 
office, suffered dailylusults in the public streets. Yet 
no redress could he obtained, licecnt prosperity, a 
enreer of victory unrelieved by cheek, had raised tho 
pride of Holland to the highest. Within a few years 
the renowned Admirals of tho ltepublic had humbled 
the power of Spain, punished the insolence of Dunkirk, 
compelled tho Prince of Salee and the Deys of Tunis 
and Algiers-to sue*-for peace, and made tho Sultan 
of Fez and Morocco tremble on liis distant throne. 


Afjjpr such successes, nothing seemed to them beyond 
the reach of their ambition; and many of their people, 
led by tho, Orange party, were anxious for a rupture 
with England at the moment of its supposed exhaustion, 
belioigBg that in a few weeks they could wrest from 
but fiercely disputed right to be considered 
IpPSEss of the nkrrow seas. 

‘ ■ But the Prince of Orange died somewhat suddenly, 
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leaving the heir to his honours and passions yet unborn ; 
anti tho democratic party, comprising nearly all that was 
liberal and enlightened in Holland, seized tho oppor¬ 
tunity to abolish the office of Stailtholdcr and restore 
the pure form of republican government. Their success 
encouraged the English leaders to believe that even if 
their idea ol' a confederation could not he realised, n 
closo alliance, offensive and defensive, might be formed 
between the two states. Oliver St. John was sent over 
as ambassador to the Stales-General to propose a treaty 
of trade and friendship, llis receptiorf was at first 
cordial and flattering; hut tho negotiations went on 
slowly and uncertainly. After a long consideration of 
the English proposals, their High Mightinesses offered 
a counter project. .Debates, interviews, and written ex¬ 
planations multiplied; time wore on; and at length Si.' 
John found that his leave of absence had expired. Ilis 
pride was hurt at these debt} a. Tht exile court was 
still at the Hague; and in addition, to his ill-succcs3 
with the {States-General, he was subject to frequent out¬ 
rages from the Cavaliers. The Duthh, on their side, 
were angry with Parliament for having fixed a day for 
his return, fancying it intended as a sarcasm or a 
monaeo. Probably tho true cause of the delay was a 
desire on the' part of Holland not to commit herself to 
tho new Commonwealth until the result of the Scotch 
invasion should bo seen:—St. John answered their com¬ 
plaints in haughty language, and took his leave, war 
between tho two countries already raging in his heart. 

As soon as tho battle of Worcester had put* an end to 
doubt as to tho stability of the new- Commonwealth, 
Dutch statesmen saw their mistake. In turn the States- 
Gensral Bent envoys to assuage the wrtitli of Parliament, 
anil endeavour to resume tho negotiations at the point, 
-where they had been broken. But new causes ol 
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offence were in ilic way, and the terms once rejected 
could no longer be obtained. Some English merchants, 
in consequence of complaints made to the Council of 
State of their losses by Dutch privateers, bad received 
letters of marque against the ships of that nation; and 
in a short time more than eighty prizes had been secured 
in the ports of our east coast. A more serious obstacle 
to negotiation had arisen in the Navigation Act. Tho 
Dutch were a nation of traders. Their whale, cod, and 
herring fisheries occupied a great number of vessels ; but 
the largest and best part of their commercial navy was 
employed in the carrying trade. Amsterdam and Rot¬ 
terdam were the exchanges of Europe; and the ship¬ 
owners of these wealthy ports made their fortunes by 
transporting the produce of art and nature from one coun- 
to andUicr. Under the Stuart s England had neglected 
this important branch of naval industry ; but the Navi¬ 
gation Act, in declaring that no goods, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, or America, shorn d bo imported into Eng¬ 
land except in vessels either belonging to subjects of the 
Commonwealth, or to the countries from which the 
goods were imported, put an end, so far 'as these 
islands, with all their colonics, connexions and depen¬ 
dencies were concerned, to that lucrative and fruitful 
branch of Dutch enterprise. The first prayer of the 
new ambassador, therefore, was that this severe law 
should bo repealed, or if not repealed at once, that its 
action should be suspended during the progress of negoti¬ 
ation. But while urging this point in the name of peace, 
they- were. carcOl to hint before tho Council of State 
that they were then fitting out a powerful fleet for the 
protection of their trade. Parliament took the hint as 
a menace, and replied by ordering its captains to gxact 
all those honours to tho red cross which had been 
claimed by England in tho narrow seas from tho Saxon 
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* times. The order raised new troubles. Commodore 
Young, lalliug in with a Dutch fjeet returning from 
Genoa, sent to request the Admiral of the convoy to 
lower his /lag; the latter refused to comply with a de¬ 
mand so unexpected; and Young poured a broadside 
into the ships. A sharp action ensued, and the Dutch¬ 
man was obliged to strike. To revenge the insult to 
their colours, the States-General fitted out a fleet of 
forty-two sail and placed it under the command of their 
renowned Admiral, Tromp, with instructions to use his 
discretion as to when and how far he woidd insist on the 
point of supremacy; but lie was positively required4o 
repel on all occasions, and at all hazards, attacks on the 
traders of the Republic, and to support the dignity of its 
flag. Tromp’s genius was well suited to the execution 
of these vague and menacing orders. • •- ' 

War had not yet been declared, and the ambassadors 
were still iu London talking of peace, when Admiral 
Tromp suddenly appeared in the llqwns. Bourne, sta¬ 
tioned with a squadron of the fleet near Dover, despatched 
a messenger with the intelligence to Blake, who was then 
cruising in the James oil* Rye, in the usual manner of 
the summer guard. Suspecting evil designs, Blake in¬ 
stantly gave his orders, and in a lew hours his whole 
force was under sail for the Straits. Next morning ho 
saw for the first lime his eolcbrified enemy lying in 
Dover roadstead; when he came within ten or twelve 
miles of the nearest ships, Tromp weighed anchor and 
stood out to sea, but without either lowering his flag 
or offering any explanation of this act of defiance. Blake 
fired a signal-gun to call attention to the omission. No 
answer was returned. To a second and a third shot 
Titanp replied derisively by a single gun, still keeping 
'his course, tho Dutch flag flying proudly at mast-head. 
Over against Calais road,*it was observed by the English 
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licet tliat Tromp fell in with a kefccli coming full speed 
from Holland, tlic captain of which evidently brought im¬ 
portant orders, for Tromp veered round and made'towards 
Blake, liis own llag-sliip, the Brederode, being in the 
van. The English officers were mystified by these move¬ 
ments. In spite of the presence of the Dutch ambas¬ 
sadors in London, Blake felt a strong impression that 
Tromp bad received instructions to oiler battle, and lie 
lay-to and got his squadron into as good fighting posture 
as lie found possible on so short a notice. The Dutch 
had a vastly superior force. Tromp counted forty-two 
nten-of-war and frigates. Blake counted fifteen, lie 
had sent orders for Bourne to join him with his squadron 
of eight ships; but these were not yet iu sight, and 
possibly would not arrive in time for llie engagement, 
lue disproportion of vessels did not, however, indicate 
the true disproportion of force. As a rule the English 
ships were larger L'hau those of Holland, carrying more 
guns and a greater-body of men; but, on the other hand, 
the Dutch ships were manned by veteran seamen, while 
the great body of men on board the English fleet were 
raw soldiers sent from the camp and unaccustomed to 
the new service. 


’When the two fleets enmo within musket-range, Blake, 
affecting not to notice the enemy’s menacing attitude, 
Bliot out from his main body and advanced towards the 
Brederode to speak with its commander about the refusal 
of honours formerly paid to the English flag. Tromp 
sent a broadside into the James and stopped her short. 
Blake and sbveraj of his officers Were in the cabin when 


this salute burst on them, smashing the glass, and 
damaging the stern. lie lifted his eyes from his papers, 
and coolly observed—* Well, it is not very civil iu Van 
Tromp to take my flag-ship for a brothel, and break my' 
windows! ” As he spoke, another broadside rolled from 
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ilie docks of the Bredcrode. Curling his black whiskers 
round his fingers, ns he always did ii^ anger, lie called his 
gunners to return the fire, and in a short time the battle 
became general. 

The English admirals then in service had not hitherto 
seen maritime warfare on a grand scale, like Tromp and 
the oUlcers who hacl served under his orders in the great 
contest with Spain; and only one of them, Vice-admiral 
1*01111, had received a regular naval education. When 
the Council of State appointed Blake to the sole com¬ 
mand against Holland, they gave him hto blank coin- 
missions, that ho might select his own vice and rcai 1 - 
adiuirals for the ensuing year; and in conjunction with 
Cromwell, he had named Penn ami Bourne to theso 
important stations. Penn went on hoard the Triumph, 
sixty-eight guns, taking young Robert Blake, son of fhe 
Admiral’s dead brother Samuel, as his lieutenant; Bourne 
raised his Hag on hoard the St. Anilrtuv, of sixty guns. 
But not expecting to bo assailed whib'.the Dutch envoys 
were still soliciting peace in London, Penn had got leave 
of absence from his ship, and was on a Visit to his family; 
so that Blake had to contend with vastly inferior power 
against the greatest nautical genius of the age, without 
having at his side a single person of practical knowledge 
as a seaman. 

At four o’clock the con List begau Mill a succession of 
broadsides. Ou the part of Blake at least, no lino 
appears to havo been formed; licet met fleet and ship 
grappled ship as they chanced to fall in each other’s 
way. Erom the first onset, the James, a fifty-gun ship, 
carrying 200 men, boro the brunt of the action. The 
recollection of Lyme and Taunton, of Scilly and Cortha- 
gciinj fierce as tho fire was, faded beforfi the terrific work. 
More than seventy cannon-balls were lodged in his hull; 
his masts were blown away ; and his rigging was torn 
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into strings by the tremendous gunnery of the Dutch. 

Ilia master, one of the mates, and several other officers 

fell, dead or wounded, at liis side. For four hours the 

shot of the enemy Hew about and around him without 

intermission. Six men were killed, thirty-five were 

desperately wounded, and many more were hurt; but 

his crew maintained the unequal contest with a bravery 

and resolution after his own heart. As night eanic 

down, their energies were roused anew by the thunder of 

Bourne’s camion bursting in the enemy’s rear. The 

sound of artillery, booming along the waters, had reached 

the rear-guard, consisting of the St. Andrew and seven 

other ships, and Bourne immediately crowded sail and 

stood out to sea in hope of sharing in the battle. Ho 

_ arrived in the crisis of the engagement, and his 300 

■additional guns sufficed to turn the scale of victory. 

Unable or unwilling to engage this now enemy, Tromp 

retired from the scene about nine o’clock with the fast- 

** 

fading light, leaving, his intended surprise and destruction 
of the English licet at best a draw n battle. Blake was too 
much disabled to ltd low, his mizen-mast being shot away, 
his sails, cordage and spars all torn and broken. Jfo 
came to an anchor about four miles off the Ness, and 
spent the night in repairs and preparations for the mor¬ 
row. When day dawned the Dutch were not in sight. 
Ear as his eye could reach, the Channel showed no trace 
of an enemy:—and the Commonwealth was once more 
lord of the narrow seas. During the light two Dutch 
ships had been boarded and taken. One of them was so 
much damaged it <vas feared sho would go down in the 
night, and after rifling her holds and cabins the crew 
turned her adrift. The other, a ship of thirty guns, was 
brought in safely and manned for immediate service. 
Young Robert “Blake distinguished himself greatly. T.n 
the absence of Vice-admiral. Penn, he commanded tne 
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Triumph, and evinced such skill and courage, that on 
Penn’s removal to the James, he was appointed captain 
of that important vessel. With the one exception of 
the flag-skip. the fleet had not sufl'ered materially. Only 
nine men were reported as slain in all the other ships. 
Of the Dutch, two hundred and fifty were taken pri¬ 
soners, and nearly as many more were said to be killed. 

The encounter of two powerful fleets in the midst of 
peace, without declaration of war or other previous for¬ 
mality to prepare men’s minds, produced an extraordi¬ 
nary sensation in the two countries. .Tn London, the 
mob rose, and would have burnt the house of the Dut6h 
ambassadors at Chelsea, had not the government sent 
down a troop of horse. These ambassadors made strenu¬ 
ous efforts to explain the causes of the rencounter. They 
declared that Tromp was not the first to begin. TTTey 
accounted for his appearance in the Downs by alleging 
btress of weather. They said he was'about to lower his 
flag when Blako began to fire; th.ey expressed deep 
regret for what had occurred; and urged, with apparent 
earnestness, that violent counsels should give place to 
renewed attempts at negotiation. Tromp also pretended 
that ho had not violated the peace; that from first to 
last he had merely stood on his defence. lie declared 
that had he chosen to make use of his immense supe¬ 
riority of force, he could have destroyed tlio English 
fleet. People received the declaration with contempt. 
At last the ambassadors offered to disavow' and disgrace 
their great Admiral; but the more they pressed their 
point, the sterner and more exacting Parliament became. 
England, it replied, had sullbred insult and wrong; its 
duty was therefore to obtain reparation for the past, 
security for tho future. Every day, as war came nearer, 
the States-General seemed more resolved to adhere to a 
pacific policy. As a fluid effort they sent over their 
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grand pensionary, Pauw, a man whose cliaraetcr and 
oflico wcro thought likely to give unusual weight to his 
overtures; the demands of Parliament rose at every 
turn, and after a fruitless attempt to negotiate, this 
eminent ambassador gave up the vain effort to reconcile 
the two powers, and took his leave. 

Blake remained master of the Channel. All reserve 
being thrown away, in consequence of the late engage¬ 
ment, he exerted his power to harass the enemy’s trade, 
and to lit out the vessels which had fallen into his hands 
for immediate*' service. His cruisers brought prizes 
into port almost daily during the latter part of May 
and June. He captured ten merchaut-mcn at one swoop. 
One day he received intelligence that a "Dutch fleet of 
twenty-six traders, convoyed by three men-of-war, was 
coining uji Channel;—they were ail captured, traders 
and convoy, and the latter were immediately maimed 
and fitted for service. In loss than a month, to the 
surprise and ecslaey. of the Londoners, he had sent iuto 
the river more than forty rich prizes captured in open 
sea from their powerful and vigilant enemy. The Dutch 
merchants were compelled to abandon the Straits. Their 
argosies from the South of Europe and from the Eastern 
and Western Indies had to run for safety into French 
ports and send their cargoes overland at an immense 
loss, or to make the ‘long and dangerous voyage round by 
tho North of Scotland. This brilliant success inspited 
the Council of State with new life. Orders were given 
to strengthen Dover pier. Forty sail wore added by one 
vote to the‘fleet. At Blake’s suggestion six additional 
Arc-ships were prepared. Tho seamen’s wages were 
raised; and the Vice-admirals of all the maritime stations 
from Norfolk to H&mpshire were requested to sumA’ion 
together all mariners between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, young, ardent, docile,* and engage them in the 
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Stale’s service. Knowing the vast resources and in¬ 
flexible spirit of the people with whom they were about 
to enter into conflict, the Council of State, Blake being 
a member, and in all matters connected with the navy its 
chief authority, resolved that the entire fleet should bo 
raised to 250 sail and 14 fire-ships. The divisions “were 
to be commanded and located as follows:—30 sail were 
to go forthwith to the west Channel, ply between Brest 
and fckdlly, and keep the sea open towards the south; 
20 sail were to go northward, disturb the Dutch fisheries 
and capture their BalLie traders ; 30 sail were to ride in 
the Straits; and the remaining 170 sail and the fire¬ 
ships were to keep together under I flake’s immediate 
orders to oppose and fight the enemy. These magnificent 
ideas were never realised in full:—but at the end of one 
month from the fight’ofl' Dover the energetic Admiral 
could count with patriotic pride no less than 105 vessels, 
carrying 3961 guns, under his *fiag.# lie was not, how¬ 
ever, equally strong in men. His. constant cry was— 
seamen, soldiers 1 And the Commissioners of the lS'avy 
were engaged day and night in devising means to supply 
him with this essential element of maritime power. Two 
regiments of foot were taken on board bodily, and from 
that time marines became a necessary part of the equip¬ 
ment of our mcn-of-war. 

Meanwhile the Dutch preparations for the campaign 
were made on the grandest scale. The dockyards of the 
Tcxel, the Maas, and the Zuyder Zee resounded with 
the note of coming strife. Sixty men-of-war, Larger in 
size and more perfect in equipment than had ever yet 
been seen in those northern seas, were commenced. 
Convoys not too far away were called back; merchant¬ 
man of heavy tonnage were pressed hito the service j the 
'ablest seamen found in their ports, irrespective of age or 
nationality, were lured into the service by offers of high 

s 2 
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wages and tlic Lope of jdunder; and in a few weeks 
their renowned Admiral, ripe in age, honours and expe¬ 
rience, saw himself at the head of 120 sail—a power 
more than sullicicnt in the opinion of every patriotic 
Dutchman to sweep the English navy from tho face of 
the earth. 

The swift and unexpected opening of the war had 
placed the mercantile marine of both nations, especially 
in the North Sea, at the mercy of privateers aud cruising 
squadrons. At that period few English vessels ventured 
to the south of Europe; tho distance checked the enter¬ 
prises of the timid, and the more substantial peril of 
Algerine pirates and Salcc rovers prevented tho brave 
from seeking fortune in waters where the might of 
England was little known and still loss feared. In tho 
opinion of these African marauders, Holland was the only 
naval power of Europe. More than once she had chas¬ 
tised their insolence with stern severity; and, as her 
traders ploughed the southern waters in comparative 
safety, the spices of tho Levant, the silks of Italy aud 
the wines of Portugal, were chiefly brought to England 
in Dutch bottoms. Baltic commerce, on the contrary, 
was chiefly carried in our own ships; and at that very 
moment an unusual fleet of vessels were in the North 
and Baltic Seas, Parliament, in anticipation of war, 
having sent out several traders to purchase hemp, tar, 
and ship-stores for them in Sweden, Denmark, aud 
Pomerania.' These stores were now become of vast 
importance. The dockyards were baro; not a frigate in 
the fleet was decently supplied; and in the face of a 
contest which must occupy months and might extend to 
years, it was necessary to Bend a strong squadron to the 
north to collect those ships and convoy them safely home 
with their precidus cargoes. Other reasons compelled • 
Blake's attention to the squadron of the north. Ever 
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since the Atrocious action at Amboyna, which wrested 
the Spice Islands from our hands^ the fleets of Holland 
had general^' returned from either east or west by the 
long route of the Orkneys, so as to avoid bringing 
their freights within view of Dover Castle. One of 
these rich argosies was now known to be on the home¬ 
ward voyage, and the Council of State was anxious that 
it should be harassed, and if possible cut off. Again, 
unable or unwilling to make use of the noble fisheries 
that nature has lavished on our coasts, the English of 
- the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had allowed 
their more enterprising neighbours to reap the hartest 
almost unquestioned. A fishermans life suited the 
Dutchman’s coarse and laborious habits. The bulks or 
busses engaged in this trade, averaging from three hun¬ 
dred to five hundred ions burden, were each* manned by 
. about a dozen persons; usually the master with his wife 
and children, and about six or eight others, men and 
women. On board these herring-boats, children were 
able to earn their own bread from the a"c of four or five. 
The life was rude at best—the wagefc were always scanty. 
But the people had learned to live on stormy and sterile 
seas, to flourish on mud-banks and sandy plains. More 
than once our ancestors had tried to establish rival 
fisheries, but never with a chance of profit. With an 
old Saxon chivalry, still found ifl some portion of the 
lower classes, they refused to allow the women to divide 
their coarse toils or share their daily perils; nor had 
they yet learned to look without horror on infant labour, 
Dree from these scruples, tho Erisian found in his baser 
nature a commercial advantage against which it was 
ruinous to compete. The Dutch family, huddled in a 
e(Jrncr of the buss, found a part flf its coarse food in 
the waters on which it exercised its craft. Tho English 
fisherman, who left his vfcife and children at home, had t 
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to support tliom out of the profits of his spoil. Thus 
tlio whole trade fell into Dutch hands; and at the open¬ 
ing of the war between the two countries the boats 
engaged in it were counted by thousands. Could tho 
Dutch make good their claim to fish among the Northern 
Islands? This was an open question. They did fish in 
those waters. But while the fact was allowed, the right 
was denied; and on taking the supreme direction of tho 
war, Blake was anxious to give practical effect to the 
denials of his government. While the squadron was 
preparing for sAa, information came to hand that the 
spring fleet of these herring-busses, consisting of more 
than six hundred r sail, convoyed by twelve mcn-of-war, 
was on its way home laden with fish. Ilis first idea was 
to send Sir George Ascuo to tho North, and stay in 
perstvn to depose Admiral Tromp; hut as that great 
genius of strategy lay still in the Texel, making no sign 
of an intention to \)ut to sea, he chaugod his plan, and 
resolved to go in pqjrson to the North. Sending swift 
messengers to the Baltic, to desire all the merchant- 
vessels, private and 'public, ready to return home, then 
in and about the Hound, to rendezvous at Elsinore, and 
there await his arrival,—ho went down to Dover, 
installed Ascuc as his lieutenant in the Channel, with 
orders to keep a sharp eye on Troinp’s movements, and 
set sail in the Jtesolution for the North, attended by a 
magnificent array of sixty ships. 

On the 21st of June, Blake fired his parting salute 
in Dover road. On the Oth of July letters reached tho 
Council of State announcing that a gallant fleet, supposed 
to ho General Blake’s, had passed in sight of Dunbar. 
Two days later, despatches left Westminster in hot haste, 
by mounted couriers,*'to inform him that a sudden change, 
had occurred in the enemy’s dispositions,—that as soo;n 
as he was known to have passed the Frith of Forth tho 
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Dutch Admiral had quitted liis lair,—-that lie was then 
riding with 102 men-of-war and ten fire-ships in the 
Downs,—that the whole coast was dlarmcd for its safety, 
none knowing where a blow would first be struck,—and 
that so far from Ascue being able to afford them any 
.protection, he had himself been compelled to run ifbder 
the guns of Dover Castle. The couriers rode day and 
night with urgent letters of recal; hut before these came 
into the Admiral's hands, one of the three great objects 
of Blake’s expedition had been accomplished. Meeting 
the great herring-flcct off Boekness, his advanced guard of 
twenty sail fell furiously on the men-of-war, and after a 
gallant contest, prolonged by the obstinate valour of the 
Dutch against superior numbers for Ihree hours, sunk 
three of the twelve and took the other nine. All the 
herring-busses, six hundred in number, fitt into* his 
power with their crews and freights. But as these boats 
belonged to poor families, whose entire capital and means 
of life they constituted, he took from them, on a rough 
computation, every tenth herring as a royalty, and then 
warning the men never to fish again in the creeks and 
islands belonging to the Commomvealth of England 
without first obtaining from the Council of State a formal 
permission, he sent them home with all their boats and 
the remainder of their cargo untouched. This act of 
clemency called down severe censuses on Blake in certain 
quarters. Many condemned Buck generosity to an enemy 
as Quixotic. “ If the fish,” said the politicians, “ were 
of no use to the fleot, he should havo thrown them into 
the sea.” The answer was, “ That they were human 
food, and that thousands would suffer, none would gain, 
by their destruction.” Even men like Ludlow blamed 
him for not keeping possession of tlte poor fellows* boats. 

* A remnant of the Dutch boats escaped int»the Sound, 
whither Blake followed* them j but his entrance into 
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ihosc waters alarmed the Danes along the shore, and 
they flew to arms as if to repel an invader of their 
country. A letter (from the English Admiral to the 
King of Denmark put an end to their fears, for he 
declared that he had entered the Sound in chase of an 
enemy to the Commonwealth, and would refrain from, 
every act of hostility on his part. He required, however, 
that the Dutchmen should be compelled to quit the 
asylum which they had found in Danish harbours. 

Kent was in arms to repel the invader. Seamen 
crowded on hoard Aseuc’s squadron with oilers of service. 
Tlje regular militia turned out. Between Deal and 
Samlown Castle a long double platform was erected, with 
camion at intervals to sweep the shore should the Duieh 
attempt to land. But these warlike preparations, though 
they; evinced the national spirit, did less to preserve the 
coast from outrage than those elements which'have so 
often proved our hc^t allies in the hour of danger. Calms 
kept the enemy boufnl in mid-charnel until the country 
had recovered from its first alarm. When the wind 
returned, it ble'w from the land, and with such steady 
violence, that with all his skill Tromp was unable to get 
near enough for a passing broadside. To tho south of 
his position, Aseue rode in perfect safety with his small 
squadron; and some fresh ships, preparing to join him 
just before the Dutohman’s appearance in the Straits, 
were retained in the Thames by a counter order. Tromp, 
it is believed, had expected to intercept this reinforce¬ 
ment as it left the river, and then by a sudden onset to 
crush Ascue t under overwhelming cannonades. Success 
at these two points would have left Blnke with about 
fifty sail — for he had despatched eight of his best 
frigates to strengthen the Downs squadron—against a 
fleet flushed witlf victory and of thrice his power. But. 
the weather having foiled him,in these hopes, the wily 
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Dutchman returned with the strong gale then blowing 
to the Tcxol, where a vast fleet of merchants were im¬ 
patiently waiting to set forth on t'Aeir voyage under his 
protection. Convoying these vessels northward, he saw 
the Baltic traders through the Sound, the busses disperse 
to their fishing stations, and the Indiamen separate to 
pursue their several voyages out of all Manger from 
English cruisers,—and then went in search of Blake’s 
squadron, confident in his immense superiority of force, 
and not unwilling to put the fortunes of his country to 
the arbitration of a battle. Since his*recent victory, 
Blake had suffered severely from storms, and his ships 
were scattered among the roadsteads of the Orkney 
Islands for repair; but on hearing that his great enemy 
had followed him into the North, he hastily prepared for 
an encounter. 

Towards evening, on the 5th of August, the fleets 
came in sight of each other between Fair Isle and Fouhl, 
almost half-way from the Orkneys tp the Shetland group. 
Smarting under a recollection of former wrongs, both 
confident of success, Tromp trusting-to liis naval genius 
and superior force, Blake in the Lord of Hosts and the 
valour of his men, they eagerly prepared for action. But 
the empire of tho seas was decided in favour of a new 
claimant. Whilst preparations were being made in’ tho 
Resolution to attack the Dutch fl«et, the sky gradually 
assumed a dark and threatening aspect. The wind, 
which had been extremely variable for some days, sud¬ 
denly settled itself north-north-west. In tho excitement 
of tho moment, these signs wero not at first observed; 
hut iis tho gale rose, and tho Bky continued to grow 
black and lurid, Blake signalled his ships to look out for 
thus coming storm; and leave the •enemy to shift for 
-themselves, certain that there could be* no engagement 
that day. At length it bu$st:—and the fiercest of mortal 
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passions wore stilled in a moment before the awful 
demonstration. "Fitful gleams of light, now and tlu»n 
caught through the* storm and darkness, told the com¬ 
manders that another power had undertaken to disperse 
and separate their fleets. Many of the ships wero soon 
uunfanagcable. Rudders were wrested violently off; 
sails were torn and twisted into knots, and tho waves 
went through and through them at every swell, throwing 
their white and seething foam into tho very sky. The 
darkness, danger, and distance from aid and shelter, 
filled tho excitable imaginations of tho sailors. “ Tli.e 
fleet,” says the Dutch writer of Cornelius Tromp, “ being 
as it were buried by the sea in tho most horrible abysses,* 
rose out of them only to be tossed up to the clouds; hero 
the masts were beaten down into the sea, there the deck 
was-overflowed with the prevailing waves; the tempest 
was so much mistress of the ships, they could bo governed 
no longer, and on\evcry side appeared all the dreadful 
forerunners of a dismal wreck.” The storm raged through 
the night without abatement; and when day came down 
on the rolling waters, instead of tho imperial fleets 
which rode so proudly among the rocks and islands a few 
hours previous, anxious in their strength and majesty 
to put the freedom of the sea to an hour’s arbitration,— 
a remnant of scattered, helpless and damaged ships were 
alone descried between land and sky. The Dutch had 
suffered terribly. More than one of their frigates had 
been dashed on the rocks, splintered into fragments, and 
every soul on board sent down into the foaming surge. 
Tromp pickbd up broken, relies of three of his fire-ships: 
—their fate could not be doubted. They had all gone 
down. Most of his mcn-of-war and frigates were con¬ 
siderably damaged, *and the greater part of liis fleet %as 
scattered bcyonil the possibility of recal. Somo of the 
ships found refuge in the harbours of the Shetland group, 
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. others fled towards tho Norwegian coast. After spend¬ 
ing several days in llio vain attempt to collect the 
damaged elements of Ills power, Tromp was obliged to 
run into Sclioveling with a remnant of only forty-two 
sail, to his own. infinite chagrin and the extreme astonish- 
ment of his countrymen at tho failure of an enterprise 
so vast and costly. Blake had been fortunate enough to 
keep his fleet together under shelter of the mainland of 
the Shetland Islands, and although he had not escaped 
without serious injury to many ships, lie was able to 
keep tho sea, and hang with his whole body of sixty-two 
sail, fleet and prizes, on the rear of the disabled Dutch, 
landing the enemy disinclined to put out again from 
their harbours, he ravaged and insulted their coasts from 
Wadden to Zealand, and then ran across to Yarmouth 
with his prizes and nine hundred prisoners. 

In a few days his standard was again waving in the 
Downs from the masts of the Rcsoirflion. Ascuc and 
De ltuiter had met and drawn a battle, hut the spirit of 
the States-General seemed to rise with thgir unexpected 
want of success, and they prepared Another large fleet 
for service in the Channel under command of the re¬ 
nowned admiral and statesman Do Witt. Tromp had 
retired into private life. Clamorous at a reverse in one 
long accustomed to triumph over every foo, a Duteh mob 
insulted his age and misfortune ; an*d in a fit of disgust 
the veteran laid down his commission. Do Buiter, too, 
had been anxious to retire from the responsibilities of 
command. He pleaded his long services, his old age, liis 
failing health; but his countrymen would'not listen 
to his complaints; they expressed a boundless confidence 
in his genius, and urged him to lead them once more as 
of otd to victory. When tho new squadron was ready 
for sea, De Witt joined De Kuitor, and took the 
supreme command. To oppose this new danger, Blake 
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called in the force under Ascuc from Plymouth ; and 
the two fleets—that of England, composed of sixty- 
- eight ships of various gunnage—that of Holland nearly 
equal to it in number of ships and guns—were once 
more in the same seas, and anxious to try their strength 

i 

against each other. 

An episode delayed the battle. Blake was cruising in 
the Channel at the beginning of September, expecting 
every day to fall in with the Dutch admirals, when news 
was brought to him that the Duke of Yendome, having 
recently encountered and scattered the fleets of Admiral 
the Count d’ Oignon, was concentrating war-ships, 
frigates, transports, men and military stores on the coast 
of Calais and Dieppe, with the design of throwing relief 
into Dunkirk, then hotly pressed by the Spanish forces 
under Archduke Leopold. The defeat of d’Oignou had 
left the sea open to the French; should Vendome throw 
men and prisoner into the private town, it w’ould pro¬ 
bably not fall. * . 

The course pf events before Dunkirk gave the Council 
of State much concern. As yet they had taken no part 
in the w r ar between Conde and Mazarin, though the inte¬ 
rests of their commerce had led them to sympathise in 
secret with, the cause upheld by Spain. France leaned, 
as of old, to our enemies, the Dutch. Should Dunkirk be 
preserved to Louis JCIV., it was probable that at no dis¬ 
tant day, it would be used by the admirals of Holland 
as a basis of operations against towns on the coasts of 
Essex and Norfolk. How were the English to secure its 
fall? Only by arresting the relief squadron. But then 
there had been no formal declaration of war between 
Franco and England. Though the privateers of Brest 
and Dunkirk continued their depredations on the mer¬ 
chant navy, and though many English cruisers bore 
letters of marque against French ships, these disorders 
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. lmtl not seriously compromised either government with 
its neighbour, and a show of friendship was maintained 
between London and Versailles. Nor was there time for 
Blake to write a letter to his colleagues of the Council of 
fcliatc. The transports were on board, the ships under 
way, when hi$ intelligence came to hand ; and before a 
messenger could reach 'Whitehall, the Trench fleet would 
have been safely anchored under the batteries of Dun¬ 
kirk. It was one of those cases in which he was allowed 
to act on the impulses of his genius. Ho believed it fqr 
the. honour and interest of the Comnflmwcalth, that 
, Dunkirk should fall—and the cpiestion was submitted to 
a council of war, whether it would he possible to destroy, 
capture, or disperse the collected fleet ? The council 
having advised, Blake ntood away in tho Resolution, fol¬ 
lowed by the Sovereign, and about twenty otfhcr slflps. 
The Sovereign, then tho largest as well as swiftest vessel 
in the navy—carrying eleven hundred* men and eighty- 
eight guns, of which twenty were forty-four pounders— 
led tho way, and was the lirst to engage the enemy. Its 
fire was terrible—the second broadside sinking one of 
the royal frigates—and its key-shot cutting oil* the main¬ 
masts of five others. -As tho frigate was going down, 
Blake bore into action with his pennon* Hying and trum¬ 
pets sounding; and immediately singling out tho Don- 
adicu—commanded by one of the *K nights of Malta— 
ho ran alongside, and boarded her pike in hand. The 
rapidity of tho attack, and the instantaneous advantages 
gained, disconcerted the Trench; some struck their 
colours—somo fled-—fiercely pursued by thd Sovereign 
and the lighter vessels towards Dunkirk; and in a few 
hours the whole body of the Trench squadron, war-ships, 
fire-ships and transports, admirals, officers and men, were 
•either gone down, or safely harboured under tho guns of 
Dover Castle. Dunkirk immediately surrendered to the 
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Archduke Leopold: — anil the seizure of Vendome’a 
squadron remained, not.only an illustration of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers exdrcised by Blake at sea, but a striking 
instance of bold conception and rapid execution. 

These prizes safely harboured, the cruise in search of 
De* Witt and Dc Suiter recommenced. On tho 28th of 
September, Penn, still on board the James, came in sight 
of the Dutchmen off the .North .Foreland; on seeing liis 
signal, Blake, at that moment more than a league in 
advance of his main body, rode up to the vanguard and 
gave his brief but emphatic orders—“As soon as some 
more of aur fleet comes up, bear in among them !” De 
Witt was taken unawares; his ships were in disorder; 
a bad spirit prevailed among the men; and Dc JLtuiter 
urged him to avoid a battle. Pride made him deaf to 
his sage councillor, and he rescued to light at a dis¬ 
advantage, rather than exhibit to the world the spectacle 
of a Dutch admiral in retreat before the presumptuous 
islanders, liis dispositions were made hastily and in 
confusion. De liuitcr was to lead the van, he himself 
the main body, De Wilde the rear. Evertz was sta¬ 
tioned with a reserve to watch the action from a abort 
distance, and pour out succours when they wore most 
needed. At the last moment De Witt sent an advice- 
boat round to each of his ships to beg the captains to 
do their duty in their respective posts on that day. But 
his prayer was not heard. Apathy, intrigue, and dis¬ 
content w T ere on every deck. The Brederode, Tromp’s 
old flag-ship, Was in tho fleet, but the officers and men 
refused to allow the new Admiral to couic on board her; 
and just before the action began, De Witt’s standard 
was removed to a huge Indiaman. Resenting the 
disgrace of their favorite leader, several other ships 
disputed the new Admiral’s orders, or obeyed them 
without the zeal which is essential to victory. Yet 
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unwarned by these signs of disaffection—hoping that 
success would restore confidence and loyalty to his crews 
—l)e Witt laid his topsails to the leasts and formed his 
licet in line. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the English being 
well up, a single order was given out from the Rcsoliftiou 
—to hold back the fire till close in with £he enemy,— 
and the fiag-ship, followed by the James, the Sovereign, 
and the whole body of the vanguard, bore down on Be 
Witt’s line, which kept up an intermittent fire as it 
advanced. At.this moment the Dutch tacked, and the 
two fleets came into collision. The crash of the iiust 
broadsides was terrific. The ships were close together, 
and an unusual quantity of shot struck* home. Eor more 
than an hour the roar of artillery was incessant. After 
that its action slackened; there were occasional pauses 
in the storm; and the Dutch ships sheering off to a. 
greater distance, the sulphurous atmosphere broke in 
many places, anil the wind drifted it away in masses. 
But although the Dutch fell back, thejNell back fighting, 
and with their faces to the enemy, and with obstinate 
valour they continued the battle until night-fall. 
De Witt had sufFercd most severely in men, Blake 
in masts and rigging. The most experienced admirals 
in both fleets were of opinion that De Witt could 
not have held out an hour longer without seeing his 
power broken and annihilated. Dc Uniter had com¬ 
manded his division with consummate skill and bravery. 
A great part of his own crew was swept away; his 
main-yard had fallen over to the left side; his main-sails, 
mizen-sails, and rigging were tom to shreds; his hull 
was seriously shattered; and he had received no less 
thaffi four shots between wind and wftter. De Witt had 
•atoned in a great measure for his rashness in fighting, 
by his courage and conduct during the action. Never the- 
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less, the Dutch were unmistakably worsted. Under the 
hrst shock of the onset, two of their ships went-down. 
Two others had been boarded and taken; one of them, 
the rear-admiral, was the prize of Captain Mildmay of 
the Nonsuch. The two captains and all the crews were 
prisloucrs. Throughout the Dutch fleet the loss of life 
had been grott. And to the infinite vexation of De Witt, 
about twenty of his captains, either disaffected to his 
person or unwilling to renew on the morrow so destruc¬ 
tive an engagement, took advantage of the dark night 
to quit the main body with the ships under their com¬ 
mand and make for Zealand, whither they carried the 
first news of the disaster. 

All night Blake saw the lights burning in the enemy’s 
ships, and assuming that they would fight again at 
daybreak,,every band on board the English fleet was 
employed in repairing sails, masts and cordage — in 
securing the prisoners—in helping and soothing the 
wounded sailors—and in the sad and pious duties con¬ 
nected with the* burial of the dead. The grey light 
dawned on the sleepless crews still at their labours, and 
before sunrise the whole fleet was in motion bearing up 
towards the enemy. At first the Dutch seemed disposed 
to renew the bloody work of the previous day *, but before 
the English van had got within range of oannon-shou, a 
change of opinion took place, and they made sail and stood 
up the Channel. De Witt had wished to fight. But 
Evertz and De Buitcr over-ruled his voice in t)ie council 
of war, where it was resolved that an attempt should be 
mode to collect the shattered and scattered remnants of . 
their fleet; to gain one of their own ports and com¬ 
municate with their masters; to repair, refit, and re-inan 
their ships; and then aw r ait the commands of the iStaies- 
General, Blake kept as close on their rear as the dis¬ 
abled slate of his ships wouldfallow*; and having.chased 
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them into the Goree, where the shallows yielded them 
protection, he returned the insults offered to our coasts 
by Tromp in the early part of* summer. 

Beports of the battle of the North Foreland were 
read in London with boundless joy. It was the first 
great naval action since the reign of Elizabeth;* and 
indeed there was room for honest cxifltation. The 
prowess of England had now been arrayed against the 
best seamen and the most famous admirals in tho 
world, and the English had come off victorious. At the 
first trial of strength, they had proved themselves 
equal to the acknowledged masters of maritime war. 
Hitherto Tromp, Evcrtz, and He Buiter had been 
regarded by Europe as peerless, if not invincible, com¬ 
manders. Yet an English land-officer, with only three 
years’ experience of the sea, had learned to eofctend -with 
these renowned admirals on equal terms; rough soldiers, 
drafted from the camp, had, in tho jftmo period, ceased 
to fear the veteran sailors who had swept tho imperial 
navies of Spain from the ocean. Blake was rising into 
the first name in our naval history. * His southern cam¬ 
paign, made while his genius was still unaided by ex¬ 
perience, had placed him in general estimation by the 
side of Drake aud Frobisher. His drawn battlo with 
Tromp, his victory over He Buiter and Ho Witt, raised 
him into the highest rank of admirals. 

Parliament shared the liberal enthusiasm of the people. 
With a premature contempt of* their powerful enemy, 
they commanded Blake to dismiss a part of his fleet 
to the merchant service from which it had'been taken; 
they allowed the fortifications erected between Heal 
and Sandowu to be destroyed; and tliev ordered the 
gutis planted on the line of breastvforks to be removed 
into the two castles. At Blake’s mosk urgent request 
they ordered thirty nC'ffj frigates to be built; but in 
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their minds the victory was already won, for the moment 
all was confidence and security. The Council of Stato 
began a diligent stilly of the Mare Clausum , Selden’fl 
learned hook on the right of England to assert her 
dominion in the narrow seas, and to exclude the Dutch 
from'any participation in the advantages of the northern 
fisheries. Ttay had the hook translated into English; 
and questions which had tested the learning of men like 
Grotius and Selden were rapturously debated in taverns, 
and triumphantly settled in the council. Vcndome’s 
complaints were treated by the Council of State with 
haughty indifference. They fancied their power was 
fixed in the Channel for ever. They had not yet learned 
to understand the genius of their enemy or tho magni¬ 
tude of his resources. 
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CttAPTEU VII. 

TROMP. 

He Witt’s return to Holland with a discomfited 
fleet was the signal for disorders in that country. His 
enemies of the Orange party charged him with rashness, 
cowardice and treason. The common sailors, turbulent 
and disobedient before the engagement, carried -their 
dislike to the verge of mutiny after their defeat. On the 
flag-ship itself, He Witt’s positiony*vaa most disagree¬ 
able, even if his life were not in danger. Before going 
on board in .the Texel he had been compelled by a decent 
regard for naval discipline to hang two of his seamen in 
Amsterdam, and at the execution he had been under the 
still more unfortunate necessity of shooting several citi¬ 
zens to prevent a rescue in the streets. In his day of 
power and of untried fortunes these acts of severity were 
borne in silent rage; hut when he returned from sea 
with broken power and faded laurels, the popular pas¬ 
sions swelled against him like the surges of their own 
stormy coast. In Flushing ho was mobbed as soon as 
ho landed; and his proud heart almost broke at the 
insult. In anger and disgust, he took to a sick bed. 
He Ituiter shared in somo measure the unpopularity of 
hi# chief, and he also otFered to resign his commission. 
The hour of alarm and general indignation—for the 
Hutch had so often triumphed over every enemy at 
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sea, they cmild not understand their reverses, except 
on the principle of gross misconduct,—sent the incon¬ 
siderate people to the feet of their old commander. 
They now remembered, that if Tromp’s success in the 
early part of the war had not been such as their impa¬ 
tience had expected, ho had^ not suffered a signal 
defeat; if ho^bad lost a powerful squadron, they had 
tho consolation to feel that nature and not man had 
been the cause of its overthrow. When tho failure of 
his rivals allowed them time to estimate his claims 
with less haste and less passion, they could not but 
see that his reputation as a sailor still towered above 
that of every other man in Holland ; while, on the other 
hand, personal hatred and the memory of an ancient 
grudge fitted him in a peculiar manner for tho chief 
command K a war against Engl and. 

At ten years old, Troinp was present in his father’s 
ship at the famous, battle fought against Spain under 
the walls of Gibraltar in ICO#. Shortly after that 
event, be was captured by an English cruiser after 
a brisk engagement in which his father lost his life. 
Two years and a half he was compelled to serve in the 
menial capacity of cabin-boy on board the captor:— 
and thus the seeds of hatred to England and tho English 
were sown in his proud and passionate heart. Once 
planted, this hatred grew with his growth. For a long 
time his life was passed on board fishing-boats and 
mcrchant-men; but his nautical genius was irresistible, 
and he fought his way through legions of obstacles to 
high command. At thirty lie was confessedly tho ablest 
navigator in Holland. More than twenty years ho 
had commanded with success against Spain,—and had 
done more than any other individual to humble the 
pride and reduce' the power of that extensive empire. 
The disastrous opening of the English War scarcely 
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impeached his naval genius; and the insult offered to hi a 
former success in stripping him of his great employments 
because nature had raised a destructive storm in the 
northern latitudes, Appeared to the States-Gcneral gra¬ 
tuitous and unworthy as soon as they discovered that his 
future services were necessary to the Republic. £hc old 
Admiral’s passion was soothed by complements and royal 
offices. The King of Denmark, alarmed at tlio sudden 
growth of the English maritime power, made interest 
with the leading Dutch statesmen, with a view to pro¬ 
mote a vigorous renewal of hostilities; ’and at his special 
intercession Tronip was restored to his former post*and 
his former honours, the most eminent of his ri\als in 
naval ability and domestic influence, Do Witt, Do Kuitcr, 
Evert/, and Floritz, being appointed to serve under him 
as his Vice and llcar-Admirals. Do AVilf, too* much 
mortified at his recent failure to have any wish to 
re-appear on the scene in an iij^rior place, excused 
himself from serving on the ground of ill-health; Do 
Ruitcr therefore again went on Uoqrd as second in 
command. * 

Other nations became interested in the quarrels of 
the two Republics. The war had barely commenced 
before the States-General sent ambassadors to Denmark, 
Poland and other powers in the north of Europe, to 
engage them in a common lejl^ue against England. 
Frederick HI., King of Denmark and Norway, listened 
to these proposals ; and though he did not as yet choose 
to commit himself by an open acknowledgment of his 
leanings, he sought by indirect and unexplained acts 
to forward the views of his powerful continental friends. 
Under pretenco of securing them against Dutch cruisers, 
Frederick refused to allow the sflips^ which Blako had 
ordered to rendezvous at Elsinore to pass the Sound;— 
an idle pretence, since ^the English were at that time 
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masters al sea. As the hemp, tar and naval stores from 
the Baltic were urgently needed in the dockyards, 
Parliament wrote to King Frederick desiring him, as a 
friend and ally of the Commonwealth, to deliver up to 
their Admiral all the goods and ships then lying in his 
ports : and at the request of the Council of State, Blake 
detached Captain Ball with twenty nien-of-war and 
frigates to add force to this reasonable request, and in the 
event of its receiving favourable attention to convoy the 
chips home in safety. After an absence of some weeks, 
Ball returned as'hc went out. Pressed to declare itself, 
the‘Court of Denmark vamped up a story about some 
old debts contracted by tbo late King of England on 
account of the German war, and claimed a right to 
detain the vessels until these debts were paid. The 
expected supply of stores was tlicreforo not obtained,— 
and tbo Commonwealth had a new enemy to deal with 
in tlio north of Europe. 

The term for which Blake had been commissioned to 

act as sole General and Admiral of the Fleet was near 

% 

its close, lie felt the weight of his great command, and 
he requested that two colleagues should bo joined with 
him in the command as in the first years of his naval 
service. During his absence in the north he had seen 
the disadvantage of leaving the Downs to an inferior 
officer, however able; Und in the belief that such a divi¬ 
sion of the supreme command would be serviceable to 
the country, he set aside personal considerations and 
proposed to have two officers, enjoying the full confi¬ 
dence of the'Council of State, associated with him in 
the new commission. Popham being dead, the choice of 
admirals fell on Colonel Deane, his former colleague, and 
General Monk. Ilfs own commission was renewed. 
Deane and Monk were then employed in suppressing 
the last remnants of the war in Scotland, and they could 
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not for some time to come take any active part in the 
naval war. 

Severe w r eather being sot in and tho Dutchmen busy 
in their dockyards with the preparation of another vast 
armament, Blake made the usual winter distribution of 
the lleet. Besides the twenty ships sent to Elsinore 
under Ball, Penn sailed with a similar sqitadron towards 
the North to convoy a lleet of colliers from Newcastle 
to London; a division of twelve ships was stationed in 
Plymouth Sound; fifteen of the most damaged vessels 
W’ere ordered into the river for repair^ and with the 
remainder of his force, consisting of thirty-seven mftn- 
of-war and frigates, thq fire-ships and a few hoys,— 
Blake rode in the Channel, cruising from port to port, 
between Essex and Hampshire, and expecting no enemy 
to appear until the return of fine weather. In thfe he 
was mistaken. Tromp’s energy and influence had infused 
an extraordinary degree of activity jato the marine de¬ 
partment, tho harbours and dockyards of Holland. In 
an incredibly short time the Dutch liltd, fitted out and 
manned a vast ileet; and as soon as tht? English squadrons 
were dispersed for the winter stations, Tramp secretly 
and unexpectedly left the Texel and appeared oft:’ the 
Goodwin Sands with more than a hundred sail of the 
line, frigates and fire-ships. His plan was hold and well 
’conceived. Throwing himself suddenly into tho Dowms 
with this overwhelming force, he intended to close up 
tho Thames and cut off re-inforcoments from Chatham 
or tho Lea, to fall on Blake’s little squadron with his 
mighty force, and crush or drive it do'vvn Channel 
towards the Land’s End, and then, with the entire coast 
at his mercy, to dictato peace to the Commonwealth on 
hi#own terms. At that time tho thought of a winter 
campaign filled men’s minds with terror; hut Trolnp, 
by a swift; and daring bjow, proposed to conclude the 
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war in a few days. Blake was scarcely aware of ilie 
Dutch stirring in their ports before tlicir ships were 
seen from the out-look of the Triumph, to which vessel 
lie had removed his pennon. Late in November the two 
fleets were in presence .between Dover and Calais; and 
the knowledge that Tromp was on board assured the 
English Adnp&al that Aiischief was meant. A council of 
war was called on board the Triumph. Blake described 
the situation of the two countries at that moment, 
glanced at the superior force of the enemy, at the dis¬ 
tance of his own squadrons, and ended by declaring his 
recolution to light, if it were necessary, but on no 
account to fall down the Channel, leaving the coast- 
towns to be insulted, and perhaps destroyed by that 
mighty and uncrippled armament. The captains ac¬ 
cepted hist decision, and returned to their ■several ships 
to prepare lor action. All that day the two admirals 
watched each othfc^’s motions, the object being to gain 
the weather-gage. The night came, cold and tempes¬ 
tuous, even for Winter, and the ships were unable to 
keep together. W*ith the appearance of light the man¬ 
oeuvres of the previous day were renewed, the Triumph 
aud the Bredcrode dodging each other for several hours 
in a slight and variable wind, their somewhat oblique 
course inclining slowly towards the Ness. At three in 
the afternoon the fleets were near each other off that 
Essex headland. Tromp’s patience was worn out, and 
anxious to engage, he made a sudden effort to get alongside 
the English Admiral at an advantage ; but a rapid and 
decisive movement carried the Triumph under his bow to 
the weather-gage. In passing, the two ships exchanged 
broadsides. Blake was closely followed in his dexterous 
movement by the Garland, and missing the Triumph, 
Tromp ran oga'inst her with such violence as' in an 
instant to break her bowsprit^aud ship’s-head with the 
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weight of the crash. The Garland and the Brederodo 
engaged, the English ship of forty-eight guns fighting 
with consummate bravery against fits powerful enemy, 
until the Bonadvcnture, a trader of thirty guns, came to 
the rescue, and placed the Dutch Admiral himself in 
peril. Tromp encouraged his 'men by shouts and ges¬ 
tures to renewed efforts; he appealed to'ihcir love of 
country, their pride of race, their affection for himself. 
But all his exertions would have failed had not Everlz 
seen his exposed position, and brought his’ own ship to 
bear on the Bonadvcnture, thus placing the gallant little 
merchantman between the fire of two powerful admirals. 
The four ships Averc grappled togetherj; but the English 
held out manfully against tremendous odds for more 
than an hour, when the eontest was decided in favour of 
number of men and weight of metal. Out oi* two hun¬ 
dred men on hoard the Garland at the beginning of the 
action, the captain and sixty officers /M men were killed, 
and a still greater number wero severely wounded ; the 
Bonadventure had sufibred to an equal' extent; and the 
survivors being no longer able to deffind their decks, the 
Dutchmen boarded and captured both the vessels. The 
Triumph, the Vanguard and the Victory bore the chief 
brunt of the action. At one lime these three vessels 
were engaged with twenty of the enemy; and although 
they suffered most severely in mbit, and were greatly 
damaged in their hulls, masts, and rigging, they came 
off safely from the desperate encounter.- Night, which 
at that season of the year came down early, was already 
separating the fleets, when Blake heard for the first time 
of the unequal battle waged between the two Dutch 
Admirals and the Garland and Bonadvcnture; and not¬ 
withstanding tho fatigue of his mob, he gave orders to 
bear up to tho Brederode, and endeavour to recover the 
captives. Other of tho quemy’s ships, however,- crossed 
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hia line, and a more destructive conflict than had yet 
taken place ensued. Blalco was surrounded by the 
Dutch ships. TkAe several times the Triumph was 
hoarded in gallant style by the foe; each time the 
boarders were driven back to their boats with fearful 
slaughter. The flag-ship .was reduced to a wreck. The 
foretopmaat^’as shot away. The mainstay was gone. 
The sails and tackling were all in strings. The hull 
was shattered and pierced with hundreds of shots. The 
wonder w as how she kept her head above water; and 
had not the Sapphire, a trader of thirty guns, and the 
Vuuguard stood by him with unwavering steadiness and 
devotion, the English Admiral must have fallen before 
such overwhelming numbers. Thick fog and darkness 
put an end to the struggle. Under cover of night Blako 
drew off feis ships, tho Triumph being the last to retire 
from the scene of action, towards Dover roads. Tromp 
could not, or wouX^ not, follow. Nest day the weather 
was thick w ith foj*; the enemy w r as not hi sight. The 
disabled vessel^ were ill prepared to brave tho fury of 
the south-wrest winds; and, master of his own move¬ 
ments, Blako proposed to run into the Thames, and 
anchor in Lea-road to repair damages, ascertain the 
enemy’s intentions, make some necessary alterations 
in the fleet, and wait tho recal and concentration of 
his distant squadron^. The Dutch had not gained an 
easy victory. Their loss in men was great. One of their 
vessels had boon blown into the air, every man on board 
perishing. Tromp’s ship and Dc Ruitcr’s ship were 
both put out of service, and many others w r cre seriously 
crippled. But their victory was unquestionable; for 
tho moment they were again masters of the Channel. 

There seem to hata been three principal causes of this 
disaster—the first and last that England experienced ’ 
under Blake’s command—any pne of them sufficient to 
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. account for it:—(1.) The overwhelming superiority of 
force on the part of Tromp. (2.) The extreme weakness 
to which some of Blake’s vessels weife reduced for want 
of men j and (3.) The cowardice or disaffection to the 
service, manifested at a critical moment of the battle by 
several captains in the English fleet. To the first of 
these causes Blake himself professed to Attach only a 
secondary importance. Had all the thirty-seven ships 
behaved like the Garland, Sapphire, Vanguard, Bon- 
adventure, Victory, and Triumph, the result would pro¬ 
bably have been other than it was; and even his defeat, 
if the retirement of a squadron before a fleet three timdfc 
its strength can be so called, was less galling to his proud 
nature than the idea of having officers wider his command 
who at such a time could fail in duty to their country. In 
the letter which convcyetl to the Council of State* the first 
news of the reverse of fortune, he says:—“ I am bound to 
let your honours know that there was,muck baseness of 
spirit, not among the merchant-men only, but in many of 
tho State’s ships. And therefore I makk f il iny earnest 
request that your honours would ho pleased to send 
down some gentlemen to take an impartial and strict 
examination of tho deportment of several commanders, 
that you may know who are to be confided in and who 
are not. It will then he time to take into consideration 
the grounds of some other errors aiill defects, especially 
tho discouragement and want of seamen. I shall be bold 
at present to name one—not tho least,—which is. the 
great number of private men-of-war, especially out of the 
Thames. And I hope it will not be unseasonable for me, 
in behalf of myself, to desire your honours that you would 
think of giving me, your unworthy servant, a discharge 
from'this employment as far too great'%r mo, especially 
since your honours have added two such able gentlemen 
[Monk and Deane] for the undertaking of that charge; 
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so that I may spend the remainder of my days in private 
retirement, and in prayers to the Lord for blessings on 
you and on this nation.” 

But instead of receiving the acceptance of liis offer to 
resign, Blake found that the misfortune which might have 
ruined another man had given him strength and influence 
in the courtly. The Council of State wrote by return of 
courier to express their unanimous thanks for his gallant 
conduct in the late action, and to assure him that all his 
proposals,—except the ono which referred to his own 
retirement,—should be adopted. Never had he been so 
necessary to the country as at tlut moment, and his hints 
and requests were immediately carried into effect, so far 
as lay with the Council. Throe of their own body, Colonel 
Walton,Mr. Chaloncr, and Colonel Morley were sent down 
toMnqu&e into the alleged misconduct of the officers, 
to report on the ineffective condition of the fleet, and, in 
case of need, to assist in a Council of War, to be called 
by the Admiral after their arrival. Messengers were 
sent to recal the convoys to the Downs. Orders were 
sent to Deane and Monk to hold themselves in readiness 
to go on board at twenty-four hours’ notice, and assume 
the responsibilities of their rank. Cruisers and other 
vessels lying at Harwich and elsewhere on the near coasts 
were instructed to repair to the general rendezvous. A 
resolution was earned to raise the effective marine force 
to 80,000 men. More care was taken with the store 
magazines. The Navy Commissioners, long crippled by 
the perfidious policy of the Danish King, were empowered 
in this emergency to seize on hemp, tar and pitch, when¬ 
ever these important articles could be found. But not a 
whisper was heard against the Admiral, either in the 
Council or in the’ city. There was no attempt on the 
part of the Jilavy Commissioners to meddle with his 
plans or to abridge his authority. The Council of 
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Stato reposed an almost unbounded conlidcnco in his 
genius and fidelity. Five days after the engagement off 
the Ness, they ordered—“ That a letter be written to 
General Blake, to acquaint him with what the Council 
hath done for the giving him an addition of strength,— 
to let him know that (in regard the state of affaifs is 
before him, and he hath a perfect undcrstanllyig of them) 
the Council do leave to him upon the place to do what lie 
may for his own defence and the service of the Common - 
wealth The next day they wrote again in the same 
spirit:—“The Council suggest objections toGcneral Blake 
going with his fleet into Lea road, and recommend Harwich 
as a better position: hut still leave it to him to act accord¬ 
ing as his Council of War shall advise upon the placed* 

Curiously enough, the first disaster experienced by 
Blake at sea gave him'power to effect reforms in ihe 
service and to root out abuses which had defied all his 
efforts in the day of his success. On® great abuse was 
abolished that in his opinion lay at till source of the Into 
defeat. To encourage merchants and others having ves¬ 
sels capable of armament to place them during the war 
at the disposal of Government, an Order of Council had 

hitherto allowed tho masters of such vessels to command 

« 

them after the change of service. Many persons thus 
came to occupy, as a private right, important offices in 
the navy who had no real attachment* to tho new order of 
things, and there was reason to suspect that some of the 
secret partisans of the Stuarts had crept into places of 
trast in this way for the express purpose of betraying tho 
Commonwealth. These Royalists kept tho efcilcd court 
well informed of the state of the navy, and the exiles in 
turn communicated thp latest information to tho States- 
Gcnfral. Thus tho Admiral had not* only to fight his 
great and astute adversary, but to jnJhigg’e against 
intrigues abroad and treason at home. Before Tromp 
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sailed from the Texel, Charles Stuart had caused a secret 
memoir to bo drawn up by Lord Clarendon aud tho 
Marquis of Ormomlc—to be presented to M. Borrel, 
Dutch Ambassador in Paris—in which lie proposed to 
the Statcs-General a plan for creating divisions in the 
English fleet and consequent excitement and weakness in 
the country, / He declared that ho was aware that many 
captains in the Commonwealth navy were his own friends; 
and he offered to go on board the Dutch fleet as a private 
officer, seeking no command, except of such vessels as 
should desert to him from the English. Do Witt, how¬ 
ever, as a sincere Republican, refused to accept this 
doubtful aid; but a knowledge of tho fact on which tho 
proposal was based, that many of Blake’s officers served 
under false colours, and were ripe for an act of treason, 
was.'of va/b importance to Tromp in the arrangement of 
his bold and masterly campaign. Certain incidents in the 
late battle left nn u doubt that several captains had acted 
with direct or indirect reference to the enemy’s design; 
aud without being able to bring tho crime of treason 
home to them, ( tho»Admiral took the occasion to insist on 
having a regulation adopted by the supreme Council, 
that in future captains and other officers should receive 
their appointments from the State. 

As the inquiries of the three members, Walton, 
Morley and Chalonor proceeded, several officers were 
suspended, either for neglect of duty, lack of courage 
or other faults, against whom no suspicion of treachery 
or disaffection could arise. It was necessary to purge 
the fleet of* its weak, as well as of its faithless, captains. 
No naval scrutiny was ever conducted with greater 
justice, openness and severity. The three members 
reported to the Adfniral tho results of their investigation 
in each case, anfl he delivered sentence of arrest or dis-. 
missal with a stern rigour, even when the law fell in its 
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, full weight on his own household and his own family. 
Francis Harvey, his secretary, was cashiered. Captains 
Young, Taylor, Saltonstill and others were put^ under 
arrest until the pleasure of the Council of State Bhould 
be known. Ilis brother Benjamin, to whom ho was 
strongly attached as a brother and an officer, fell uifdcr 
suspicion of some neglect of duty; and hoover painful 
the exercise of power under such circumstances, ho was 
instantly broken and sent on shore. This rigid measure 
, of justice against his own flesh and blood silenced every 
complaint; and tho servico gained immeasurably in spirit, 
discipline and confidence. • 

"While these reforms, recruitments and renovations 
were proceeding under Blake’s immediate eye, Tromp 
rode up and down tho Channel with a broom at liis 
mast-head, a prosaic emblem of his right to 8 ' 4 ’ccp Jtlio 
narrow seas; and the Stales-General, more elated with 
their victory than their Admiral himself, put out a 
proclamation against our manufactures — sent intel¬ 
ligence of their great successes to foreign powers—and 
interdicted all correspondence and communication with 
tho British Islands, pretending, as if they were already 
assured victors, to place them in a state of naval blockade. 
.Ballads, by-words and scurrilous caricatures delighted 
1 he ears and eyes of the excited populace. Tho names 
of the vessels captured in tho fight afforded Dutch wits 
a themo for abuse: they had carried off the “garland,” 
they said, from tho islanders; and there were squibs and 
jokes about the “ bon-adventure ” having realised the 
prophecy of its name in falling into their liflnds. But 
what concerned the Council of State more Bum those 
squibs and sarcasms, was a report that Tromp content- 
plattd making a descent on the J*4es of Jersey and 
jCriiernsey, and a very natural fear that tfte trading port 
of tho community would suffer from the cruisers of their 
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watchful ami active enemy. These alarms hastened their 
preparations for the second winter campaign; and on the 
8th of February Blalco, still in the Triumph, sailed from 
Queensborough, at the head of sixty men-of-war and 
frigates, having Monk and Deane with twelve hundred 
soldiers from the camp on hoard. Penn was Vice- 
admiral, Ljitfson Pear-admiral. In the Straits the 
Portsmouth squadron of twenty sail came in, and with 
this addition to his effective strength, Blake resolvod to 
seek the Dutch fleet and give battle. Tromp had gone 
southward to meet a large fleet of traders, ordered by 
the States-General to rendezvous at the Isle of Bhe, 

■ opposite ltechelle, and convoy them home; but intel¬ 
ligence had there reached him that the English were 
about to quit the Thames in his absence with sixty sail, 
and.lie ictended to arrive at the river mouth in time to 
block it up, prevent their departure, and keep the Ports¬ 
mouth squadron from effecting a junction with the main 
body. Blake had Stolen a march on the Dutch Admiral, 
and when the latter turned Cape do la llogue, he was 
surprised to find the English with a force equal to his 
own prepared to dispute the passage of a sea so lately 
swept by his potential broom. Confident, however, of 
victory, he accepted with joy the offer of a battle which 
fortune enabled him to decline without disadvantage had 
such been his pleasure. 

Day was breaking on the morning of February 18, 
when the vanguard of the Dutch Admiral was- descried 
from the mast-head of the Triumph. Blake dressed and 
went to the out-look. Nature could scarcely boast a 
grander spectacle chan rose before him as the sun came 
forth, showing that heaving sea covered with ships, and 
lighting their sails *and pennons with its pale radiance. 
The darkness of the weather had prevented recognition 
until, the foremost ships, we^e within a league of each 
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other. The English Admirals were close together; 
the Triumph having Penn’s ship, the Speaker, and 
Lawson’s, the Fairfax, both withiuthail. But Monk was 
some miles astern in tho Vanguard, and the maifi body 
of the fleet lay about a league and a half apart. Tromp 
saw his advantage. "With the wind in his favour ho 
might have carried his convoy to the Scheldt in safety, 
and returned at his leisure to give battle; but he chose to 
play a bolder game, and fancying the English vanguard 
of only twenty ships would prove unable to resist the 
weight of his attack, he sent his traders to windward, 
out of guu range, with orders to slacken sail and witness 
the engagement. Personal combined uith public reasons 
to lend a thrilling interest to the coming battle. The 
two nations had now had time to collect their forces. Their 
largest ships were in array. The most popular admirals 
were on board the respective fleets: Blake, Deane, Penn 
and Lawson on the one side; TrumpsEvertz, Do lvuiter, 
Swors, FJoritz and De "Wilde on the oilier. It was the 
first time Blake and Troiup had met*on equal terms; 
and even the common seamen felt that the dav had come 
to put their prowess to the test. At the outset, all 
advantages of position were with the Dutch. Their 
ships had the wind, and were closo up together. When 
their extended line of lire opened on the English van¬ 
guard, it seemed almost impossi^e for about twenty 
ships to withstand the crash of such tremendous broad¬ 
sides. As usual, the Triumph was the first to engage, 
and the Brcderode, ever in the van, advanced to meet 
her, reserving fire till the two vessels \vere within 
musket-shot, and her charge could* be delivered with the 
most deadly effect. With a strong breeze in bis favour, 
Tr#mp shot by the Triumph, pouring a fearful broadside 
into her as he passed; and then, suddenfy tacking round, 
fired a second time close under her lee, splintering masts 
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and spars, tearing canvass and cordage, and strewing llio 
deck with heaps of killed and wounded men. With this 
salute the Admirals*parted company for the day, Penn 
dashidg in .between them with the Speaker and other 
vessels to cover Blake from some part of the circle of 
lire in which he lay exposed. The battle became general 
as the other /I/visions of the English fleet came up. On 
both sides the wreck was awful. In less than an hour 
from the first shot being launched from the guns of the 
Triumph, the sea was covered with spars, torn sails and 
broken pluuks. ' Almost every ship engaged in the action 
lufll even then had its cables out asunder and its masts 
shot away. One moment an English crow were seen 
boarding a Dutch man-of-war, the next moment the 
boarders were driven bade, and their own vessel was 
assailed iK' turn. Here there was a ship wrapt in flames ; 
there one was going down with all her men on deck, 
their cries unhcar&^or their terrors unheeded by friend 
or foe; elsewhere a fearful explosion sent decks and 
crews whirling jifto the black and lurid atmosphere. It 
is said in contemporary accounts, that the roar of the 
artillery could be heard along the shores of the Channel, 
from Boulogne on the one side to Portland on the other. 
About mid-day Monk came up with the white division, 
and from time to time other ships joined in the contest, 
thenceforward foughfr on nearly equal terms.. De Balter 
justified his old renown. Early in the battle he had 
singled out and engaged with the Prosperous, a hired 
merchantman of forty guns, commanded by Captain 
Barker; bul as the fire of the English ship was main¬ 
tained with steadiness, he grew impatient with the dis¬ 
tant fighting; and ordering a boarding-party to prepare 
for action, he ran hiSfship alongside the Prosperous, when 
his men gallantfy leaped on her deck pistol and sword 
in hand. The close combat lasted a few seconds only. 
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Driving the assailants bade to their ship, Barker threat¬ 
ened De lluiter in his turn; hut the brave old seaman, 
shouting in his fierce humour to the men, “ Come, my 
lads, that was nothing—at them again ! ” led them to a 
second and more furious assault. With his numbers 
reduced and his ship unmanageable, Barker was un¬ 
able to resist the onset, and he and his* crew were 
prisoners. At that instant Blake came up. The prize 
was instantly recovered, and De Ruiter himself almost 
surrounded by the English. Vice-admiral Evertz and 
Captains Swcrs and Kriuk hastened to relieve their 
countryman from his dangerous position, and the battle 
soon raged round this now centre wjth extraordinary 
violence. Penn’s ship, the Speaker, was shattered by 
the guns, and condemned as no longer fit for service. 
When night put an end to the engagement of "that 
first day, Penn was despatched to the Isle of Wight to 
bring* up the guard-ships left at tlyt station. Ivriuk, 
in the Ostrich, fought like a true sailor, till his rigging 
and masts were shot away to the vei\ hull, and his 
deck was covered with the dead bodies of his com¬ 
rades. At last, ho was boarded by the English. As 
the unfortunate vessel seemed to be sinking, and her 
officers and crew were nearly all killed c- wounded, the 
English made a hasty plunder of her contents and left 
her to her fate. De Wilde offered V.is aid in an effort to 
bring her off; but a sudden calm came on, and not having 
a yard of sail left, the attempt to tow her away failed, 
and she was again abandoned. Next morning, Blako 
found her drifting about, the unburied corpses lying 
where they had fallen the previous! day, and not a living 
eouj on board. Captain Swers—afterwards the distin¬ 
guished admiral of that name—was taken prisoner. 
Seeing his comrade, Captain De Port, rough. 1 y Used by 
two English frigates, he flqw to the rescue with his ship, 
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»nd tlie four enemies were immediately locked together. 
Do Port’s ship was struck between wind and water and 
began to fill; lie himself was severely wounded by the 
Jail of a splinter; yet lie continued to urge his men by 
shouts, and to flourish his hanger as he lay on his back 
in ajony, until ship and crew went down together. 
Effective as the Dutch cannonade had hitherto been 
thought, it was no match for the destructive lire of the 
English frigates; and after a desperate struggle, in which 
the enemies proved themselves worthy of each other, 
Swers’ ship also went down, himself and several of his 
officers and crew being taken on board the frigates and 
their lives preserved. Towards dusk, Blake felt himself 
strong enough to 'detach a number of his swiftest sailers 
with orders to gain the wind, and if possible prevent 
the <iScapo of the vast fleet of traders which had been 
hovering on his flank all day; Tromp saw the movements 
of this squadron, and guessing its motive, fell back with 
a great part of his ifeet, so as to cover the merchantmen. 
Ilis retreat put dui end to the lirst day’s engagement; 
for on seeing their Admiral turn his face from the enemy, 
some of the Dutch captains hoisted sail and fled away 
under cover of the gathering darkness. 

Blake remained master of the scene of action, but his 
ships were too far damaged and his men too much ex¬ 
hausted to permit kf an active night-chase. Heroic 
valour had characterised the officers and men on bo(h 
sides. The Dutch had lost eight mcn-of-war, cither taken 
by the enemy or destroyed. The Prosperous, the Oak, 
the Assistance, the Sampson, and several other English 
ships had been hoarded and captured during some period 
of the day, though every vessel had been afterwards 
recovered. The Sampson was our only loss that day. 
Her bravo coinmUndor, Captain Button, and nearly all his . 
crew being slain, Blake took out of her the remaining 
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officers and men, and allowed her to drift away. This 
excepted, no other ship in the English fleet had suffered 
so severely as the flag-ship, the Triumph, ller captain, 
Andrew Ball, fell that day covered with glory; Sparrow, 
ilie Admiral’s new secretary, was shot down at his.side; 
and nearly half the crew had been swept* into eternity. 
I Hake himself was wounded in the thigh, and the same 
ball which lamed him for the remainder of his life, tore 
away part of Deane’s buff coat. The enemy’s loss iu 
men could not bo ascertained; it was known to he very 
great by the entire clearance of more than one vessel; 
and the decks and guns of the captured ships were so 
spattered with blood, as to sicken and appal the most 
callous of the victors. 

As soon as night eanje down, Blake’s first care was to 
relieve the agonies of the wounded men by sending fliem 
on shore to the well-prepared hospitals, where persons of 
all ranks aided in promoting their cop'lbrt and recovery; 
collections of money, clothes and linen being made for 
them throughout-the West, and the defeNs of the service 
supplied by the spontaneous enthusiasm of the people. 
His own wound, though not dangerous, demanded repose 
and careful treatment; but ho listened to no friend who 
urged him to go on shore and seek for himself the relief 
which he took care to put in the way of his humbler 
comrades. The two fleets lay alinoK close together, with 
their lights streaming all night across the wintry sea. 
Until dawn next day, every effective hand on hoard the 
English fleet was employed in restoring sa^ls, stopping 
leaks, cleaning guns, and repairing the waste of war. 
Everything was made ready to renew the contest with the 
return of light, for a dead calm had succeeded to the 
lresli breeze blowing when the batflo Jbegan, and this 
calm continuing, it was impossible for the Dutch to avoid 
unother battle. 
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As clay broke a light wind sprang up, and Tronip, 
anxious to get his traders home in safety, disposed his 
licet in the form of a'ereseent, the two hundred merchants 
in his centre, and crowding every inch of sail that he could 
spread, stood directly up Channel. Blake followed with 
his whole power ; the breeze which favoured the flight 
also aiding the pursuit; yet it was twelve o’clock before 
the Triumph came within gunshot of the rearmost enemy, 
and nearly two before the main body came up with them 
off Dungencss. Compelled to fight against his will, Tronip 
ordered the merchants to make sail for the nearest Dutch 
pdH, keepingclo.se under the Drench shore between Calais 
and Dunkirk for protection, aiul then turned like a 


panther on Ins pursuer. On both sides the battle was 
renewed ivitli fury. Do Bui ter gave fresh proofs of his 
skilhand Courage; hut the fortune of war was still against 
him. After some hours of this second engagement his 
vessel becamo unmanageable, and W'ould have fallen into 
Blake’s bands bad not Tronip seen his danger and sent 
Captain Duin bring him out from the light. "With 
great difficulty he was extricated from his position and 
carried away. An hour or so later Tronip also began 
to fall slov'ly back towards Boulogne, still, however, con¬ 
testing every wave, and the mingled rout and battle 
lasted until night again separated the hostile hosts. 

Fortunately for thB English fleet, though the air was 
bitterly cold, the sky w'as unusually clear for winter, so 
that the enemy’s lights served them as signals, and 
enabled their ships to keep pretty close together and 
well up for the battle of the morrow. On the second 
day Blake had captured or destroyed five Dutch men-of- 
war. The advantages gained by the recent reforms came 
out. clearly in face oT the enemy:—the Admirals bad Slot 
a single complaint to make as to the courage, steadiness 
and unity of purpose displayed by the inferior officer*, 
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Iii Hie Dulch fled, on the conlran, want of edneort, 
party-bitterness and personal envy, combined to clog tho 
genius of tho great commander. *A_t the close of the 
second day’s engagement several captains sent word to 
the Bredcrode that they could resist no longer, pleading 
want of powder* as an excuse, and Tromp was compelled 
to send these men away from tho main bofly in tho night 
so as to prevent treason and cowardice from spreading to 
tho oilier ships. To conceal the true nature of this 
defection, he made a pretence of giving them instructions 
to take up a now position to windward of the traders, 
and bogged them to make such a show of resistance as 
would keep the English frigates from coming too near. 
But his device failed of its own wcalAicss. When day¬ 
light dawned, Blake saw at a glance that the fleet had 
been considerably reduced, and inferring that £ sqiyidron 
had been despatched in the night to cover the flight of 
the merchants, he sent off a divisym of fleet sailers, 
drawing little water, in pursuit of Irtem, while he himself 
bore down once more with the main bo^ly on his reduced 
but still unconquered enemy. Tromp fought, as usual, 
with tho most desperate courage: but he had now little 
hope, with his broken and divided power, of doing more 
than occupy Blake’s attention until his richly laden mer¬ 
chants could run into the nearest port. Even this was 
doubtful. After tho first shock ^ the third day’s battle, 
lie sent Captain Van Ness to the merchants, with orders 
for them to crowd sail and make for Calais road, ns ho 
found himself unable to promise them more than a few 
hours’ protection. As the fight grew fiercer, lie sent 
his Treasurer to urgo them to press on faster, or the 
English frigates would soon be amongst them. But the 
\\%d was then blowing from the French coast, and 
notwithstanding his energetic attempts, Van Ness was 
unable to cany such a number of disorganised ships 
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sufficiently near land to be out of* danger. More than 
Ijalf the Pulch frigates and mcn-of-war had now been 
taken, sunk or scattered ; and considering it a species 
of insanity in T'-onip to continue the engagement until 
they were all destroyed, the other captains, contrary to 
their* express orders, retreated on the Hying traders. 
Confusion tlycn reached its height. Some of the English 
frigates came up ; and the merchants, in their alarm and 
disorder, ran foul of each other, knocked themselves to 


pieces or fell blindly into their enemy’s power. Still 
lighting with tin* retreating mcn-of-war, Blake arrived in 
the- midst of this wild scene late in the afternoon, and 
finding several ships run against him, as if desirous of 
being captured, it occurred to him that this was a device 
of his wily adversary to stay the victorious pursuit, and 
give ^inW-o rally some part of flic discomfited fleet,— 
and he issued strict and instant commands that every 
war-ship still in a condition to follow and fight the 
enemy should press on with all its force against the 
main body, leaving the traders in their rear to be watched 
and seized by the-frigates already assigned to that 
service, or driven into ports /whence it would he easy to 
recover them should the Dutch fleet be swept from the 
Channel. Darkness alone put; an end to the exciting 
chase. Tromp ran in under the Drench shore, about four 
miles from Calais, wheve he anchored the remnant of* his 
once mighty fleet—now reduced to less than half the 
former number of masts, and these damaged in every 
part. Blake consulted pilots and others well acquainted 
with the coast, as to what Tromp could do in his new 
position; and the general opinion of these men being 
that the Dutch could not weather the coast of Artois, 
as the wind and tide*then lay, and would be compelled 
to come out to sed in order to get home, he cast anchors 
and sat down to repair his damages. The night was 
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unusually dark, with a high gale blowing, so that the 
enemy’s lights could not be seen; and when day again 
dawned the sea was quite clear in that direction, Tromp 
having slipped away and tided towards Duukirk, whence 
ho got off' into the harbours of Zealand. By twelve o’clock 
in tlio morning, Blake was ready to give chase, bill no 
enemy being then visible, and seeing lio\y useless it 
would be to follow the runaways into the llats and shallows 
of their own coast, ho stood over towards England, and 
the gale still rising, carried his licet and prizes into 
StoakeVBav, in the Isle of Wight, whence he and his 
colleagues in command wrote to inform the House t>f 
their success. 

t 

Extremely false and exaggerated accounts of the great 
Battle of Portland were published in the two countries. 
Excepting the loss of their trader,?, the States-General 
tried to make the world believe that their fleet had done 
as much mischief as it had suffered :-*-lnit when Tromp 
was asked to sail against the enemy and recover his 
laurels, he frankly confessed that kis\Jbcst war-ships 
had been lost or destroyed. In their report to Parlia¬ 
ment, the English commanders stated that their loss was 
confined to the {Sampson, the vessel turned adrift during 
the .first night of the engagement,—and that their gain 
from the enemy was seventeen or eighteen men of war, 
and a large fleet of merchant-ship', the precise number 
not being ascertainable at once, the prizes having been 
carried into different ports. Sixteen sail were brought 
into Dover. Altogether it is probable that more than 
fifty of these vessels fell into English hands. On both 
sides the loss of life was great. The Dutch captains, 
llnllc, Van Zaancn, Dc Port, Spauhem, Eegemorter, 
l’okkcs, and Allart wero slain: Sw£rs, Schey, and Van 
Zeelst were taken prisoners. England had ter mourn 
the deaths’of three of ^her bravest captains — Ball, 
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Mildmay and Darker. Blake himself was severely 
wounded, as was also his gallant Bear-admiral Lawson. 
Pew of the more distinguished persons on hoard escaped 
without a wound. 

Tn London the first news of this battle was received 
with enthusiasm. At last the two nations had met on 
a fair field; 'the genius, strength and courage of the 
officers and men had been fairly tried; and the Common¬ 
wealth had gained a splendid victory. Special letters of 
thanks and congratulation were written to the three 
commanders. « A day of general thanksgiving wifi 
appointed. Parliament began an immediate subscription 
in behalf of the wives and children of such as had fallen 
in the action: and a short time afterwards a public 
provision was made by the State itself for their support. 
Troops of horse escorted the prisoners from the various 
ports where, they had been landed to London, and in 
every town throvgli which these cavalcades passed on 
the journey, the pdoplo rang th> joy-bells in celebration 
of the battle. ^Vs to Blake himself’, less mindful of his 
own wound than he was of the hurts of his humblest 
companion, he remained in St. Helen’s road and about 
the Solent for some weeks after the action, refitting 
his ships, taking in fresh stores, and preparing to chas¬ 
tise the Brest privateers, who still infested the seas and 
made spoil of English and other traders engaged in the , 
commerce with Ireland. Iri April he received informa¬ 
tion that Tromp was making great efforts to equip 
another fleet, so that ho was still unable or unwilling to 
go on shore*. W'th a hundred sail ho appeared before 
the Tcxel, Avhorc lie found about seventy Dutch men-ol- 
war and frigates; his vanguard fired into thorn as soon 
as he came within *gunsliot, when they hastily re trod ted, 
leaving fifty of'their doggers behind as prizes. Tromp. 
had finite out on convoy service } hut no IcTngor able or 
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willing to try the Channel passage, the Dutchman was 
obliged to go round the north of Scotland to meet the 
fleet of Spanish and Levantine merchants. Ho contrived 
by consummate seamanship to bring his ships home, 
though the wits of London and Westminster had their 
laugh at the expense of that top-gallant humour which 
had so lately threatened to brush the English navy from 
the seas in which he no longer dared fo show, his 
pennons. Leaving him for the present secure in his 
fortified and inaccessible ports, Blake sailed towards 
'the North with a small squadron, \vl;ile Monk and 
Deane returned with eighty sail into the Downs, where 
they witnessed and acquiesced in Cromwell’s dispersion 
of the Long Parliament and in his assumption of 
supreme power. 

The precise objects‘of this northern crui e^have not 
been clearly staled. But as it had the oJfect of remov¬ 
ing from the Downs and from the nyijority of his naval 
comrades a popular commander, ha own for his sincere 
attachment to the Commonwealth, at. the very moment 
when Cromwell had resolved to vontute on the rash, 
indecent and unlawful act of dispersing by brute force 
tho representatives of the nation, it is not difficult to 
surmise by whose intrigues tho Council of State had been 
induced to urge it. 

On tho famous 20lh of April, 1GC'3, Blake was cruizing 
with twenty ships between the .Friths of Forth and 
Moray, when the troopers inarched down to "Westminster 
and cleared the House. Next day Cromwell dissolved 
the Council of State. On the 25th a council of officers in 
London declared for Cromwell, and tho same afternoon 
brought despatches from Deane and Monk, with their 
adhesion and that of certain captains of their fleet to tho 
number of thirty-three. Penn and tin# officers, with him 
signed to the same effect. But neither fhe Admiral 
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himself, liis brother Benjamin, nor liis nephew Robert, 
set their hands to these documents, so that the name of 
Blake docs not occur in the papers which carried to the 
usurper an assurance that his violence would not be 
opposed by the navy. 

That Blake was dissatisfied with a change that soon 
condemned ( Algernon Sydney to the privacy of Pens- 
hurst, consigned Sir Henry Vane to a prison, and drove 
many of the moderate men whose opinions ho shared, 
into private life, there is.no reason to doubt. To liis 
friends and associates he made no secret of his resent¬ 
ment. JIad lie been in his place in the Council of State 
when Cromwell entered, there would probably have been 
a louder and more important protest against the act of 
usurpation than that made by the Lord-President Brad¬ 
shaw,e. Put he was far away, deeply engrossed with the 
duties of the service, when the deed of violence was 
done in Westminster; and before the intelligence 
reached him on Ids' 1 distant station, tho change was an 
historical fact, ^formally accepted by the army and the 
Hoot. From that moment Blake gave up politics. The 
gentry of Somersetshire returned him as their represen¬ 
tative in the new Parliament; but ho never appeared in 
the House except on the business of liis department. 
The fears and intrigues of the usurper caused him to be 
excluded from the mtw Council of State. In a Par¬ 
liament without po\yer, even his fearless truth and tin- 
compromising honesty could do little lninn to the Lord- 
General's interests : while his very name on the rolls of 
the New Representative, lent a dignity to that assembly 
whi6h Cromwell understood, and which his admirers still 
claim as a triumph for their hero. Tho case was t^il- 
lbrent as regards lift) Council of State. Within that 
smaller and more 4 'powerful body, he might have proved 
a dangerous adviser and opponent so long as the great 
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question of a settlement of the nation was still under 
discussion: it was, therefore, a necessary precaution, 
that, for a time at least, he should by excluded. Blaise’s 
opinions were known to be unfavourable to military rule, 
not only in England, hut on the continent generally; and 
wlipn the Dutch heard of a sudden revolution havinghcen 
accomplished by the army in London, they at once leapt to 
the conclusion that their most redoubtable naval adversary 
would no longer carry on the war with his old vigour. 

In these hopes they were deceived. Calling his cap¬ 
tains together as soon as the messengers arrived at the 
Heel, he told them, that whatever might he their private 
opinions, he considered it to be his duty and their duty 
to act in their several posts, while ‘out at sea, with 
good faith, and in such a way as would beet conduce to 
the public peace and Welfare. lie spoke of ilje irregu¬ 
larities which had occurred in London; hut he would 

not admit that in such a crisis, threatened as the country 

• 

was on every side with foreign enemies, the tlcet had any 
right to plunge the country into the horrors of civil war. 
When pressed by some of his captain?} to'declare against, 
the clique of army olliecrs and their leader, ho at oucc 
look up a position which lie never afterwards abandoned. 
“No,” lie said, “it is not for us to mind atlairs of Stale, 
but to keep foreigners from fouling us.” Though lie 
suspected Cromwell and abhom‘d„military rule, he had 
manliness and patriotism enough not to deprive hi§ 
country of such services as ho could render, because it 
had allowed itself to submit to a power not of his choice. 
And fortunately this resolution was taken with his usual 
rapidity; for Tromp, Evertz, Do Kuiler, and Do Witt', 
under the impression that the fleets of England were 
divided from each other and rent by discords, sailed from 
the Gorcc with 120 ships, brought together and manned 
in haste, for Dover road, into which they drove a few 
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stragglers, took two or three iirizes, and began to fire on 
the town. The fleet then in the narrow seas was divided 
into three squadrons*. Deane and Monk, with the red 
flag, in the Resolution, had under their immediate orders 
38 sail, carrying 1-140 guns and 01G9 men; the white divi¬ 
sion/ under Penn, consisted of 33 sail, with 1189 guns 
and 5085 mpn; Lawson commanded the blue, composed 
of 34 ships, having on board 1189 guns, and 5015 men; 
making a grand total of 105 ships, 3810 guns, and 10,209 
men. The Dutch were abont equal in guns and men, 
though they hi\d a grail er number of vessels. Wake, 
mf-amvhiJe, having learned bv moulded couriers riding 
day and night that Tiomp was again in the Channel, 
and had fired into Dover, spread his sails and poured 
impetuously down the north coast before a full breo/e, 
buro-ing .to even go that insult and re-cdablish lib 
invaded supremacy in tin* narrow seas. 

Early in the morj ng of June 2d, the two gu'u lie., 
sighted each other * about three a :n ucs Iron- lb 1 Geblr. 
Lawson prosscij/m advance of his conn.-dos, aici rharged 
through the ue my-bet wee 1 ’deven and Iwrlra o rltiek hi 
the forenoon separating Ee Pun '< -;qh,i'iiun f )iu to 
rest of the Dutch fleet, and engaging ", ... sevcv c't"lr ! 
before the main h~dy oil e'lln ude c .id be Vviigiit to 
bear. In ueout an hour Tromp as <u l.io e’how of L;.-, 
gallant comrade. anu*it three oVlorh the cannonade was 
general. One of tin* first eauiou-shots that swept the 
Resolution killed General Deane. Monk threw his cloak 


over the mangled corpse of his colleague, and shouted to 
the men to aveng. his death. Trornp had that morning 
given out an extra quantity of liquor, and for some hours 
his Dutchmen fought with reckless and extraordinary 
courage; but when "darkness put nn end to a long day’s 
engagement, he found himself not loss damaged than the 
English. 
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All that night, while the hostile Heels, at gunshot dis¬ 
tance from each other, were trying in haste and disorder 
to repair the havoc of the last four hours, Blake was 
riding with liia division, under full sail and with stream¬ 
ing lights, for the scene of action, unaware of the day’s 
events, the Joss of his old friend Beane, and the doufitful 
position of the channel fleet. All night the officers and 
men in the Bowns, dispirited at the death of their old 
general, watched and waited anxiously for the signals of 
the Sea King. The summer morning dawned early, but 
no trace of his coming fould he descried on the horizon. 
Fortunately, Tromp was unaware that Blako was expected - ' 
iji the course of the day, believing him loo far north to 
he recalled; and ho spent the precious hours of the 
morning in a series oi’ skilful movemei’U intended to 
veoouT the weather-gage; hut, owing V a sudden ejihn, 
lie was unsuccessful in his attempt, and about -10011 ilie 
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an aduuiLaee r ic ot*» r u_ til the expr-ted squadron 
hove in 'gin Karly l e aPernuon high ah ov ihc din 
ol’ha.ilc i'ii ' I'(;d i , tin 1 'ii a- d • ‘hnndcr-dap 
eh'UM's t];t ,u oar of oul ;i• ■ • 1 ! \iin m a .dorm, 

the exploiiius .. h terrible aruh-.\ • ore heard by 
the anxious and excited st-a aeo on 1 li.■ Milchman’s roar 
and hank: and the -nund *of carnage roused tlieui 
like a suddt n inspiration Voung Robert Blake was 
the first to engage the enemy ■ he broke through the 
Butch line, and was received with tremendous cheers 
from the sailors of the English fleet, to whom hp 
brought proof of their great, eomnlander’s arrival oil 
the scene of action. At four o’clock tbo battle ended 
and the rout began, Tromp fought with the energy of 
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despair; but nothin" could stand against the impetuous 
onset. The men of the Brodcrode, stung to madness 
by the cries and reproaches of their Admiral, boarded 
the Vice-admiral—the James—but were repulsed by 
Penn’s crew, who entered the Brcderode with them, 
gained possession of the quarter-dock, and would pro¬ 
bably have captured the ship, had not Tromp, resolved 
not to fall' alive into English hands, thrown a light 
into the powder-magazine, and caused an explosion which 
sent the upper-deck and the gallant boarders who occu¬ 
pied it into mid air—the planks shivered into a thousand 
splinters—-the men horribly scorched and mutilated. 
By a miracle Tromp himself was scarcely hurt; but a 
report of his death spread through the fleet, and many 
of his disheartened captains turned and fled. l)c 
Buitcr and Be "Witt exerted themselves ill vain. After 
his marvellous escape, Tromp quitted the disabled 
Brcderode for a t fast-sailing frigate, in which he flew 
through the fleet to assure the sailors of his safety, 
encouraging the bra\c, threatening the waverors, and 
firing on the timid as tlicv lied. But it was now too 
late: the day was irrecoverably lost, and the brave old 
sailor at last and with stern reluctance gave his sanction 
to the order for retreat. As the flight became general, 
a fresh gale sprung up to favour the pursuit. Allowing 
the enemy no pause,J,he English admirals pressed hotly 
on their rear, sunk many of their ships, captured several 
others, and would have destroyed the entire armament 
had they been favoured with two more hours of daylight. 
But favouiod by a dark night, Tromp sought shelter 
in the road before Ostcnd, and the next day escaped 
with the remnant of his fleet into AVeilingen. Blake 
and Monk had to report that among their captures they 
counted 1350 Putch prisoners, including six captains, 
Vcrburg, Sehellingcr, Laurence, Duin, Eietcrsz, niul 
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Westorgo: cloven mcn-of-war, including a vice-admiral 
and two rear-admirals; two water-hoys and one fly-boat. 
The other ascoriainabld losses of .,tlic enemy included 
six mcn-of-war sunk, two blown up and one burnt. In 
the English fleet they counted 126 men slain and 23G 
wounded. Several of their ships had their bows* shot 
away, and the masts and rigging of many others were 
shattered or destroyed. 

f 

Intelligence of this groat defeat threw tho United 
Provinces into a ferment. The mob rose in various 
towns, deposed the magistrates, and accused the govern¬ 
ment of incapacity and treason. The admirals offered* to 
resign their commissions. Tromp told the Deputies of 
the Slates that it was impossible to fight tho islanders 
any longer, unless their fleet could be reinforced by a 
great number of large ships; and De ltuiter boldly declared 
that he wouhTgo to sea no more with such a fleet as they 
l hen possessed. In the Assembly of the (States, Do Witt 
spoke the truth still more clearly' out:—“Why,” he 
said, “should I keep silence any longer? I am here 
before my sovereigns j I am free to speak :—and I must 
say that-the English arc at present masters both of us 
and of the seas.” This was the opinion of the well- 
informed in both countries. The mnal power of Hol¬ 
land was for the time completely broken, and the final 
battle of the war hazarded and hist two months later, 
was but an-expiring effort made with crippled means and 
under circumstances of the greatest discouragement. 
The condition of the Dutch flag-ship was little worse 
than that of their navy throughout:—“ The Brederode,” 
says Tromp, in his report to the States-General, “has 
received several shots between wind and water; and 
t hough we have had her caulked as Veil as possible, she 
still leaks so fast, that last night, in'spite of all our 
pumps, tho water gained on us above five feet in 
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height: till the present time we have contrived to keep 
her above water; but if after all we find our labour lost, 
we shall bo obliged* to run her* ashore.” Under these 
circumstances the States began to think of peace, and a 
vessel carrying a white fing was sent with au agent on 
board", who was instructed to go to London to prepare 
the way for two fresh ambassadors fully empowered to 
arrange the preliminaries of a treaty. 

Though it kept the sea, the English fleet was in 
scarcely hotter condition than that of the enemy. After 
sending the wounded men on shore at Tpswieh, where 
hospitals had been prepared for their reception, with 
strict orders that every care should bo taken of their 
wounds, and every comfort afforded them during the 
progress of their recovery,—Blake pursued the flying 
enemy, ksoping his great ships out at sea to avoid the 
shoals and sand-banks, but running his frigates close in 
land and scouring every bay and inlet. liis objects 
were, to place the coast of Holland from the Zwin to 
the Tex el in a state of blockade—to intercept and destroy 
the Dutch trade-* to hinder the herring-busses .and 
whaliug-boats from going out on the usual summer voy¬ 
age—and to keep the fleet closed up in the Texel and' 
prevent its junction with that refitting in the "Weilingon ; 
and having determined on his plan, he collected such of 
his ships as appeared to be unable to remain at sea for 
somo weeks to come, and sent them back to England 
with the prizes, himself remaining with the other portion 
of his fleet (1 in the Dutch waters, capturing stray ships 
and holding the long chain of towns and ports between 
Ostend and the Ems in a state of perpetual alarm and 
irritation. His letters written at this time from be/ore 
tlie Texel and tjie Vlie show with how wide a range of 
obstacles he bad to contend, and add new elements 
to the admiration excited by bis victorious career. Five 
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days after the bnttlo he writes to the Board of Admi¬ 
ralty :— 

“ Gentlemen, —Since ours of the 6th present, we are 
got between the Texol and the Vlio, where we shall en¬ 
deavour to hinder any men-of-war coming out from thence 
to make a conjunction with the Dutch fleet now*at the 
Weil ingen, as well as hinder their fishing and merchan¬ 
dising trade so near as we can. 

“ The ships sent for England with the Dutch prizes, 
of which you had an account in our last, wo do desire 
they may he refitted and sent unto us so soon as possibly 
’ you can, and that the Commissioners of the Navy raw 
be sent unto, to give order for as much victuals and 
water to be put on hoard them nsTthoy can well stow, 
also that so many other ships with victuals and water as 
can begot ready in that time may come along # with,them, 
and for those victualling and water-ships now with us, 
we shall use our best endeavours bo get it out as fast 
ns we can, and dispose of it to Pilch ship according to 
their necessity so far as it will go, and then send them 
hack for recruits, whereby the charge of hiring more 
ships for that service may be saved; but as yet we have 
not had time. 

.“We do desire that two or three of the best-sailing 
frigates may he hastened to us with powder and shot, 
which is our great want,* * 

“ We have sent orders to all those ships and vessels 
in Yarmouth road to repair unto us with all expedition, and 
do desire that for the future no more ships-of-war or 
others may bo sent thither, but that they repair into the 
Zwin, where wc shall send to them and for them as the 
service requires. 

“We would gladly know c^rtafnly what quantity of 
victuals there lies now ready at Hull, Yarmouth, and 
Harwich irpon any occasion. 
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“ It is supposed as soon as the enemy is in a capacity 
to show his head, lie will endeavour to attempt somewhat 
upon our own coast; ,but we hope you will take caro that 
he may he prevented, and if he shall come again and 
shoot into Dover pier, that you will not he much startled 
at it, though we assure you there shall be nothing want¬ 
ing in us to hinVlcr him in that or any thing else that may 
disturb the peace of this Commonwealth, so far as the 
Lord shall enable us. 

“We do desire all diligence may he used to supply 
us with seamen,,and that the first ships that come may 
hrirjg as many with them as they can. Wc are,*' &e. 

Next day lie wrote again, complaining that the ships 
wore in very bad condition and much in want of powder 
and shot. But supplies came in slowly. Want and 
sickness increased day by day. On the 12th he again 
wrote: 

“ The 11th presept came many letters of yours to our 
hands, several of thou, hearing dr to in May last, are du¬ 
plicates of some wc formerly received, and have already 
answered as to *tlie t material things therein. The same 
day also came Colonel Grofic, Major Bourne and Captain 
Hatsell, and seven ships-of-war, with eleven victuallers 
and water-ships in their company. What their lading 
particularly is we cannot as yet give you an account; 
but so soon as it coined to our hands, wc shall communi¬ 
cate it unto you, which we hope will bo by the next; 
only t-hi^ wc have in general, that there arc 140 barrels 
of powder in the Samuel merchant, and 172 in the John 
and Katherifie (besides a quantity of shot) over and 
above their proportion; also 700 soldiers, which might 
have been serviceable unto us had care been taken to 
have sent bedding and cloths along with them, according 
to your resolutions at Chatham in that particular, which 
we hoped would have been adhered to; for want whereof 
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they arc likely to occasion much sickness amongst us, 
instead of answering your expectations. 

* “ As soon as wo have disposed# of the victuals now 
come to us, wo shall send the ships that brought it back 
again with what speed we can, that they may he recruited 
and returned to us ; and we hope you will use all dili¬ 
gence for the hastening back the ships we,sent into the 
river as a convoy to the Dutch prizes ; we having many 
ships here will be unfit for service before they get to us, 
let them make what haste they can. We sent the other 
day eleven ships and frigates to Harwich to wash and 
tallow, and then to complete three months victuals?, as 
also to takq in the ammunition remaining at Yarmouth 
for the ilcet, and so to return with all speed. 

“ For those ships and frigates of Captain Baddy’s 
squadron, which we understand are in a capacity for 
service, wanting some men, we desire they may be sup¬ 
plied and hastened to us, the rather because we are in¬ 
formed there arc eleven or twelve great frigates newly 
launched at Amsterdam, Enchuysen, and thereabouts, 
which carry fifty guns a piece, besides the ten men-of- 
wjit which came home with the .Drench fleet. Wc un¬ 
derstand some hammocks are come in a hoy to Harwich, 
for which wc have sent, but hear no! of the other neces¬ 
saries of wood and caudles, so often mentioned unto you, 
of which the fleet wants a proportion of six weeks to 
even with our present victualling. The lOOOlbs. is now 
como in the John and Katherine, and John Poortmaus 
intends to get it aboard to-day, which we hope will yet 
be serviceable: for the Cock and Brier which you men¬ 
tion are on their way towards ns ; the latter of them we 
conceive may be very useful in her station oil the western 

coast, and therefore do not desire 'her here. We have 

| 

desired Major Bourne to remain about Harwich and 
Yarmouth, the better to % despatch to us the ships and 
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frigates that are or shall bo sent thither, and such other 
vessels with provisions as are necessary for the fleet; 
and also to maintain a constant and mutual correspon¬ 
dence between the Council of State and yourselves with 
us. The supply of ammunition you have made unto us, 
especially of shot, will not answer our present wants in 
that behalf, wherefore we desire the continuance of your 
care therein, that what further quantities can bo suddenty 
provided may be sent unto us accordingly.” 

About a fortnight later he complained that his stores 
and provisions wure all run short; the beer, ho said, was 
sour, the bread bad, the butter rancid, the cheese rotten. 
The amount of sickness on board was very, great; and 
in spite of the enemy’s present weakness, and the im¬ 
mense advantage of holding them in dose blockade, he 
expressed 9 fear that, unless relieved, he would be com¬ 
pelled by want and sickness to return to England. His 
own health was bad, the consequence of his neglected 
wound, but of that lie said little. The close of his letter, 
in which he hajl described one of bis captures, gave 
excellent reasons foi* maintaining the blockade: 

“ It hath pleased God this last week,” it ran, “ io 
deliver several merchant-ships of the enemy into our 
hands, which was thus : Upon the 19th present some of 
our frigates, appointed to ply to arid again before the VTie, 
met with eleven sail, Which proved to be Dutch ships, 
some of them come from the West Indies: and beimr 
ships of force, they fought for some time, but at length 
committed themselves to sailing as their securest way; 
whereby five of them escaped, but four are taken, one 
sunk, and another burnt. In this encounter Captain 
Vesscy, Commander of the Martin, was slain, whom we 
understand hath ( left* a poor widow with a great charge 
of children, whose condition we leave to your coope¬ 
ration. Upon the 22nd some pther of our frigates met 
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about thirty sail more to the northward of the Vlic, 
which being ships of no force endeavoured wholly an 
escape ; but yet eleven of them w^re taken and some of 
the remaiuder scattered, and the rest got into port; two 
of these came from Sweden laden with guns, all new, 
whereof twp are brass, and most of them carrying a bullet 
from 2 libs, weight to twelve, as we are informed, which 
w e hope will be as seasonable for us as tor them, had 
they escaped; there were no more amongst them had 
any guns but these two, the rest are richly laden for the 
most part; they arc not all eomo into the fleet as yet; 
when they are, wo shall scud them in under the com oy 
of such ships as are least useful, also such sick and 
wounded men as are not lit to be kept on board; upon 
whose arrival in Lea road, whither wo shall order them, 
w e do desire speedy directions may be given ^oneep'ning 
them as may stand with the good of the service. We 
intend also (if the Lord will) to make a trip over with 
the whole fleet upon the English sllore, to see them out 
of danger, and then to return with, what speed we can, 
leaving in the meantime so many of the best frigates we 
have to lie between the Dogger Bank and the Biff, to 
intercept the enemy’s ships of trade expected home. We 
earnestly desire you will hasten unto us as many clean 
ships as you ciui, apprehending more service might he 
ilone than now is, bad we a eijnsiderablo number of 
them ; also that you would send to Major Bourne that 
those ships now taliowdug at Harwich may be expedited 
to US. 

ft 

Wo still continue before this place, sometimes at an 
anchor, at other times under sail.” 

One more extract from this correspondence will com¬ 
plete the dreary picture of this victorious fleet, and will 
bring down the story of the war to the point where Blake 
was compelled by illness ty go on shore: 
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“ Since our last, wherein we acquainted you with 
our resolutions to sail with the main body of the licet 
for Howie Bay, we have had blowing weather for the 
most part, whereby wc were driven to leeward as iar as 
Blamborough Head ; but arc now, through the goodness 
of Ufld, conic thus far on our way, and hope to get inlo 
the place of rendezvous this night, or to-morrow morning 
at furthest, where all diligence shall be used to accom¬ 
plish the end of our coming thither; and therefore desire 
that what victualling ships and others can he sent from 
London within‘the time limited for our staying upon 
thin coast, may he expedited to us, and we have written 
to iHujor Bourne in the like manner for such provisions 
as can be sent unto us from Yarmouth and Harwich. 
Our men fall sick very fast every day, having at present 
on bpard f this ship upwards of'eighty sick men, and 
some of them a cry dangerously, which u e. hear is gene¬ 
rally through the whole ileet alike, proportionable to 
the number of meii on board, so that wc shall bo 
constrained to send a considerable number unto Ipswich 
l'or their recovery ; where there is room enough for them 
and good accommodation, as wc understand by a letter 
from Hr. Whistler lately come to our hands, to whom 
we have written that special care might be taken of 
them, and suitable provision made for them, according 
to their conditions; and do desire a considerable number 
of seamen may he sent unto us with what expedition 
you can, or else it is apprehended we shall he very 
weakly manned, to do service answerable to what is 
expected from us. 

“We have this morning sent away the Worcester 
frigate for Chatham, being very foul, and wanting a qow 
foremast," which camlti not bo supplied here. We should 
have ordered him to stay in Lea road to receive your 
dictions, but that wo apprehended much time Would 
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bo lost that way, being appointed to make his repair 
unto the fleet with all expedition. The captain of her is 
a godly and valiant man, whom, with Captain Newbery, 
commander of the Ent rance, we do especially recommend 
for two of the best frigates now a building, which if you 
shall approve of and appoint unto, we shall deliver* them 
commissions upon notice given. Wc hope you do not 
forget to send us paper and canvass for cartridges, with 
a considerable quantity of old junk for wads, our neces¬ 
sity in this particular having been several times made 
known unto you. There are two honest captains more 
nliom wc desire to recommend unto you for removes 
into some of the new frigates now a building, with good 
strength, viz. Captain Bragg in tin* Mnrmadukc and 
Captain llernron in the Welcome ; they are already in 
ships of good force but slow sailers, and do ^ippvphond 
they would do more and better service if better pro¬ 
vided. "We earnestly desire you wiU send down to 11 s 
as much victuals as will complete us to the lasL of 
September, if von can, or else the quantity of butter, 
choose, and bread that was lost in the Golliott hoy, of 
which we gave you an decount already, being much in 
want thereof. W c also desire you will hasten unto us 
what clean ships and frigates you can from London, for 
want whereof so much service cannot be done as other¬ 
wise might he.” • 

.Next morning the fleet put in, and Blake was carried 
on shore more dead than alive, leaving Monk, Penn and 
Lawson on boai’d to carry out and complete his plan for 
the final reduction of Holland. 

One more blow, and all was over. Taking advantage v 
of the temporary absence of the blockading fleet, the 
Hutch squadrons of the Texel and ^Veilingen put to sea 
and effected a junction with each otter uu the south 
coast; but their shattered power was no longer capable 
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ot* bearding their powerful enemy, aud when the English 
admirals hove in sight at the close of the month, they 
endeavoured by flight to avoid another battle. Penn 
and Lawson won their brightest laurels in this final con¬ 
flict with Tromp, Evcrtz and De liuitcr. The fighting 
began at dusk; but night soon parted the combatants. 
Next day a Heavy gale and thick dirty weather pre¬ 
vented a renewal of the action. Oil the third day the 
last shot was flred. The aged and able Admiral of 
1 lolland received a musket-ball in bis heart; and after 
bis death the captains of his fleet fled away, the English 
for, the first and only time in that war pursuing the 
fugitives without mercy, as the ruthless Monk had com¬ 
manded them tcJ give no quarter. They made no 
prisoners; they killed all who fell in their way; and 

after a few hours the contest liecUmo a massacre rather 

»■ • 

than a battle. The States-General, now thoroughly 
humbled, sent ambassadors to sue for peace; the nego¬ 
tiations were carried on withou 1 ; further interruption; 
and early in the following spring a treaty was made in 
which they formally conceded to England the honours 
of the flag—agreed to banish -the royalist exiles from 
Holland—gave the East India Company compensation 
for its losses—settled a sum of money on the heirs of 
their Amboyna victims—and made amends to the English 
traders who had suffered in the Baltic. 

In modern times there had been no maritime war to 


compare with this Dutch war, either as to the genius 
of the combatants, the interests at stake, or the magni¬ 
tude of the‘opera’ions conducted. In less than two 
years the English Sen-General and his officers had, 


according to our own computations, captured or destroyed 
seventeen hundred Dutch ships; the Hollanders them¬ 


selves admitted flint they had lost, more than eleven 


hundred vessels. Twenty months of naval war with 
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England cost the States-General more money than they 
had expended during the twenty years war so gloriously 
waged against Spain. 

Honours and decorations awaited the successful 
admirals in England. The Council of State proposed 
that Parliament should order two gold chains, each of 
300?. value, to he made and*presented to*tlie two sur¬ 
viving generals, Blake and Monk. Two o'tlier chains, 
valued at 100?. each, were given to Penn and Lawson. 
Pour chains of 40?. each were presented to the four 
(lag-oUlcers. Howards and promotions .fell to the lot 
of many of the inferior officers. Penn was raised to tjjo 
rank of Sea-General in the place of Deane. Lawson 
was made Vice-admiral. Captam^'adily — who had 
recently fought and lost the battle of Porto Longonc, 
the only event of any importance which had occurred in 
the Mediterranean during the Dutch war—was made 
.Rear-admiral at the same time. A jsum of 1040/. was 
voted for medals. Bonfires were lighted in all public 
places, and most conspicuously on Tower Kill. A day 
of general thanksgiving, as usual wifli £hc Roundheads 
after a great victory, was appointed. But all this time 
Blake lay at home in a dangerous fever, and only heard 
the public exultation at his success through the occa¬ 
sional cohoes which, in spite of medical precautions, 
came to disturb the repose of a tiak room. 
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Oil APT KB VIII. 

TUB INIBlUTKItRAN KAN. 

ng Llic remainder of the summer mouths of lG5d, 
it is at least probable that 131 akc lay sick at Knoll, a 
country-house attached to an estate which he had pur- 
cliased about two miles from Bridgwater. Fever, of a 
slow, but .obstinate character, arising in the first instance 
from liis neglected wound, combined with other ail¬ 
ments, including dropsy and scurvy, then common to all 
men leading a sca-faring life--to lay him for awhile 
completely prostrate. But a land diet, gentle exercise 
and his native air gradually produced, a change for the 
better in his condition. Knoll was at all times a favou¬ 
rite retreat. When absent from his political and pro¬ 
fessional duties, it was liis delight to run c|owjll ’to 
Bridgwater for a few days or weeks, and with his 
chosen books and one or two devout and abstemious 
friends to indulge in the luxuries of seclusion, .lie 
was by nature self-absorbed and taciturn. A long w alk, 
during which he appeared to his simple neighbours to 
be lost in profound thought, as if working out in bis 
own mind the details of one of his great battles, or busy 
with some abstruse point of Puritan theology, usually 
occupied his morniilg. If accompanied by one of his 
brothers or by some other intimate friend, he was still 
for the most part silent. Good-humoured always, and 
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enjoying sarcasm when of a grave, high class, he yet, 
never talked for the sake of hearing his own voice, or 
encouraged others so to employ thejr time and talents 
in his presence. Even his lively and rattling brother 
llumpkrcj', his almost constant companion when on¬ 
shore, caught, from long habit, the great man’s ‘con¬ 
templative manner; and when his friends rallied him 
on the subject in after-years, he used to say that he 
had caught the trick of silence while walking by the 
Admiral’s side in his long morning musings on Knoll 
hill. A plain dinner satisfied his wants. Religious 
conversation, reading and the details of business, gene¬ 
rally filled up the evening until supper-time; after 
family prayers, always pronounced by ihe. General him¬ 
self, and a frugal supper, lie would invariably call for 
his cup of sack and a dry crust of bread, and ,while he 
drank two or three horns of Canary, would smile and 
chat in his own dry manner with his friends and domes¬ 
tics, asking minute questions about their neighbours and 
acquaintance; or when scholars or clergymen shared his 
simple repast, affecting a droll anxiety, rich and pleasant 
in the conqueror of Tromp, to prove by the aptness 
and abundance of his quotations that, in becoming an 
admiral, he had not forfeited his claim to he considered 
a classic. 

During the whole period of t’.uj recovery he was in 
constant communication with his colleagues the Sea- 
Generals and with the Navy Commissioners. When 
his commission expired, it was again renewed; and not 
an order of any consequence was given in that branch 
of the public service on which liis opinion was not first 
taken. His brother Humphrey was named, with John 
Sparrow, Richard Hill, Robert Tftrpin and Richard 
BlackwaJl, a Commissioner for the condemnation and 
sale of prizes,*—an extremely responsible and lucrative 
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office, In October ho entered the House for the first 
time since his election. The House was deeply moved; 
and tho speaker, by command, returned him* the thanks 
of the nation for his splendid services. In December an 
Act of Parliament named a new list of Lords Commis¬ 
sion's of the Admiralty, at the head of which his name 
appeared. A few weeks later, though still suffering 
from ill-health, and lamed for life by his late wound, he 
returned to active service, going on board the Swiftsnre 
at Spithcad, with the new Sea-General Penn, whose plain 
good sense and wide range of nautical information were 
of* use to him in his high station. 

The Dutch negociation was not proceeding so rapidly 
as could have been wished i. the ambassadors, with the 
proverbial slowness of their nation, dallying with the 
English claims, he determined to bring them to the 
point at once by an active renewal of hostilities, no truce 
having been entered into by the two powers. lie had 
also some accounts to settle with the "Brest privateers, 
that port having lately grown into another Dunkirk. 
Spreading out his winter guard, he closed up the south 
entrance of the Channel, and spent most of his time- in 
daily chase of such adventurous craft as dared to try the 
narrow seas in preference to the long voyage round tho 
Orkney Islands, until the treaty with Holland was 
actually signed and‘ratified by tho two governments. 
AVith this result ho was extremely pleased. Though 
his highest renown had been gained in the Dutch war, 
that war had never met with his private approval. 
Holland, like England, was a Protestant State, and it 
galled him to think that the two guardians of. free 
thought and reformed religion should he wasting well 
othor’s power, while Popish Spain looked haughtily on. 
A war against that empire was his passion by day, his 
dream by night; like a true (Puritan, he suspected and 
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bated the Spaniards as the real children of Anti-Christ; 
and could he have chosen, he would have waged none 
but anti-Popish and anti-piratical wars. When he went 
on board the Swiftsure, he carried in his pocket instruc¬ 
tions from the Council of State to lie at the entrance of 
Brest harbour and prevent ingress or egress, until Satis¬ 
faction was obtained for tlio injuries done to English 
commerce; but on consulting pilots and captains well 
acquainted with the coasts of Bretagne, he found that 
the strong westerly winds generally blowing there would 
render it extremely hazardous for vessels to attempt to 
ride near the shore. He therefore stationed a part* of 
his squadron at convenient points, to watch and overawe 
(he depredators, while the main body kept out at sea in 
search of the Hollanders. 

The progress of the Dutch treaty had put %n c>»d to 
tho necessity for a winter campaign. The colleagues 
returned* to Londonand Blake went down to Bridg¬ 
water in a new character, the formidable Sea-General 
being suddenly transformed into a commissioner for 
purging the churches of England, Puritan, Independent, 
Presbyterian, and all other, of ignorant, scandalous and 
inefficient pastors. From tho cockpit of a man-of-war 
ho passed into the chapter-houses of Somersetshire, 
carrying that stern and resolute spirit of reform into his 
new sphere of action which hail 'already made him so 
conspicuous at the Navy Board. 

For the moment, the active part of his professional 
career seemed about to close; and a new wqrld of public 
duties was opening before him, when government, having 
its own reasons, public and private, for wishing to 
keqp him and his comrades at a distance from Loudon, 
commenced the outfit of a new expedition, which 
occupied the summer months of 1654. C.umwell kept 
the objects of bis naval armament a mystery, though it is 
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probable that Blake was in tlie secret. Tn May lie left 
tin' licet in the Downs and went np to London, where 
we find him diuing t with Cromwell. From this time 
until September, when the first squadron sailed, the 
dockyards were alivo with preparation. Of course, it 
was soon noised abroad that the islanders were fitting 
out a new fleet; but the service on which it was to be 
employed —tlie commanders to whose skill and fidelity it 
would be entrusted—could only be surmised by friend 
or foe. France and Spain, constrained by the lute issue 
of events to think with less scorn of the new Common¬ 
wealth, waited with anxiety the fall of the thunderbolt. 
The w r ar which had long raged between these European 
]lowers, exhausting both countries without producing a 
decided preponderance in either, rendered the friend¬ 
ship ,of England, now mistress at sea, of the utmost 
importance. That the armament now r preparing was 
intended to take a, part in the contest was assumed on 
all sides:—but into which scale .could the swords of the 
Sea-Generals be thrown ? Causes of dissatisfaction, 
general and special, w r cre not wanting with either 
country. Spain as the great Catholic power, was the 
natural enemy of Puritan England. Its commercial 
system was prohibitive, and therefore oppose d to the 
interests of our merchants and manufacturers. Its 
arrogance offended okr national pride. The favour it 
had shown to Prince Kupert and the revolted fleet 
during the doubtful fortunes of the Commonwealth, w as 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. France, on -its part, had 
afforded an asylum to the royal exiles, had allowed its 
subjects to attack the merchants of the Channel, had 
interdicted the importation of English silks and woollens, 
and without an opeit declaration of war, the private anti 
national cruisers of the two states had long carried 
letters of marque Against each other. Up to the close 
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of the Dutch war, England liad favoured the cause of 
Spain as against France. Agents of that state had been 
allowed to recruit their armies in Ireland, and the suc¬ 
cours so raised had enabled them to reduce Gravelines 
and invest Dunkirk. At a critical moment Blake had 
captured the relief-guard under the Duke of Ventlome, 
and caused the loss of this stronghold. Either party, there¬ 
fore, might be struck and both feared the blow. But 
the urgent inquiries of the two crowns as to the object 
of the new armament were evasively answered by Crom- 
well, and .no one could tell in what quarter the storm 
would hurst. . . * 

* Meanwhile the work of equipment was carried on 
throughout the summer and autumn months. As tho 
ships got ready for sea, and the plans of the govern¬ 
ment came to maturity, the fleet was divided,into two 
grand divisions : the first, entrusted to Blake, consisted of 
the flag-ship St. George, carrying sixty »gims and 350 men, 
and twenty-four sail of ships, carrying altogether 4100 
men and 874 guns ; the second, placed uqder Penn, con¬ 
sisted of the flag-ship Swift sure, and thirty-seven other 
ships, besides two ketches, one hoy, and one dogger-boat, 
the whole carrying 4410 seamen and 1114 guns. On 
board the latter squadron about 3000 soldiers were also 
placed, with General Venables at their head. Captain 
Jtobert Blake went out with his uncle; Captain Benja¬ 
min Blake, restored to his former rank, commanded the 
Gloucester, of 54 guns, in Penn’s division. 

Towards the close of the year 1G54 these mysterious 
armaments sailed from tho Solent with sealed orders, tho 
smaller squadron passing by Brest towards the south of 
Europe, the stronger hearing away into the Atlantic, 
as if bound for the Isle of Barbadoe^; leaving the minds 
of men, not only in England, but on the Continent, in 
a state of profound uncertainty as to their ultimate aims. 

Q 
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At first popular opinion inclined to believe that a great 
blow was to be struck at Trance ; and this belief was 
fostered by the arts #f the wily cardinal then ruling the 
destinies of that country. Every day rumours were 
spread of an approaching rupture between the two 
powers, and a„body of troops was sent down to Dieppe, 
as if to repel an expected invasion in that quarter. 
Public belief was mystified by Cromwell and Mazarine; 
it was commonly reported that Plaice, with his entire 
division, was about to enter the service of Spain, and 
the price at which this powerful aid had been pur¬ 
chased was actually named. Many weeks elapsed 
before Europo learned the real nature of this arm oft 
demonstration. 

The secret aim of the government was to deal a blow at 
the pride^and power of Spain. Though the expedition 
had other objects, this was its paramount purpose. Envy 
of her colonial wealth, hatred of her religion, and impa¬ 
tience of her narrow views of commerce, combined with 
the recollection^ of ancient and unredressed wrongs of a 
political kind to give popularity to a war against Spain. 
Blake, with his flying squadron, was to watch the ports 
and rivers of that country, to intercept ships entering 
or leaving them, and, if possible, to cut off all communi¬ 
cation between Madrid and the West Indian Islands; 
while Penn and Venables, after raising a large additional 
force at Barbadoes and other English settlements in 
those seas, were to make an attempt, on Hispaniola and 
San Juan, or, failing these, on the mainland of South 
America, between Oronoco and Porto Bello. The con¬ 
ception of this double campaign was masterly; Blake 
holding the mother country in a state of profound isola¬ 
tion, while Penn and Venables invaded and captured her 
distant colonies. Had it been executed with vigour and 
precision, it is more than probable that England would 
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have founded an empire in South America as well as in 
the North. 

During the few weeks which must necessarily elapse 
before Blake’s co-operation would be required in this 
service—no war being as yet declared against Spain, nor 
any intimation afforded that the West Indiq squadroh was 
directed against her possessions—he undertook to seek 
redress for minor and hi ore miscellaneous wrongs. Our 
traders still suffered from the privateers of Brest and 
Toulon. The Duke of Guise threatened an invasion of 
Naples, which it was thought due to English interests to 
impede, and, if possible, prevent. Hovers from Sak?e, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, then and long afterwards the 
pests of European commerce, had recently captured and 
sold into slavery several crews of our merchantmen. 
The Commonwealth had also cause of offence against the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had supported the revolted 
fleet, and allowed Itupcrt to sell his prizes in the port of 
Leghorn. The Knights of Malta too, equally zealous 
against heretics and infidels, had piraticsjlly seized some 
English ships. All these wrongs, suffered during the 
troubles on land, he had a roving commission to inquire 
into, rectify and redress; his powers being to that end 
as vague and extensive as the work to be done was novel 
and undefinable. 

Early in December, bis squadron anchored in Cfgliz 
road. He was received, not only by the Spanish autho¬ 
rities, but by captains and officers of all nations at that 
great emporium of trade, with extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tions of respect. The English residents crowded the 
beach, eager to. catch a glimpse -of their renowned coun¬ 
tryman. A Dutch admiral, lying there with his fleet, 
lowered his flag in honour of the red cross. One of our 
tenders, parting from the fleet, fell in with a Brest 
admiral, on his my with geven ships-of-war to join the 
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Toulon fleet, fitting out to cover the operations of the 
Duke of Guise and check the movements of the English 
in the waters of Italy and France ; hut on learning that 
it belonged to the English squadron then at Cadiz, the 
Frenchman sent for the captain into his cabin, told him 
he was at liberty to return, invited him to drink Blake’s 
health in a cup of Burgundy, and ordered a salute of 
five guns to be fired in his honour. The, renown of 
Blake’s exploits had gone, before him to the warlike 
ports and towns of Barbary; and some Algerine cruisers, 
having a number of English captives on board, brought 
thorn. as presents to appease his wrath. Every prince 
and people in the south who had insulted or outraged 
the Commonwealth' learned to tremble at his approach. 
In his imagination the Grand Duke of Tuscany already 
heard the thunder of his eanntfu booming across the 
waters of Leghorn. The terrified Pope gave orders for 
a solemn procession, and the sacred Host was exposed 
for forty hours, to avert the threatening calamity from 
the dominions of the Church. 

As peace had ngt yet been ratified between France 
and England, % the Brest admiral, finding Blake’s ships 
at the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar, feared 
to attempt a passage in presence of so uncertain a 
friend, and fell back with his reinforcement to Lisbon. 
Meanwhile news reached Cadiz that the fleet of the 
Duke of Guise was still at Naples; and the English 
immediately weighed their anchors and passed the rock 
of Gibraltar under full sail, making their course directly 
for the southern limb of Italy. When they arrived at 
Naples, the Duke was gone; but whether into the Gulf 

of Venice, or that of Genoa, they could not learn from 

any trustworthy source. "What appeared to 1)0 tlio ^>est 
accounts descriUbd him as having sailed for Leghorn; 
and as soon as the fleet had taken in J^read and water. 
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Blake quitted the Bay of Naples—where lie had received 
every kindness from the people,—and followed in pursuit 
of his enemy along the Papal coast, not ill pleased at 
the idea of making Anti-Christ tremble in the midst of 
his altars and palaces. The alarm of the Holy City was 
extreme. Many of the rich citizens fled away from 
Itome. Some buried their wealth in seeyet places— 
others carried their effects, for greater safety, into the 
Umbrian Appenincs. Trains of monks paraded the 
streets in penitential garb, and new works w r erc hastily 
raised about the chapel of Loretto to preserve it from 
pillage. When the cause of all this ferment arrived 
a\ ith fourteen sail in sight of the lowers of Leghorn, he 
sent his secretary on shore to desire, iustant redress from 
the Grand Duke for the owners of all vessels which had 
been seized and sold m his territories by Rupert and 
Maurice, fixing the money value of these various injuries 
at the sum of (50,000/. sterling. The Duke hesitated 
and protested; but on finding the Sea-General urgent 
and inflexible in his demand, he offeree^ to pay down a 
part of the money, and to confer with his friend and 
ally, the sovereign Pontiff, about the residue. Blake 
replied, that the Pope had nothing to do with the matter, 
and that lie expected the Grand Duke would at once 
pay down the entire sum. This peremptory message 
brought down thirty-five thousand* Spanish pistoles and 
twenty-five thousand Italian, together with information 
that some of Rupert’s piratical seizures had been dis¬ 
posed of in Roman ports. This information was pecu¬ 
liarly acceptable to Blake, who sent an officer to Romo 
with a demand for reparation. Doubts, equivocations, 
an<^ refusals followed on the part of the newly-elected 
PontifF, Alexander VII. But remonstrances and sup¬ 
plications were idle; the right was clear; tim power to 
enforce it was at hand; and ultimately the Pope’s fiscal 
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was obliged to pay down to the heretics twenty thou¬ 
sand pistoles :—probably the only money ever brought 
from Jtonuui coffers to enrich the public treasury of 
England. 

Ever mindful of the religious interests of his country¬ 
men, "the Sea-General wrote a letter to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, urging him to permit the Protestants of 
England and other countries, whom pleasure or business 
might induce to settle in his dominions, full liberty to 
follow their own form of worship—a privilege not then 
formally conceded by any Catholic power in the South, 
though Jew r s, Greeks and Armenians, were all permitted 
the open exercise of their religion at that very time in 
Florence. No threat accompanied this request; but 
the imposing power of the Commonwealth and the 
marv.olloqs successes of Gustavus Adolphus in Poland, 
roused the fears of even the least tolerant of the Italian 
princes, and the Duke rather deferred than denied the 
request of the bold heretic, alleging as his excuse for 
delay, the want of precedent for such a concession 
in any Catholic country. Blake contented the English 
residents in Florence and Leghorn by a promise that, 
on his return to England, ho would urge the govern¬ 
ment to adopt measures for effecting their object. 
Other business now demanded bis attention. French 
pirate cruisers, reported to bo growing more and more 
formidable to our peaceful traders in and about tlio 
Balearic Islands, required a check; ho therefore sent the 
Laugport and three other frigates to ply between Capo 
Palos and Majorca. Intelligence also reached him to 
the effect that a general rendezvous of tho Moslem 
fleets had been ordered by the Grand Seigneur at Tpnis 
on an affair of great “moment, probably with a view to an 
attack on Venice or some other Christian state. New 
orders likewise came to hand .from London touching the 
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{Spanish Silver Fleets, then slowly wending their way 
from the New World towards Cadiz, which made it 
absolutely necessary for him to despatch Jus affairs in 
the Mediterranean and sail with convenient haste for the 
western coast of Spain. 

Hut sickness, foul weather and contrary winds detained 
the fleet near Leghorn. Two French vessels from tho 
Levant, brought in as prizes, 'unfortunately communi¬ 
cated plague to their captors. Blake himself was struck 
down by this new and terrible disease, and for several 
weeks he was unable to hold a pen#or even dictate 
n letter. The winter storms also put tho fleet in daily 
peril. On the 19th of January, Blake wrote from Leg¬ 
horn to the Commissioners in LoncioA:—“ My last unto 
you was only a postscript of the oth January—sent by 
the way of Antwerp-added to a duplicate ofjrny former 
of the same, being then under sail bound for Trapani. 
{Since which time it hath pleased Cod to exercise us with 
variety of wind and weathor, and with divers mixed pro- 
v idenees and strange dispensations never to bo forgotten 
by us, especially in regard that lie hath been pleased in 
them all to rouse llis compassion to prevail against His 
threatenings, and His mercy to triumph over His judg¬ 
ment. The day wo 'set sail we had a fair wind at N.E., 
w ith clear weather and great hopes of the continuance 
thereof, forasmuch as it had b<'«n 4 long time foul and 
stormy before, almost ever since wc came into the road. 
The next day we had the wind at E. and E.S.E., some¬ 
times at S.E. and S.S.E.. hut not much wind. "We were 

* 9 

then engaged among many islands ; a place of no small 
danger, especially for a fleet. At night, hauling up our 
sails, and it growing calm, we drove upon a sudden 
so near Capua, that if it had not pleased God to spring 
up a fresh gale in. the very nick, th*o ship would have 
been in hazard, almost incvitablo of perishing there. 
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The Worcester and Langport were in the same danger 
with us, being nearer the shore than we, especially the 
Langport, which was,in much less than the ship’s length 
of it, being a steep and upright rocky place. The (St.) 
.Andrew and some others were also in, no small dauger. 
But it please4 God wouderfully and in great mercy to 
bring us all off in safety without any loss but of an 
anchor and cable of the Langport. The next day retain¬ 
ing still some hope of a favourable wind and weather 
to carry us on our intended voyage, we kept plying and 
turning to windward, and so continued till yesterday 
morning, at what (which) time, there being no likeli¬ 
hood of obtaining our first intention, the wind S.S.E., 
blowing very hard' and murky weather, we were forced 
to bear up for this place; where, although not without 
much .danger in our way, by reason of a shoal and rock 
lying under water upon which divers ships have been 
wrecked, we arrived yesterday by a most merciful and 
good hand of providence, leading us, as it were, by the 
brink of destruction into safety: for which we, in our 
gratitude, have great cause everlastingly to praise the 
Lord andliis wonderful goodness, and to rejoice in these 
Ilia salvations with fear and trembling. So we doubt 
not, when the papers shall come d;o your hands, your 
hearts will likewise be filled with the thoughts of the 
same and of His unspeakable love.” 

The first day of good weather the fleet left Leghorn 
road for Tunis, intending to pay a flying visit to Tripoli 
and Algiers, after arranging some opon questions with 
the Dey, to impress those formidable corsairs with a 
salutary dread of English power. On the 8th of Feb¬ 
ruary they anchored in Goletta road, having on the way 
out a vessel to fecal some frigates formerly left at 
attack"Jn Sicily; but even before his arrival on the. 
orders lik^ca, Blake had learned that no gathering of 
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ilie Barbary powers was likely to take place. Neverthe¬ 
less, there were accounts to settle with these pirates; 
for years they had been in the ^abit of plundering 
English vessels, and carrying English crews into the 
interior as slaves. Some of their depredations were quite 
recent; and it was suspected that many^Christiaft cap¬ 
tives lived in their city in all the suffering and degrada¬ 
tion of slavery. War was their charter, its* spoils their 
revenue. The .Dutch had tried more than once to make 
peace with them, but they would not hear the word: 
pirates by birth, education, and policy f they knew no 
power but that of tlio sword, admitted no law but that of 
necessity. The Dey of this warlike and lawless race 
hearing that tlic strange people, whbso Hag had not 
waved in those seas within memory of the oldest Mus¬ 
sulman, intruded to vftit his port and demand repara¬ 
tion for the past, guarantees for the future, formed a 
temporary camp of several thousand h'irsc and foot, light¬ 
ened his heavy ships, and drew theili in shore under the 
guns of his great castles of Goletta and Porto Ferino, 
raised a new platform, strengthened .by \>atterics along 
the inner line of the bay, brought out from the arsenal 
his largest guns, and then, with all the pride and confi¬ 
dence of a barbarian, be waited the enemy’s approach. 

Wisely considering that wherever the pirate powers 
appeared in unusual force it wouid be for the honour 
and interest of England to be near at band, Blake, acting 
on the false report of au intended gathering, had made a 
somewhat hasty and unprepared appearance before the 
walls of Tunis; be had come to fight or to make a pass¬ 
ing observation, as the case might seem to require, rather 
than to higgle about terms and conditions, to measure. 
words and concoct articles with the*usual tediousness of 
diplomacy. For such slow work liis fleet woo in no con¬ 
dition. The very sea in. which he rode at large * was 
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strange and hostile to him and to his country. England 
had then no Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar as the bases of 
naval operations in the Mediterranean; on tho contrary, 
1 Halve found in almost every gulf and on almost every 
island of that sea, in Malta, Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Marseilles, a rival and an enemy. 
Hardly could he rely on the shelter of one friendly port. 
Most of his supplies had to be obtained from England; 
and there were not more than threo or four harbours, 
Naples, Cagliari, and Trapani, for instance, in which he 
could obtain a r common commodity such as bread, for 
cither love or money. Eoul weather had seriously in¬ 
jured his ships, and the stock of provisions already ran 
short; but being now within sight from the graceful 
minarets of the town, it was thought best before retiring, 
to try the effect of a summons, such as had carried con¬ 
sternation through the palaces of Home and Florence. 
An officer was therefore sent on shore witli a letter from 
the Admiral to the Hey, giving an account of the recent 
seizure by Tunis pirates of the Princess and some other 
English ships, the pames and cargoes of which were duly 
specified, and concluding with a demand in tho name of 
the Commonwealth of England for their restitution, to¬ 
gether with the instant release of all English captives. 
After several questions and explanations had passed 
between the two powers, Commissioners wore mutually 
named to consider these demands, and they met on board 
tho ilag-ship, tho St. George. Tho agents of the Ley, 
professing the utmost readiness to make peace, would 
Partake to respect the flag of England in all times to 
^qry chut they steadily refused to give up the prizes 
% *hey an. had already acquired. Finding them puffed 
1 vesseA Pwdtf in their own strength,' the English 

h q Sicily ; d to negotiate, sent some of his frigates 
hl~. 4/ Aica. Blake ».thn pntrnnno nf the harbour, whilst 
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ho carried the St. George as close as ho could under the 
guns of Porto Ferino, in order to obtain a good view of 
. the coast and its means of defence. ,A council of officers, 
after a long debate, advised an attempt to enter the port 
w itli their whole squadron, and attack the great ships of 
the enemy tinder the very embrasures of $he castltf; but 
on consulting tbo locker, and finding there a scarcity 
both of bread and liquor,—only five days’ drink and 
fourteen days’ bread,—Blake felt that it would not be 
wise to attempt so perilous a service without better 
provision. Under these circumstances .he left Captain 
Stayner, one of his most distinguished officers, with*the 
Plymouth and five other ships, to keep guard over the 
harbour, and if possible prevent the* pirate fleet from 
escaping to sea, while he sailed with the remainder of his 
force to Cagliari, a frie*ndly station on the south-eastern 
limb of the Island of {Sardinia, to refit and provision. 

At Cagliari Blake found the Langport and the other 
f rigates which he had sent from Leghorn to tho Balearic 
Islands, with a new French frigate inj>rizo and 3000 
dollars obtained for the wreck of a Krcnch cruiser which 
they had captured and run on shore at Majorca. But 
Cagliari could not supply bread enough for the wants of 
the English squadron, and tho Sea-General was obliged 
to send out vessels in all directions in search of this 
essential article of diet. Tho Langport and the Diamond 
were despatched to Majorca and the Spanish coast for 
bread; tbo Maidstone and the-Hampshire w r ent to 
Genoa and tho porta of Northern Italy for bread; tho 
Hope was permanently stationed on tho Sardinian coast 
to procure bread; two frigatos were despatched to 
AJgifers for bread or biscuit. The want of these neces¬ 
saries delayed his operations sorafc weeks; but on the 
8th of March, the St. George was once mire, under tho 
guns of Porto Ferino, and an English officer was at the 
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Bey’s ])alacc trying to induce him to make reparation 
and render up the English captives without bloodshed. 
Vain of his strength, and confident that Blake had 
sailed away on the former occasion from fear of. his 
magnificent artillery, the barbarian replied in insolent 
terms? to every proposal made by this agent. He refused 
them the commonest civilities: even permission to take 
on board a little fresh water.—“Tell the Bey.” said 

w * 

Blake, curling his whiskers in scorn and anger, “ that 
God has given the benefit of water to all his creatures; 
and for men to deny it* to each other is equally insolent 
and wicked.”—The barbarian replied with defiance. 
“Here,” lie said to Blake’s oflicers, “here are our Castles 
of Goletta and Porto Perino: do your worst; and do 
not think to brave us with the sight of your great 
fleet.” — A short consultation oY the English captains 
took place, and the commander laid before them his 
plan. “ We judged it necessary,” he afterwards wrote 
to Secretary Thurlotf, “for the honour of the fleet, our 
nation and religion, seeing they would not deal with 
us as friends, to make them feel us as enemies, 
and it was therefore determined in a council of war 


to endeavour the firing of their ships in Porto Pernio.’* 
The 'artillerymen on shore were at their guns, the 
horse was drawn up and the infantry disposed along 
the line of the harbour to repel the anticipated attempt 
to land, when, to the extreme surprise of the Bey, 
the English fleet agnin drew off, and stood ‘ out to 
sea without firing a single gun. Gradually the white 
sails faded firm sight. Night came down, f but no 
enemy appeared in the offing. Next day all was silent : 
the English fleet had vanished from before their *eyes 
like the mirage of tneir own deserts. A second day 
elapsed, a third, fourth, and fifth, but nothing was seen 
of those haughty islanders, of whose courage they had 
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board so milch iu the ports of Italy aud Spain. To 
the spirit of defiance succeeded a feeling of contempt. 
All Tunis believed they had looked their last oil that 
famous red cross; by degrees a false sense of security 
crept over the excited corsairs j their watchfulness re¬ 
laxed, their ardour melted away; and when •Blake 
suddenly returned from Trapani—whither he had sailed 
for the very purpose of throwing the piraftes off their 
guard—he found them in a less organised'and enthu¬ 
siastic attitude of defence, though their means were still 
such as an ordinary man would have thought it madness 
to encounter. , 

Late in the afternoon of April 3d, 1(555, the English 
flag was once more descried from the towers of Porto 
Ferino. Soon after break of day on the following morn¬ 
ing, without firing a •single gun, the whole squadron 
rode into the harbour before a light gale, and to the 
amazement of the Turkish janizaries aud artillerymen 
oil shore coolly proceeded to drop < anchors within half 
musket-range of the great batteries. The English had 
prepared themselves for a terrible day. * Long before it 
was yet light they came on deck, and at a signal from 
the St. George divine service was performed throughout 
the fleet in an extremely solemn and impressive manner. 
This pious act completed, orders were given to advance. 
Captain Cobliam, in the Newcastle frigate, was the first 
to gain the corsair harbour; but he was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the Taunton, Pore sight, Amity, Mermaid, and 
Merlin. Close in their wake came the great ships, the 
St. Andrew, Vice-admiral Badily, first; the Plymouth, 
Captain Stayncr, second; and the St. George, third. 
These and other war-ships stationed themselves directly 
in* front of the castles and os wear to them as they 
could float. . The boldness of this movement awed the 
stout hearts of the corsairs for a few seconds, hut they 
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soon recovered, and here and tliero already gun 
sent its iron contents crashing in amongst the masl a 
and riggipg. The Dey now gave his final instruc¬ 
tions, and the first broadsides from the English ships 
wero answered from the immense park of artillery dis¬ 
played along the shore—not less than a hundred and 
twenty guns of large calibre vomiting out death from 
their brazen throats at the first discharge. In a short 
time the fire of Porto Ferino was made to bear on the 
line of great ships, these fiercely replying with their 
tremendous broadsides against its solid masonry; and 
for two hours the air was lorn and the sky obscured by 
the incessant volleys of flame and smoke, dense, hot and 
sulphurous. At the onset all the issues of the day 
seemed to lie with the artillery. Fortunately, the gale 
which in the early morning had carried the English 
fleet into the harbour, continued to blow during tlu* 
battle, throwing volumes of smoke in the faces of the 
corsairs and helping to prevent their cannoneers from 
taking aim. On the other side, almost every shot from 
the ships told with effect on the castles, batteries and 
platform. Some of the guns were silenced and mam 
parts of the breastwork w ; cre cleared by the cannonade; 
but the conflict was still undecided when Blake made a 
newr movement, which had been in his mind from the 
first, but was not deemed practicable until that moment. 
Drafting a number of picked men from each ship, he 
lowered the long boats and sent them, under cover of 
the black sky, with instructions to row alongside the 
great corsair Vessels, and throw into them a quantity of 
lighted brands and torches. One of liis favourite officers, 
John Stoaks—a man who had served with distinction in 
the Dutch war* commanding the Dragon in the battle of 
Portland, the Ltfarel in that of the Texel, and who was 
at this time captain of the St. George—was selected for 
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the cxecution 1 of this important trust; and he achieved 
his perilous task with such consummate address, that in 
spite of a galling fire from the musketeers on shore, he 
succeeded in effecting a lodgment under the ports of the 
huge pirates, and threw into them his burning brands. 
The work of destruction was then swift'and awful. * The 
whole of the nine great ships-of-war, the naval strength 
of the Tunisians, were at once clothed in fire. Even the 
assailants felt cowed at an event so sudden and so 
terrible, and the battle almost ceased at the instant, as 
if both parties were entranced by the gorgeous spectacle. 
The frantic corsairs made many efforts to stop the pro¬ 
gress of destruction; but wherever the fire appeared to 
slacken for an instant, a broadside from one of the 
English frigates raked its deck, stirred up the burning 
embers, and scattered The daring fellows who,had,ven¬ 
tured on board. At last the decks were abandoned by 
the pirates, and the red glare of the consuming squadron 
shot up freely and furiously against tiic sky, tinging with 
a hot and lurid light a scene which the April sun could 
scarcely reach through the artificial pall of battle. In 
four hours from the crash of the first broadside, the work 
was done. The pirate ships, so long the terror of peace¬ 
ful traders, were burnt to their very keels. The batteries 
on shore were completely silenced, and most of the guns 
planted on the raised platform wore either damaged or 
dismounted. The walls of Goletta and of Porto Ferino 
had been much shaken; several breaches had been made 
in them; and both strongholds might have.been carried 
by assault had there existed any reason for their capture. 
But Blake’s ends had been accomplished in the destruc¬ 
tion of the fleet. His losses in this celebrated action 
amounted to no more than twenty-ifve killed and about 
forty wounded; the loss of life on shore, though the men 
fought behind breastworks; and other cover, must have 
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boon very considerable, though it was of course impos¬ 
sible for the English to obtain an exact account of the 
casualties. , 

After reading the pirates this tremendous lesson— 
to which there was scarcely a parallel in history until 
Exmbutli’s splendid bombardment of Algiers in our own 
time,—the Euglish squadron sailed for Tripoli on the 
same erranil; but the Bey of that place, warned by the 
fate of Tunis, received them with every demonstration 
of honour and regard; he acceded with apparent zeal 
to their demands, and entered into a treaty to respect 
the Commonwealth flag at all times and in all pi aces. 
This summary dealing with the dependent powers of 
Turkey brought "the governments of London and Con¬ 
stantinople into connexion and correspondence. Blake 
himself ijseems to have bad some doubts whether his 
instructions, vague and ample as they were, would be 
bold to justify hint in entering the ports of a power with 
which his country M as not ac tually at war, and destroying 
its fleets and fortifications. Had not the Bey’s haughty 
words chafed his spirit, it is not certain that he would 
have proceeded so far without waiting for fresh instruc¬ 
tions ; and as soon as the action at Tunis was over, lie 
despatched a full account of the incident to Sir Thomas 
Bendish, Cromwell’s ambassador at Constantinople, which 
that functionary was'desired to lay before the Grand 
Vizier should any complaints be made on the subject. 
The Turks were then at war with the Venetian Be- 
puhlic, and the destruction of so largo a portion of their 
fleet by an ei 3iny hitherto unknown in the affairs of the 
Mediterranean roused their anger to a high degree; but 
the Grand Vizier hesitated to involve himself wi$h a 
new and powerful eftemy by any hasty expression of his 
resentment. • Tunisian agents went to Constantinople 
to complain of Blake to the Grand Seigneur. They 
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attributed tl|}ir inability to defend their fleet and castles 
Id the -want of heavier guns; and the government imme¬ 
diately ordered six pieces of brass ordnance of the 
largest calibre to be despatched to *Porto Ferine. Ben- 
dish was led to consider the G-rand Vizier satisfied with 
Blake’s explanations; but the incident was nevertheless 
a sharp thorn in his muster’s side; and for several mouths 
the English traders at Smyrna lived in fe&r of retalia¬ 
tions. Fear or policy, however, prevailed in the divan, 
and so long as the formidable Sea-General lived, the 
English residents in the Levant continued to pursue 
their peaceful enterprises without molestation. . 

After settling his affairs at Tripoli, Blake ran into 
flie A.driatic, where the Venetians llveived him with 
Mich honours as are given to royal visitors, llis late 
actions had spoken ii* the most convincing language 
to the able and astute rulers of Venice, ana they lost 
no time in offering friendship to the # western Republic. 
On his return towards the Straits of Gibraltar, he again 
called at Tunis to inquire if the Boy'were prepared to 
treat of peace. In answer to his first sununons, a white 
Jlag was raised at the castle of Porto Feriuo; and after 
some negotiation of a merely technical nature, .a treaty 
was signed and ratified in terms equally honourable and 
advantageous to England. The humbled corsair even 
consented to allow an English consular agent to reside 
at his court. A flying visit to the island of Mails 
served to teach the proud and unprincipled Templars 
some respect for the rights and properties of heretical 
Englishmen. These priestly marauders believed them¬ 
selves a serious power in tho Mediterranean; in some 
degree they made a pretence of being the guardians and 
the arbiters of Catholic Europe. When the expedition 
under the Buko of Guiso appeared before Valetta, they 
haughtily refused to allow it the shelter ol their port. 
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But tlio unceremonious manner in whieli Blako Lad 
exacted reparation from the princes of Italy, and even 
laid his hands on l’ope Alexander’s own colters, warned 
them that their clerical character would afford them no 
protection from the strong arm of English justice, and 
they restored ..to the lawful owners the spoils of their 
warfare against English heretics. 

There only remained Algiers. But force was no longer 
necessary in dealing with the great pirate cities; the 
blow struck against the system at Tunis had cowed the 
corsairs from Tripoli to the shores of Fez and Morocco. 
When the English squadron stood into the Bay of 
Algiers, boldly as if on re visit of courtesy to a friendly 
power, and Blake sent his oflicor, as usual, lo demand 
restitution of properly and the liberation of Christian 
slavey, th^Doy received the messenger with great civility, 
paid a handsome compliment to the English Admiral, 
and to show ids good will sent a present of live cattle to 
the fleet—an extrpmely seasc nable and politic gift, which 
at once made bun popular with the ill-fed seamen. "With 
regard to the specific demands of the Admiral ho an¬ 
swered with groat adroitness, that the ships and men 
captured by his people in times past, whether from the 
English or from other nations, had become the property 
of private individuals, most of whom had bought them at 
full price in open market; that they had been seized during 
a period of recognised and inveterate war between Islam 
and Christendom, when no treaties existed, and when 
therefore noije could be broken; that he could not restore 
the captives v ithout using violence towards his subjects, 
and creating general discontent, if not rebellion in his 
dominions. He urged, moreover, that, considering,-tin; 
general prevalence of piracy in Europe as well as in 
Africa, tlio English required too much when they de¬ 
manded the unconditional surrender of his prizes. 
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Finally, if tllese objections should seem to the Admiral 
as clear os they did to himself, he said he would procure 
the liberation of all English captive^ then in his country 
Jit a moderate ransom per head, and enter for himself 
and his people into a solemn engagement not to molest 
English traders for all time to come. Tl\e humblfi tone 
of the pirate prince recommended bis argument; a 
contract was therefore made for the ransom of all the 
captives at a lixed price, and 1 he poor wretches were 
liberated and sent on hoard the ships of their deliverers. 
.Before the fleet sailed from the harbour a noble and 
touching incident occurred, adding oue more to the long 
list of illustrations of the English seaman’s character. 
The ships were lying in-shore, not far from the mole- 
head, when a number of men were observed swimming 
towards them, pursued by several turbaned JMoqfS in 
boats ; and on coming under the bows of our vessels, the 
fugitives cried to the sailors in Dutch*fco save them from 
their Moslem pursuers. Forgetting that only a few 
months before wo had been at war wjjth the Dutch, 
regardless of every consideration beyond the humane 
instincts of the moment, our sailors helped the poor 
wretches to clamber up, when they discovered that 
thoy were runaway slaves, and the men in chase of them 
their masters. Here, then, was a new difliculty! The 
Dey claimed the fugitives in virlift* of the new treaty, 
and appealed to the accepted principle of compensation 
for all restored captives. But the idea of giving hack 
Christian men, even enemies, from the frqpdoin of an 
English man-of-war into the hands of pirate's and infidels 
was not to he entertained by Puritan sailors. Some one 
suggested to his fellows a subscription: how much the 
Admiral himself paid into this fund ho has carefully 
conccajed, but every seaman in the Beet generously 
agreed to give up a dollar .of his wages to buy the poor 
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Hollanders their freedom. A bargain wnw soon made, 
the money was paid by the fleet-treasurer, and the 
liberated men weut f home to tell their countrymen this 
story of the magnanimous islanders. 

Tie fore the end of April IGoo, Wake had brought his 
extraordinary cruise to an end. In six months he bad 
established himself as a power in that great midland sea 
from which his countrymen had been politically excluded 
since the age of the Crusades, lie bad redressed with a 
high hand the grievances of many years, and had taught 
nations to which the very name of Englishman was a 
strange sound, to respect our honour and our rights. The 
pirates of Earbary had been chastised as they had never 
yet been chastised in history. The petty princes of 
Italy had,been made to feel the power of the northern 
Protestouta. The Pope himself' liad learned to tremble 
on liis seven hills; and the echoes of our guns had 
startled the Council-chambers of Venice and Con¬ 


stantinople. JJlako sent home not less than sixteen 
ships laden with treasure, received' in, satisfaction of 
former injuries, or taken by force from hostile states. 
Some of the Italian princes sent embassies to Loudon to 
cultivate the friendship of Cromwell. The representa¬ 
tives of the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Doge of 
Venice distinguished themselves in these missions by 
the splendour of tlioir appointments. The former had 
orders to solicit the honour of a present of the Pro¬ 
tector’s portrait, which was painted for his master b\ 


Cooper, and lmng in the ducal palace amoug the choicest 
products of Italian art. 
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SPANISH WAP. 


Tn y. corn's [ion dcneo between Blake and Cromwell* so 
far as it related to the a flairs of Spain and the course to 
be pursued by the southern fleet, bail been carried on in 


cipher, and all the instructions sent from Loudon were 
secret. But the time had come to throw ofl‘ the mask. 


During t he six months consumed in the bold and success¬ 
ful exploits which had established on Roth shores of the 
Mediterranean a salutary awe of English prowess, the 
object of the expedition under Penn and Venables re¬ 
mained a profound mystery. Penn* himself, when he 
sailed from Portsmouth was unaware of the precise 
service on which his squadron was to bo employed, for 
his orders were not to open the letter of final instruc¬ 
tions until far enough from Europe to prevent any risk 
of their nature transpiring:—a \fu-y necessary precau¬ 
tion as the event proved, for that worldly seaman, 
already foreseeing the downfall of the Commonwealth, 
and anxious to secure to himself the gratitude of the 
royal "family by unexpected and splendid services in their 
cause, no sooner found himself at the head of a large 
tlceft than he entered into communication with the exile 
court at Cologne, and offered to descrj with his entire 
power from the Commonwealth, and sail into whatever 
port should be named by Charles and liis council. Had 
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he known the errand on which he<was abowt to proceed, 
lie would unquestionably have told the Stuarts, who, in 
their turn, would hope eagerly seized the opportunity of 
strengthening their Interests at Madrid by forwarding 
such a piece of state intelligence. On the receipt of it, 
there* is no neason to believe that Philip TV. would 
have refused any longer to grant the use of one of his 
harbours in the Low Countries for the reception of tin* 
revolters. But having no port to receive so large a 
fleet—nor any means of supporting it, except piracy,— 
from which lie‘was perhaps warned by the mysterious 
fatti of his cousin Maurice, Charles declined the trai¬ 
torous offer, and desired the Admiral to reserve his 
loyalty for some tnppier season. The expedition there¬ 
fore sailod on its unknown voyage; and it was not mili) 
late in the spring of 1055 that nows arrived in Europe 
from the west relating the particulars of an attack made 
by Penn and Venables on the great Spanish settlement 
of Hispaniola. 

The idea of fi secret expedition to invade an island 
possessed by a power against which war had not been 
declared, would he excessively offensive to modern no¬ 
tions of public honour. But in Cromwell's time the peace 
of Europe was not fixed on certain bases. Commerce 
and colonies lay almost beyond the pale of law and 
treaties. No French Admiral would have thought it right 
to plunder Lyme or Sandown; but not one Frenchman 
in ten would have hesitated to seize the merchants of 
either of these ports on the high seas. Countries might 
be at war in one Mitudo, though not in all—at sea 
when not on land. The seizure of Vendome’s fleet had 

4 

not led to a war between France and England. «Thc 
destruction of Jtupert’s squadron in the harbours of 
Carthagena had not interrupted the relations, such as 
they w ere, between London and Madrid. Europe, indeed, 
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had never In own such a tly'ng as peace on the high 
seas; from the Northern jar! to the African corsair, the 
strong arm had always ruled on tli£ highway of nations. 
Even when England and Spain had seemed to he on 
tin; host terms with each other in Europe, envy, 
jealousy and distrust reigned in the New AVorltl, and 
the I'lemcnls of discord often broke into open violence 
and bloodshed. Cromwell affected to 'believe that 
war already existed between tho two countries in 
that hemisphere, and that an armament was needed 
for the protection of English interests in America. 

Ileal causes for a war uith Spain were neither *few 
nor remote, though it is probable that the most active 
of these were. such as would exercise little influence 
over the minds of statesmen in the nineteenth century. 
The first and gravest was tho religious situation, 
was ullra-Caiholic, England ultra-Protestant. The most 
powerful and warlike of the sects which supported Crom¬ 
well sincerely believed that Spain was tho devil’s 
stronghold in Europe. Tho Reformed Jfaith—tolerated 
in the Holy Roman Empire, in Franco, and still more 
recently in Portugal—had never found mercy at Madrid. 
Racks, wheels, boiling oil, and other yet more delicate 
means of torture, opposed the spread of now doctrines 
throughout Spain and the Indies; while frequent burn¬ 
ings and gibbetings kept the masSes of the people true 
to the creed> of their fathers. The horror excited in 
Puritan England by reports of these atrocities was 
naturally heightened by the fuct that foreign residents 
—even Englishmen—sometimes fell under the frowns of 
tho Holy Office, and suffered, without appeal, judgments 
given by that secret and terrible tribunal. In fact, the 
Inquisition was the great obstacle to a |olid and durable 
peace between the two powers. When the Spanish 
Ambassador first proposed an alliance, Cromwell made 
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tliis-one of his two essential conditions :—"hat English 
merchants living in Spain should he allowed to exorcise 
their own religion, hrve the use of Bibles and such other 
pious hooks as they might require, and be free from the 
control of the Holy Ofliee. The Ambassador refused 
even to transmit this demand to his master, and the 
attempt at negotiation failed. Other causes tended to 
excite the war-feeling. The murder of A sell am had not 
been forgotten; nor had the favours extended and the 
shelter afforded to Rupert and his revolted ships at Cadiz 
and (kirthagOna"been forgiven. Among political reasons, 
the 1 obstinate refusal to allow foreign traders to visit any 
of the ports of America and the West India Islands, 
was the first and strongest. Liberty of trade—freedom 
from the Holy Office : these were.the two conditions on 
which* the*. Protector offered to treat . “ What,** ex¬ 

claimed the Ambassador, “ my master has hut two eyes, 
and you ask him to pluck out both at once ! ” Unable 
to make terms with the Catholic court, Cromwell 
prepared for way. 

Though Mazuriw, acting on his famous maxim of 
state, seemed willing to give way on oiery point before 
the energetie rulers of the new Commonwealth, the 
causes of quarrel with Prance were not yet fully re¬ 
moved. The cruisers of the two countries still carried 
letters of marque; anil daily encounters took place at 
sea without either accelerating or retarding the long and 
tedious negotiations of M. Bordeaux. Bor three years 
this agent had been in London asking for peace. Crafty 
diplomatists fancied that Cromwell employed his time in 
maturely "weighing the relative advantages of a Bronch 
and a Spanish alliance, and the ambassadors of the rival 
powers intrigue^ day and night to gain liis ear. To the 
surprise of the old formalists, ho at length took a deci¬ 
sive attitude against Spain, without attempting to Jmrry 
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m the settldncnt of his differences wifcli Franco- Fear¬ 
less of* oonsequences, while Penn and Yenahles went 
out to attack Hispaniola, Blake harassed the trade of 
Marseilles and kept the Toulon fleet locked np in the 
Mediterranean harbours. Whenever his cruisers found 


ships at sea sailing fo or from French ports, they 
seized them as lawful prizes. One of his frigates took 
a Hamburg vessel bound for Marseilles, which he con¬ 
demned. Another captured two Hamburgers and a 
Hollander; but us he found by their papers that two 
of these wore not bound for French ports, they were 
set free; the other, carrying goods to Kotien, was fcon- 
liscaled. Such incidents occurred almost daily. Loud 
and bitter complaints were made by the men of business 
in France at the delay of peace; discontent spread to 
other classes; and Bordeaux was urged by hjs country¬ 
men to conclude a treaty with the Commonwealth at 
almost any .sacrifice, rather than continue a state of 
things so wounding to the pride and disastrous to the 
commerce of France. # 

Even tho pride of Louis XIV. yielded to the interests 
of his country, lie treated on Cromwell’s own terms. 
The point of honour and precedence was waived; Louis 
consented to banish the Stuart Princes, together with 
Hyde, Ormonde, and fifteen other of their adherents, 


from the soil of Franco; 


maritftne Inutilities were at 


once to cease between the two nations; and tho treaty 
was on the very evo of signature, nhen news arrived 
in London of the horrible massacre of tho Vaudois by 
tho soldiers of the Duke of Savoy, an intimate friend 
and ally of the King of France. No event in history 
hi#l fired the Protestant passions of the English people 
like the atrocious invasion of those Piedmont valleys. 
Pasta, prayers, denunciations, offered tfiemselves as vents 
for the national fervourcollections of money were made 
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for the sufferers in all the churches of London; and some 
of the holder spirits proposed to send an army to the 
Savoy Alps; a project to which tho Government was 
not altogether averse. But for the moment Cromwell 
trusted to his influence over Mazarin as the host means 
uf obtaining justice for those poor Protestant i illagers. 
lie told Bordeaux that he would not make peace with 
his master until he knew his sentiments on the subject 
of the massacre and banishment of the Valid ois; and 
Blake received orders to uphold Protestant interests in 
the south witli <dl tho powers at his command. The 
presence of an English fleet in tho Mediterranean gave 
force to Cromwell’s suggestions. At first the Ambas¬ 
sador of Louis contended that France had nothing to 
do with the matter,—that {he Duke of Savoy was an 
independent prince,—that the Vaudois wore rebels as 
well as horctics, and had justly incurred chastisement 
at tho hands of their sovereign. Cromwell remained 
inexorable; and Bordeaux’s master was at last compelled 
to interfere. Under the double pressure of English and 
French remonstrance, the Duke of Savoy granted a full 
amnesty to the Vaudois, and conlirmed to them their 
aucicnt right to exercise their own forms of divine 
worship by a new decree. 

Cromwell’s letters informed Blake that, in conse¬ 
quence of the blow about to be struck in the ’Western 
Archipelago, his presence with the fleet, if not his more 
active services, would bo required on the Atlantic coast 
of Spain; and, in consequence of these orders he sailed 
from Algiers towards the Straits of Gibraltar. But 
as the two countries were still at peace, he called at 
Malaga for fresh water, when a curious incident oc¬ 
curred. A party of 4 English sailors, from his fleet, in 
rambling about the tdfrn, suddenly came upon a pro¬ 
cession of priests carrying a Host through the streets, 
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and insteadlof fulling on their knees before the snored 
symbol, like the pious Spaniards, the Puritan seamen 
laughed at and derided those who did so, until one of the 
clergy called on the populace to avenge the insult aimed 
at their religion. A street fight ensued; and with the 
advantage of numbers and local knowledge on tlnfir side, 
the iMalagayans beat the scoffers back to their ships, 
whither they carried an English version eff the fray to 
flieir commander. Indignation and true policy con¬ 
curred in inducing IIlake to treat the affair gravely. 
In Lisbon, Venice and other Catholis ports, mob-law 
had been applied to the sailors of English merchant- 
vessels on the ground of alleged want of respect for 
tho forms of foreign worship; and considering the new 
relations which the two countries were about to assume, 
he judged it due to tlie honour of his flag au^l necessary 
to the safety of his countrymen, to show tlie Spaniards 
that he could and would redress such wrongs with 
promptitude and severity. Half measures, he felt, would 
be useless in such a case; so sending a trumpeter into 
the town, he demanded, not retaliatipn on the offending 
mob, as was expected, but that the priest who had set 
them on should be given up to justice. The Spaniards 
were astounded. Give up a Catholic priest to the judg¬ 
ment of heretics! The Governor of Malaga replied that lie 
had no power over the offender, rs in Spain the servants 
of the Church were not responsible to the civil power. 
“I will not stay to inquire,’* said the stern Englishman, 
“ who has the power to send the offender to mo; but if 
ho bo not on board the St. George within three hours, 

I will burn your city to the ground.” And so he dis¬ 
missed the messenger. No excuse, no protest, was 
.admitted; and before the three Sours had expired the 
priest made his appearance in the 4eet. Blake then 
called accusers and accused together 5 heard the story 
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on both sides; and decided that the seamen fond behaved 
with rudeness and impropriety towards the natives, and 
thereby provoked the, attack of which they complained. 
ITo told the priest that if he had sent an account of what 
had occurred to him, the men should have been severely 
puuish&d, as he would not suiter them to affront the 
religion of any people at whose ports they touched ; but 
he expressed‘his extreme displeasure at the Spaniards 
taking the law into their own hands, as he would have 
them aud all the world know that an Englishman was 
not to be judged and punished except by Englishmen. 
\\ ifcii this warning for the future, Blake, satisfied with 
the priest being given* np and being completely at his 
mercy, treated him with civility and sent him back 
unharmed to his friends, from well was mightily pleased 
with this little incident. He took the letters referring 
to it in his oivn hand to the Council, read them out 
wiih a smiling face*'aud when he had linished reading, 
declared that by such"means they would make the name 
of Englishman a 4 s great as that of Roman was in Rome’s 
proudest days. 

Early in .J une the fleet passed the Straits and anchored 
once more in the Bay of Cadiz, where they received a 
hospitable reception. By the treaties then existing 
between the two states, not more than ten English ships- 
of-war could claim to 'Cuter any Spanish port at one 
time; yet as a mark of extraordinary confidence and 
resfpect, when the Governor of Cadiz sent down a pre¬ 
sent of bread,.flesh and vegetables to the St. George, he 
desired it to he intimated to the Admiral, that although 
the capitulations declared that “there cannot come in 
hither above ften ships-of-war at once, nevertheless 
lordship might come in with all his forces and welcome?” 
But Blake? expecting every hour to receive intelligence 
tVonpH'Eondon which would compel him to exchange 
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pacilic greetings for acts of vigorous hostility, would 
June refused the imitation even had lie not suspected 
that a snare might he concealed under this show of 
extreme courtesy. lie excused himself on the plea that 
lie had only touched at Cadiz on his way, and could stay 
no longer than was required to take fresh water and 
other necessaries on hoard. In the city every effort was 
made to learn what Ini intended to do neVt. Whether 
his fleet was bound for England, Lisbon or the Barbary 
coast, coidd not be ascertained even by the agents of 
the Council of State. Cromwell kept his secret, and 
Blake kept his secret. But among the best-informed 
English residents in Cadiz, rumour fixed on Salce, the 
famous rovers of which still harassed bur southern trade, 
as the scene in which the next grand naval spectacle 
uould be exhibited. * * # 

The mystery cleared. Barely had Blake weighed 
anchor at Cadiz harbour when news arrived from the 
western Archipelago. Penn, it turned out, hail sailed 
from Barbadoes to Hispaniola. There the regiments were 
landed and given up to the solo dijeetion of Venables ; 
uho, through cowardice, incapacity or treason—for he 
also, though unknown to Penn, was in correspondence 
with the Stuarts,—frittered away his most favourable 
opportunities, and filially led his men into a disastrous 
situation, from which they wene^only rescued by the. 
intrepidity of Admiral Goodson and a body of seamen 
sent from the fleet. The English had retired from the 
island disgraced and discomfited:—so far the expedition, 
begun with secret treason, had ended in a signal failure. 
But .after this first overthrow, as the sealed orders 
required Penn to establish an interest in any part of the 
Spanish Indies, he sailed for Jamaica, landed his troops, put 
down a feeble attempt at resistance, and added that fine 
Llaud to the permanent colonial empire of his country. 
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When this intelligence reached Madrid/) Philip de¬ 
clared war against England—seized the persons of all 
English residents, merchants, factors and agents con¬ 
nected with the interests of their commerce, and laid 
an embargo on all their merchandise and properties, 
amongst others on those of Nicholas Blake, the Admiral’s 
brother. The reported failure of the English at His¬ 
paniola raised the spirits of the court to an extravagant 
height: the Governor of the island was made a grandee 
and pensioned; even the messenger who brought the 
news to Spain had 1500 ducats a-ycar settled on him 
for "life. Blake’s rapid and effective cruise in the 
Mediterranean, following in the immediate rear of 
the brilliant actions of the Hutch war, had caused the 
maritime powers of Europe, and particularly Spain, 
from jts ( own experience of the Dutch admirals, to 
regard with blended interest and alarm what appeared 
to be the invincible prowess and fortunes of the young 
Commonwealth. The first signal check to that ascend¬ 
ing power was therefore hailed with a delight out of all 
proportion to its importance. In the safety of His¬ 
paniola, Philip forgot the loss of Jamaica; in the escape 
of his Silver Elects from the English squadron iii the 
'West Indies, he overlooked the more resolute and watch¬ 
ful enemy why lay in wait for them under the very guns 
of Cadiz. ^ * 

While staying in the Channel before Cadiz, Blake 
had learned from his scouts that the Silver Fleet was 
expected frorq America in four or five weeks, and war 
being then inevitable, he stood across to Cape Santa 
Maria, the most southern point of land in Portugal, 
intending to make the bay or bays lying between that 
promontory and Capo St. Vincent the bases of his summer 
operations; with his frigates and fast sailers ranging 
the sea in a vast circle as far as,wind and weather uould 
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permit,' in inarch of tho anticipated prize. In the Spa¬ 
nish harbour ten large galleons were being prepared for 
sea—six of them, it was reported, being intended for 
service at Hispaniola, the others for the Mediterranean ; 
but Blake, suspecting they were designed as a convoy 
for the »Si]vcr Fleet, endeavoured by absence frdm the 
port, by insult and by other provocations to entice 
them out. But nothing would induce them to stir. 
Nearly a month the St. George rode before the little 
town of Lagos. The war-ships kept out at sea, the 
frigates menaced the coast; still the galleons did not 
move. .At last, in the full belief that Philip would*not 
allow bis admirals to risk a battle—a belief founded on 
information reaching London through various ami inde¬ 
pendent channels — Cromwell desired Blake lo send 
home part of his fleet,*so as to reduce the heavy expenses 
of the war; but before these instructions could be carried 
into (“fleet, news arrived at Lagos that the merchants of 
{Seville, Cadiz, and San Lucar, seeing the government 
neglect to provide the necessary protection for their 
trade, had combined to equip at tlicjir private expense a 
squadron strong enough to put to sea for convoy service, 
and even give battle in case of need; and under these 
circumstances ho abandoned the idea of sending back 
any part of his fleet, and as speedily as he was able he 
got such of his vessels as were # sea-worthy, and many 
that were not sea-worthy, together. On the 4th of July 
he wrote to Cromwell’ in reference to the state of his 
ships :—“ Seeing it hath pleased your Iligjiness to com¬ 
mand my longer stay in and about these parts with the 
rest of the ships, I shall make bold to offer one humble 
de§ire, which I conceive to be my duty for the service of 
the Commonwealth and the better eflccting the ends 
proposed,—that your Highness will be pleased t-> con¬ 
sider the condition of oqr fleet, especially of the great 
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.ships, which arc very foul and defer live, particularly the 
ship in which 1 am—being very leaky and the mainmast 
unsound.” Yet it was in vessels of this character that 
he had ruined Prince Rupert, cleared the Channel 
Islands, fought the battle of Portland, and chastised 
the pirates of Porto Pcrino! Early in .August the 
Spanish squadron, consisting of 28 mcn-of-war, and six 
lirc-ships, villi 00 long-boats, and 0000 troops oil hoard, 
sailed from Cadiz, with the apparent intention of fighting 
the English. 

Towards the , middle of the month the two squadrons 
eaiee in sight oil' the coast of Portugal, Blake having 
been southward in search of the {Spaniards; but, after 
dodging each other for some days, they separated with¬ 
out exchanging a single shot, for reasons which are 
explained at length in the following letter from .Blake lo 
the Lord Protector: 


May it please wouu Highness,— Your commands 
of the iJOth .July I received by the Assurance frigate the 
lath instant, with the intelligence of a great fleet pre¬ 
pared to come out of Cadiz and their design from your 
secretary, which in part we have found to be true, ac 1 
shall give your Highness an account. 

The CLh inst. I received a letter from Captain Bmiih 
(which comes herewith), whereupon we stood away for 
the coast of Barbary, as far as Mamora, within three 
leagues; but having no news of the fleet there, we made 
towards the Bay of Cadiz, sending two frigates before 
to gain intelligence, who returned to us the 12th instant 
with this, that the fleet sailed from thence seven days 
before, and were plying off Cape St. Vincent, to which 
place we hastened ; and the 15th, in the morning, espied 
them to the windward of us, wo being then off the Bay 
of Lagos, w hither wo desired to go for water; hut they 
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bearing up lijpon us, with intent (as we thought) to fight 
us, I called a council of war, which unanimously resolved 
to engage the first opportunity, bqpg moved thereunto 
with an eager desire we had to see some end of our tedious 
expectation, and to prevent that accession of strength 
mentioned in the secretary’s intelligenca (whereof we 
likewise had notice from other hands), and also out of a 
despair of being able to keep the sea man/ days longer 
for want of liquor. But the Spanish fieet forthwith 
tacked and stood the other way, and we after them all 
that night. Jn the morning wo were fair by them; but 
there being little wind (not enough to work our ships) 
and a great sea, so that we could not make use of our 
lower tier, and also a thick fog, we did*nothing that day; 
their fleet being then thirty-one in all. The next day we 
continued in tho same I-esolution, and sent sonic frigates 
ahead to gain the wind, and to engage them; but tho 
evening approaching, and .a great part of our fleet far 
astern, we thought it best to desist for that time. These 
checks of Providence did put us upon second thoughts, 
and a strict review of the instructions which I had 
received; tho which being all perused and compared 
together at a council of war, wo could not find in them 
any authority given unto us to attack this party, but 
rather the contrary; and we had reason also to conceive 
it was not the intention of your Highness that we should 
be the first breakers of the peace, seeing your Highness 
having notice of the coming forth of the Spanish fleet did 
not give us any new direction at all touching the same in 
your last order of the 30th of July. Upon these grounds 
we receded from our first resolution, and took into con¬ 
sultation the state of our fleet, which wo found in all 
tilings to be extremely defective, bitt more particularly 
in want of liquor ; some of the ships having not bev.*rage 
for above four days, and the whole not able to make above 
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eight, and that at short allowance; and small part 
both of our beverage and water stinking. Hereupon it 
was debated amongst us whether we should return to the 
llay of Lagos or go to Lisbon for supplies, there being 
no other place but thoso two. To go to Lagoa it was 
not hdld good, both because all that country could not 
afford us one pipe of beverage wine, and to get water 
there very difficult, and upon the least wind from the 
south or cast almost impossible, and the place a dan¬ 
gerous road for Buch a fleet to anchor iu, which we must 
have done for getting a quantity of water, beside many 
other inconveniences. It was therefore resolved that wo 
should go to Lisbon. Nevertheless, we kept in sight two 
days after, and on*’the 22nd inst. we lay a great part of 
the day with our sails hauled up, until they were very 
near us; but percoiving they had‘no intention to engage; 
us, nor any commission to that purpose, as we thought, 
and also understood by a Bmalldrigatc of theirs of twenty- 
four guns, the captain whereof coming accidentally 
amongst us, I commanded aboard, w ho told us the same; 
and withal that they knew nothing of tho oxpected fleet 
at all, but only that they were bound to attend tho com¬ 
ing of the same. Hereupon, our liquor growing less, 
we stood away for Lisbon, where wo arrived on the 24th 
instant, and anchored in the road of Cascaes. . . . How 
these passages of Providence will he looked upon, or 
wliat construction our carriage iu this business may 
receive, I know not (although it hath been with all 
integrity of heart), hut this w r e know*, that our condition 
is dark and sad, and, without especial mercy, like to he 
very miserable :—our ships extremely foul, winter draw¬ 
ing on, our victuals expiring, all stores failing, our men 
falling sick through* 1 the badness of drink, and eating 
their victuals boii'ed in salt water for two months’, space; 
the coming of a supply uncertain (wo received not one 
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word from f|ie Commissioners of the Admiralty and Navy 
by the last), and though it come timely, yet if beer come 
not with it, we shall be undone thpt way. We have no 
place or friend, our recruits here slow, and our mariners 
(which I most apprehend) apt to fall into discontents 
through their long keeping abroad. Our only comfort 
is that we have a God to lean upon, although we walk 
in darkness and see no light. I shall notf trouble your 
Highness with any complaints of myself, of the indis¬ 
position of my body, or troubles of my mind; my many 
infirmities will one day, I doubt not, sufficiently plead 
for me or against me, so that I may be free of. so great a 
burden, consoling myself in tho mean time in the Lord, 
and in tho firm purpose of my heart with all faithfulness 
and sincerity to discharge the trust while reposed in me. 
.... As soon as wc*have got a sufficient prppoifion of 
liquor, which I hope may ho in five or six days, wc 
intend (God willing) to sail to the southward capo, and 
to spend soino time thereabouts, sO long as we can pos¬ 
sibly lengthen out our victuals, so that we may he able 
to get homo, in case the victualling ghips do not come in 
time; which we shall then bo forced to do, or must perish 
in the sea. I havo no more at present .to trouble your 
Highness with (this already being I fear too much)-, hut 
shall ever remaiu, 

Your llighncss’s most humble 

And faithful servant, 

Hubert Hlake. 

Aboard the (St.) George, in Cascaes Ro;ul, * 

August 30, 1655. 

Tho allusion to his own indisposition of body and 
trouble, of mind, contained in this letter, though brief 
and by the way, is extremely touching. He had left a 
nick'room to go on board. Per nearly a year he had 
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never quitted the “ very foul and defectives ’ ’ flag-ship. 
Want of exercise and sweet food, beer, wine, water, 
bread and vegetables, had helped to develop scurvy and 
dropsy ; and his sufferings from these diseases were acute 
and continuous. In fact, his constitution was completely 
undermined. For three weeks after the date of the letter 
just quoted, he kept his station in the Spanish waters, 
when, finding no relief com'e in, and supposing that the 
Silver Fleet would now remain in America until spring, 
lie reluctantly turned his bows towards the north, and 
brought his squadron home to repair and replenish. 

But there was no rest for him at home. Arrived in 
England, he found that in the present posture of aftairs 
his retirement from the service, even for a time, would 
he extremely detrimental to the country. The Council' 
had no one to take his place. Deane, Penn, Aseue, 
Lawson, afj the men who had served with him in the 
Dutch war with cnynent ability and success, were now 
cither dead or out of employment:—Ascue had been 
pensioned and dismissed on tlio alleged ground of bis 
want of success against Do Bui ter, but in reality because 
suspected of a leaning towards the exiles; Penn had been 
ostensibly broken for the failure on Hispaniola, but 
more likely because Cromwell bad beard of his treach¬ 
erous offers; Lawson lay under a cloud, and w as soon 
afterwards arrested ns# a Fifth-monarchy conspirator; 
Deane was dead; and Monk bad neither the genius nor 
the desire for naval commands. But while the more 
experienced commanders were thus falling away, the 
duties and demands of the service w*ere daily increasing. 
Tl ie nation was committed to a war with Spain. The 
Pope, ill at ease since the fright of the previous spring, 
was warmly engaged ‘ in a project for uniting all the 
Catholic maritime‘powers in a league against the formid- 
ble heretics; and agents from Venice, Florence, Madrid 
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iflid sonic o^ier cities, had already met in Rome. Genoa 
had taken lip a threatening attitude; for as many mer¬ 
chants of that .Republic were interested in the safe 
arrival of the Silver Fleet, they strongly urged the 
government to join their armada with that of Spain for 
its protection. Holland was again wavering *in her 
friendship, and report affirmed that the King of Spain 
had tempted them to declare war against England by 
the offer of Dunkirk and two other ports in the narrow 
seas. Nor was peace yet firmly established with the 
.Barbary powers; at the very first reverse of fortune 
these corsairs would have gladly seized the moment of 
retaliation and revenge. What perhaps most of all 
annoyed Cromwell was that John, *Jving of Portugal, 
who had found means to delay the execution of the 
treaties entered into* twenty months ago—especially 
the clause which secured to English subjects in his 
dominions immunity from the ILolj; Office—now mani¬ 
fested a disposition to withdraw- from the compact 
altogether. 

° . • 

In face of so many perils and uncertainties, Blake’s 

sendees were indispensable. At such a time, his very 

name was worth a squadron. Not to speak of the moral 

strength which his presence would give to any fleet going 

southward, the occasional sight of his flag would bo 

pretty certain to keep the Barban corsairs quiet; a 

sudden visit to the Tagus might bring John of Braganza 

to reason; and the dread of another call at Leghorn 

would probably he sufficient to frighten the Popo and 

the Grand Duke out of the proposed league of Catholic 

princes. However anxious for repose of mind and body, 

Blake could not decline the responsibilities of command 

without a breach of duty to his Country; and ill as he 

was, he lent his days and nights to the duties of his 

station, visiting the dockyards and arsenals, and urging 
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the work of repair and replenishment by Jus presence 
and his counsels. But though he would not refuse the 
last pulse of his brain to his country, his age and bodily 
sufferings warned him of the fatal consequence's which 
might result to the service should lie fall a victim to any 
suddeif sickness while in those distant seas, with no 
colleague on board to whom in case of need he could 


devolve the supreme comiuano ; he therefore begged th.i 
Council of State to nominate another Sea-General to 
share his responsibilities and assist'him wifli his know¬ 
ledge. 'Whcllv* lie actual!) named I-1 outage for the 
office is uncertain; but true to die plan ' their par¬ 
liamentary predecessors, the Council fixed on this soldier, 
a young man of good family, and a. confidential friend of 
Cromwell, as the new general. The preparations of the 
fleet pent >n rapidly Townjds i ihe end of February, 
1050, the Generals went on hoard the iN’asoby, then ii 
the Downs with part of the fleet, and they continued in 
th.* Cha uei eri.’ung hetwoeu the river mouth and Si, 
Helen’s road, for ti.e beu>.r expedition of allairs. The 
trouble of geitiug in the necess*>rv p-o»i.^icn.s was almost 


incredible ; every naval stall >n or: the coast was short of 
stores; nor could they be procured in sufliek.nl haste 
at any price o. favour Blake’s patience was at length 
tired out, and ho resolv r d to sail without them. “Tile 
exportation of the provisions and fire-ships,” he wrote 
to Cromwell on the Sth of March, “shall be no cause 
of stay • but as soon as ever we can get a supply from 
the >hore < ' the things that arc essentially requisite, 
which we are labouring at, xvo shall with the help of 
God be gone.” At St. Helen’s in the Isle of Wight, he 
received his final instructions, find while his fleet \yjw 
getting under weigh"for the south, ho wrote his last 
letter in England*'— a very pious and a very touching 
farewell; 
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General Blake to Secretary Thnrloe. 


Sru,—I liavc received yours of the 13th instant, 

together with the enclosed note of the galleons; as also 

your intelligence touehmg the end of the war between 

the Protestant and Popish cantons, and the peace Settled 

there, and likewise luc m* labilities of a truce for six 

< 

\ cars bet v. i \ I. _F un m.d Spain, and the being of Charles 
Stuart v\itIns .oiiijiau) in Flanders. These sudden 
transactions r.<cm fe k. o some gri ..1 matters in the 
womb of ;'li un , bn 'i know Unit (rod is the supreme 
di-poMM -■{ all v L-oun^e 1 ^. designs and confederations 
in Ihe world a* ■ k iw lie able to order them all 
f v the greater gm.i r His iy-„'ie “An 1 our trust is, 
that He will do so vuai mr our good ,u, if we can 
b< .-vein Him. Th 7 rd help our i.u *> • aud >ubduc 
' m- It, ,irl.s to i ne ubodi i j of His liolv ,v ill in a^ tilings. 

am non gel ‘np anchor mu' : ng ready to 

r ii, although Ik r< hi. l-tle wind, t<“ im :u all, Jl"t 
we shal 1 u&o mi inmost •_nuc.ivours u get to sea, not 

t 

losing an;> o 1 . 1 ortuuii I > l hat God shijli aiVord us; as we 
3invc lb' berlu 1 vn car ul md hope that his Highness 
is eonliih ut we <\\ uid si.ah lontiu * so, as far as God 
shall enable us w‘uch is all m-esenfc from 

Your vcvv ailectiomde liiend mil ^rv'anl, 

* 

* iJoi.kkt Blake. 


Alnavd (he Naschy ' s.. Jlcion's Ikail. 
ihircli 1,1, (new styM. 


Two days before the date of .tins letter he had made 
his will, writing the whole of it out with his own hand. 

^This solemn act accomplished, and the final instruc¬ 
tions received from the Council »of State, orders were 
given to. got the ships under weiglt. The senadron 
coasted as far west as Torbay, and as the white cl ill's 
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and verdant slopes of Devonshire faded fropn his sight, 
the departing hero saw his last of England. As the 
Sea-Generals passed down the Portuguese coast, they 
sent their letters to King John and assurances of support 
to Mr. Meadows, English envoy at the court of Lisbon, 
in his, demand for a complete recognition of all the 
clauses of the late treaty. But they never once slack¬ 
ened sail until they were again in the Bay of Cadiz, 
where their dispositions soon made the inhabitants aware 
that their daring intention was to remain the entire 
summer, and to t hold the royal harbour in a state of 
perpetual blockade. By these means the Silver Elects 
would be kept at sea in immiuent danger, and the usual 
trade of the Seville and Cadiz merchants would he 
destroyed. The Spaniards did not, however, dream of 
fighting with the reuovated fleet. Now and then a 
slight 'skirinisli took place between a eouple of stray 
ketches, shallops, or long-boats; and one morning in the 
midst of a tlead calm, when even the English frigates 
could not move a point of the compass, the royal galleon 
and two other 3hips rowed out and fought at a great 
advantage with some <>f Blake’s outsiders. But the 
principal damage done on either side in this encounter 
w as effected by a chance shot frtfln one of tho frigates 
lying close in shore, for this cannon-ball knocked down 
part of a church and killed two men. 

While these affairs were going on, serious news came 
iu hot haste from Lisbon. King .John, suffering from 
stone, and in tho hands of his priests, absolutely refused 
to accept the 'treaty; and the majesty of England had 
been insulted in the person of its envoy. Don Panta- 
leone and his brother, the Condc de Torre, as was gene¬ 
rally given out at the time, waylaid and pistolled Mr. 
Meadows in the streets of the capital,—probably out 
of revenge for the death of their brother, who had been 
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o.\ ecu ted in^London for murder. No attempt was made 
to discover the assassins. The wound did not prove 
mortal; but Blake remembered tlie unatoned murders 
of Ascliam and Porislaus; and this time lie was resolved 
to show the world that England would cause the law of 
nations to be respected towards her servants. Bearing 
a few frigates to keep watch over Cadiz, the whole fleet 
weighed for Lisbon, and in the first week of June 
anchored in Cascaes road at the Tagus mouth. But fear 
and dismay travelled faster than the Naseby, and as 
soon as it was known in Lisbon that Blake’s instructions 


were clear and ample, the people rose against the priest 
party and compelled the invalid King to make peace 
with England. John sent for Mr. Meadows; and oil 
receiving a promise that the Sea-Generals would not 
molest his ships or ifamago his ports, he consented to 
accept th<' treaty substantially as it thou stood :—that 
is, with oue or two verbal alterations, which in the 


opinion of the resident English, wo&ld not unfavourably 
afleet their just claims, wdiilc, on the other hand, they 
would have the effect of soothing, the King’s pride. 
The right of our nation to have Bibles and other pious 
hooks in their houses, without being considered as 
thereby breaking the laws of the country, was conceded. 
The proposal of an appeal to the Pope in all disputes 
about religion, previously insistcikon by the Portuguese, 
was abandoned. The lives and properties ?f English 
settlers wero placed beyoud the reach of the Holy Ofliee. 
The customs were reduced to twenty-thj*ee per cent. 
And, finally, the King consented to pay down in silver 
50,000/. sterling, besides 20,000/. and some other moneys 
dug to the English for demurrage and freight of ships. 
A careful perusal of all the correspondence of John and 
his agents with the English would probably incline the 
reader to believe that ^he hasty admission of these 
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various claims, after two years of intrigue ^and subter¬ 
fuge, was intended only as a feint to gain time and 
induce tho Generals not to enter the Tagus. But Blake 
knew the King of old, and he declared his fixed resolu¬ 
tion to remain at Caseaos—or in case of need to sail up 
the river to Lisbon, and there wait the fulfilment of tho 
treaty. Flurried by a message so energetic, the court 
sent to Mr. Meadows to beg that he would obtain for 
them some sort of assurance from the Generals that they 
would not molest their trade, if they, on their part, hold 
fast to the terms of the treaty. Whereupon Blake and 
j\Fortngu wrote:—“If his majesty of Portugal do per¬ 
form on his part, and cause the money, which is by tho 
treaty to bo forthwith paid to his Highness’s use, to 
he put into our possession, that it may bo conveyed to 
England,—he may confidently assure himself that wc 
shall never so far dishonour his Highness nor prostitute 
our own reputation, and bring a scandal on the faith and 
holiness of the religion wc profess, as‘to violate any 
of the articles of the treaty.” John had no resource but 
to pay the money, which was accordingly put on board 
and sent to England. 

A ludicrous incident served to show tin? effect of 
Blake’s southern campaigns in the capital of the Catholic 
world. Pope Alexander YJ1. had been active in bis 
hostility to England. » He had invited Spain, Genoa, 
Florence, and other maritime states, to make common 
cause against Puritan intruders into the Mediterranean. 

•TJ 

He had been the chief abettor of the King of Por- 
tugal in his faithless attempt to evade treaties. He 
bad interposed the strongest obstacles to a just settle¬ 
ment of the Protestani^uestion of the Vaudois. His 
Holiness, therefore, with fear and trembling for 

the renewed echoed or : ft$jtt Puritan cannon which bad 
already left so many records of its presence on the shore* 
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of Spain, Italy, and Barbary. One morning in the middle 
of June, whim the red cross of the Commonwealth was 
still floating in the Tagus, and Blake was occupied in 
taking on board the Portuguese doflars, it was suddenly 
announced in the streets of Borne that the English fleet 
was cannonading Civita Vecchia! The ppor Pope, sup¬ 
posing in his terror that the formidable heretics would 
in a few hours be thundering at the gates of the Eternal 
City, caused earthworks to be thrown up, and the cannon 
of St. Angelo to be dismounted, carried into the streets, 
and placed in the most commanding positions for defence. 
As no enemy appeared, scouts were sent down to Cwita 
Vecchia, when it turned out that no damage had been 
done—that no English vessel had bben seen in that 
harbour—and thtt the firing which had given rise to 
the little comedy in Iconic proceeded from a couple of 
Dutchmen, the crews of which were wasting their powder 
in a fit of drink. , 

The state of affairs remained unchanged before Cadiz. 
Cromwell, harassed for funds, was anxious to strike 
some sudden and tremendous blow, against the great 
enemy of his country; and therefore sent out Captain ■ 
lioyd, “ known to us to he a person of integrity,” with 
a set of propositions as to how and where such a blow 
ecJtild he best dealt; “ desiring to give no rule to you,” 

•—Blake and Montagu,—but “ wither as queries than 
as resolutions: a remarkable instance of submission 

in a man of Cromwell’s imperious, character. The 
queries were:—Would it not be possible # to burn the 
galleons at their moorings in the harbour ? Could Cadiz 
itself be attacked with success ? Or, failing both these, 
might not an attempt be made to carry the town and 
Castle of Gibraltar? All these? were points to be 
maturely considered. Drake had once* burnt a fleet in 
the Bay of Carlin. Baseband Raleigh had once carried 
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the city by assault. On their way from Ca^cacs road Him 
S ea-Generals held many consultations, examined charts 
and compared opinions; intending, if the projeci of 
horning the Spanish fleet as it lay in the Carracas 
appeared feasible, to fall suddenly and fiercely to the 
work hf destruction the moment of their arrival. But 
not a single pilot could ho found willing to undertake 
the responsibility of carrying an English war-ship into 
that narrow and dangerous harbour. Times had changed 
since Brake surprised the Spaniards. The expedition 
under Essex had taught them their -weakness and their 
strength. When he arrived in the Bay, Blake obtained 
exact information from spies, and secret agents, as 
to the means of'defence possessed bj the city, from 
which it appeared,'—that the navigation of the clianncl 
was extremely difficult at all times,—that the Spaniards 
had thrown a number of heavy chains across it,—that 
large vessels had .been placed in convenient positions 
ready to be sunk ‘at the first signal of an attempt 
to enter it by force,—that guns had been planted on 
both shores of the .passage,—and that the preparations 
’lor defence were altogether of the most complete and 
formidable character. It was therefore obvious to the 
council of war, that in order to destroy the fleet, in 
(’arnicas it would be necessary first to subdue Cadi/. 
And this point was considered; but only for a moment. 
That the city was strong by nature, and still stronger by 
art, was well known to military men; but Cromwell’s 
spies had lejl him to believe that jt w T as ill-supplied 
with troops, and it was on this circumstance that he 
had indulged in his dream of an attack. On the spot 
the council of war obtained more exact accounts, w keu 
it appeared that in Cadiz, town and island, Porto Banta 
.Maria and Botto, where the Duke of Medina com¬ 
manded in person, there were about forty thousand 
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regular troons, some regiments of which vast force 
enjoyed the*well-won reputation of being the finest 
infantry in the world. Under these circumstances they 
voted it irrational to think of mailing any attempt on 
the mainland, unless a large body of troops could be sent 
from England to co-operate with the fleet', as had been 
the case when Essex and Ealeigh forced their way into 
the town. An attack on Gibraltar was declared im¬ 
practicable for similar reasons; the Spaniards having 
recently strengthened tho works and thrown a powerful 
garrison into that important stronghold.. 

On receiving the letters in which these decision® of 
tho war-council were reported, the Protector and his 
Council wrote to Blake and Montagu f 

Gentlemen, —We lfave seen a letter written you 
In the Commissioners of the Admiralty, dated 9th May, 
from Tangier, which arrived hero yf derday morning, 
whereby wo understand the posture of the enemy, and 
that for the several reasons expressed by you in that said 
letter, it seems to you not rational to attempt the burn¬ 
ing of tho Spanish fleet in Cadiz; and thereupon appre¬ 
hending that some of your ships may be spared into the 
(’hannel for tho better securing of trade, and the block¬ 
ing up of Dunkirk and Ostend, where the pirates and 
ships-of-war grow so numerous, that lately eighteen or 
nineteen of them in a body took twenty of our merchant- 
ships in two fleets, being under a convoy of a Dutch ship 
of thirty-six guns; therefore we have resolved to call into 
these seas part of the fleet now with you; and to that 
end we desire you, upon the receipt hereof, to give 
ortjfrs to ten ships,,under a good officer, to sail with the 
first opportunity of wind and weather into the Downs, 
requiring them to give immediate notic5 unto us of 1 heir 
arrival. We leave it wholly unto you which of the ships 
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you will send, conceiving you to be best able to judge 
which of *lhem will be fittest for this service and may be 
best spared by you. Some thoughts we have had that 
the lesser sort of ships, and especially frigates, will best 
answer the aforesaid ends here. This we have resolved, 
not knowing anything of your posture or counsels more 
than your aforesaid letter represents. But in case you 
are upon any design, or if aught else hath emerged, 
either upon our letter and instruction sent by Captain 
Loyd, or from your own thoughts, with which these 
orders will not well consist, we leave it to you, notwith¬ 
standing what wo have herein written, whether you will 
semi these ships or not; our intentions not being to dis¬ 
appoint any thing which may he in your eye or design 
to be done there by the fleet. 

i 

• * 

The fleet had barely taken up its position in the Bay 
of Cadiz before ii began to experience some of that 
extreme weather to' which the hopes of the Spaniards 
seemed now chiefly turned as a moans of compelling 
the English to go Ijome. Several captains of ships were 
on board the Naseby receiving their instructions to sail 
for England in compliance with the request of the 
Council, when a gust of wind suddenly rose in the east 
and s5uth-cast. It increased into a tremendous gilio, 
snapt the anchor-chain**, tore the cordage into shreds, and 
scattered the fleet—seven or eight ships, of which the 
Naseby was one, excepted—far and wide from Sagres to 
Tangier, doing serious damage to the eutire squadron. 
The night which followed this terrible day was dark as 
well as tempestuous. Here and there the lights were 
hung out all night long as signals .of distress, and* in 
every pause of the storm the commanders heard signal- 
guns booming over the sea from great distances. About 
one o’clock, the Naseby had narrow escape of wreck. 
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The Taunton, her sails tom and rudder unmanageable, 
came drifting before the gale right on them. Lights 
were hoisted and orders given for Captain Yallis, her* 
commander, to open a new sail; but the poor fellow 
seemed to have lost all power over her movements. On 
she came, stern foremost, against the Naseby, •which 
vessel had hitherto kept at anchor. A few moments 
and a collision appeared inevitable. Blake* ordered his 
cables to be cut as a last chance, when suddenly, as ho 
says in bis letter to Cromwell—“it pleased God in very 
much mercy that she”—the Tauntonlet slip, and 
getting a sail open with much ado steered clear off* us, 
olse one or both of us, in all likelihood, had immediately 
gone to the bottom.” Nearly all the Vessels of his licet 
lost tlieir long-boats, and many of them their cables and 
anchors:—the liesoluffion had one of her anchors unapt 
into two pieces, and the other bent almost double. But 
none were absolutely lost. The JLvenj; and the Taunton 
were the longest absent from the general gathering; but 
after a few days of painful suspense, to the infinite joy 
of their comrades they also returned.^ In one of his let¬ 
ters Montagu says, “the sea ran mountains high;” and 
he added suggestively—“ Judge you what this sea is to 
ride in winter time! ” Great damage was also done to 
the Spanish ships lying in harbour; many ol* the mer¬ 
chant-men being torn from theiir mornings and driven 
out to sea. 

Six of the English ships, including the Kent, Bristol 
and Mermaid, were judged to be no longer fit for so 
rude a. service, and were sent Home to England. Mean¬ 
time the Generals did their utmost to exasperate the 
eiypny to come out and fight. But neither insult nor 
spoliation could sufficiently stir the Hidalgo blood: as 
the Lisbon agent expressed it in his corfespondence, * v the 
Spaniard used his buckler rather than his sword.” Hear- 
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ing that a Sicilian and a Genoese galley had taken part 
with the Spaniards of Malaga against the English, Blake 
•despatched the Ruby, Nantwich, and Lyon, with the 
.Fox fire-ship, to that port, in search of the offenders, 
and with orders to infest and alarm the coast on that 
side from Gibraltar to Valentia. Still the Cadiz gal¬ 
leons would not venture out. Blake then drew off a 
number of frigates and good sailers for a temporary 
guard, and with the body of his fleet sailed for the Afri¬ 
can coast in search of water and provisions; intending 
also to pay a brief visit to Salee, on the west coast of 
Africa, and teach the lawless rovers of that city some 
respect for European commerce and civilisation. Suc¬ 
cess attended him and his officers. The expedition 
against Malaga was brilliantly executed. The English 
ships stood into the harbour at mid-day, with colours and 
pennons ffying, and anchored between the bulwark and 
the pier-head in three fathoms of water. The people 
on shore were taken quite aback, fancying the ships 
were come in to give themselves up to the lving of 
Spain. But they were roused from this dream by a 
sudden declaration that, if the Genoese galley were not 
given up to the English, they would proceed to fire 
every ship that was within the pier. After exchanging 
signals, the two galleys made an attempt to quit the 
port, the Genoese coloring the Sicilian like a shield, 
when the frigates poured a broadside into tho insolent/ 
Genoese, which broke her rudder, killed forty of her 
crew, and carried off her oars in splinters. The Sicilian 
slipt away in ihc confusion, but the Genoese was obliged 
to put hack into tho port, where she was grappled by the 
fire-ship and instantly wrapt in flames. The cannon t of 
the land-works now*, opened on the English, aiid in 
return the ships 'began to bombard the town. A dozen 
resolute fellows leapt on shore from a long-boat, and in 
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a few minutes they had spiked eight pieces of heavy 
ordnance unfeer the very walls of the town. The people 
v ore amazed and stunned; many of the gentry fled away; 
the citizens hid themselves in their wine-casks; and it 
was thought that a force of 4000 men would have been 
able to capture and plunder the place, so great ifas the 
terror of the people. 

Blake and Montagu returned to their Cadiz station, 
but the Spaniards still remained in port. No Silver 
.Fleets appeared. July and August passed away in 
glorious but not very profitable cruises, skirmishes and 
blockades. Winter was drawing near, and every ship 
in the service required to be careened and refitted. 
Victuals of every kind ran short. To obtain supplies 
even of bread and water, it was necessary to seek the 
ports of a friendly potver. Blake, therefore, appointed 
Captain liichard Stayner, of the Speaker, to watch the 
bay with a squadron of seven ships, tjio Speaker, Bridg¬ 
water, Providence, Plymouth, and three others; and with 
the remainder of his power he sailed early in September 
for the northern part of Portugal. The Generals, 
however, had not come to an anchor in Aviero Bay 
before a fortunate accident brought a division of the 
long-expected Silver Fleet in sight of Stayner’s 
squadron. Four magnificent Spanish galleons and two 
merchantmen of Indian build, all of ti:oin laden with 
cargoes of gold, silver, pearls and precious stones, 
hides, indigo, sugar, cochineal, varinas and tobacco, and 
having the Viceroy of Lima and his family, a general, an 
admiral, and vice-admiral, together with about two thou¬ 
sand inferior persons on board, had left the Havanna early 
in J une bound for Cadiz, under the impression that their 
European fleets would he able to protect them against 
the English, and without touching ltftid at any point, 
they hnd made the whole voyage in the short space of 

r 
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fifty-seven clays. On their way they picked up a little 
French barque, laden with hides, and afterwards, among 
the Western Islands, a Portuguese corn-factor, both of 
which vessels they made prizes. Either from mistake 
or from malice, the Portuguese sailors, when their captors 
inquired from .them where the English fleet lay, replied 
that the Spaniards had beaten Blake a month ago, and 
driven him away from their coast; they consequently 
continued their voyage towards Europe in the utmost 
confidence, instead of running to the Azores for a convoy. 
In passing San Lucar, they noticed a long-boat in the act 
of crossing the bar; but by some fatality they proceeded 
towards Cadiz without staying to inquire how* an 
English long-boat vould be entering the river if flake’s 
squadron had been discomfited and driven home. Even 
when they observed Stayner’s frigates, just at dusk on 
the 8th of September, some five or six leagues eastward 
towards Cadiz, 1 bey concluded that these must be Spanish 
guardshipa lying about the harbour, and therefore did 
their best to keep close to them all night, putting their 
own lights on lor company, and occasionally firing guns 
to announce their fortunate arrival. At day-dawn, they 
discovered their mistake ; and, though they had a vast 
preponderance of force, they separated, and some of 
them ran ashore as the only means of saving the vast 
treasures with which fjaey were freighted. A fresh gale, 
blowing hard from the north-east, had scattered the 
English squadron, rind only the Speaker, the Plymouth, 
and the Bridgwater were at first sufficiently near the 
galleons to engage with them. Stayffet naturally made 
for the flag-ship of the Spaniard; but finding that it 
was one of the weakest in the fleet, and suspecting that 
the flag was raised an that vessel merely to deceive and 
draw off an enoriiy from the gold and silver galloons, ho 
let her go, and she succeeded in making her escape with 
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her Lisbon prize iiito Cadiz. The battle raged between 
the other vessels for six hours. Prom the walls .and towers 
of Cadiz the Spaniards could sec every turn of the en¬ 
gagement ; two of their galleons were on fire at the same 
moment; two others of their ships went down to rise 
no more. Aft er defending his charge with heroic walour, 
their Vice-admiral was overpowered, his vessel, on fire in 
several places, was hastily rilled by the conquerors of its 
gold and silver; the prisoners were removed to the 
Speaker, and it was then left to fill and sink. In this 
galleon went down the unfortunate Viceroy of Lima, 
with his wife and daughter. The Plymouth chased*one 
-of the traders to the shore, where she ran aground near 
Cape Degur; but it appeared by the statement of pri¬ 
soners taken that she had no silver on board. The gal¬ 
leon of the Rear-admiral was taken, a prize of very great 
value. “ The ship wc took,” says Stayner in'his’letter 
to lllake, “ is worth all the rest of the fleet.* 1 It was a 
royal galleon of about 300 toils burthen with 350 men 
on board when she struck her colours, and contained 
two million pieces of eight. Two otficr prizes were 
afterwards picked up ; and of the eight vessels only 
t wo escaped capture or destruction. The money lost 
amounted to nine million pieces of eight. The loss in 
men on the English side was very slight; but several of 
the frigates were much damaged,.especially the Speaker, 
which had borne the chief brunt of the battle. 

Among the prisoners taken was the young Marquis 
dc Eadajoz, son of the Viceroy of Lima, uliose melan¬ 
choly and romantic story at once becamd a theme for 
poets and tale-tellers. Ilis father was born a few leagues 
from Madrid, of a noble but reduced family of pure 
llTdalgo blood. In early life his rpyal master made him 
Go\ernoc of Chili, in South America; afterwards he was 
translated to the V ice-royalty of Lima, which country he 
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governed fourteen years; but his period of office being 
completed, his family grownup to youth, his^own labours 
rewarded with wealth and honours, he embarked in the 
vice-admiral with his* lady, his four sons, and his three 
daughters—two of them affianced brides, one to a son 
of the‘great 3) uke of Medina Ca*li, the other to Don 
Juan de- Joyas, .Rear-admiral of the fleet, and now 
Stayner’s prisoner. When the flames began to spread 
in the galloon, the marchioness and one of her daughters 
swooning with heat and fear fell on their faces and were 
scorched to death. One of the boys also fell a victim 
to the lire. The marquis might have escaped unhurt, 
but seeing the blackened bodies of his companions where 
they lay, he rushed towards them, threw his arms about 
his wife, and died in the embrace. The young marquis, 
his brothers, and sisters, were uived by the English 
hoarders and carried to the Speaker, where they were 
treated with compassion even by the rude sailors. 
The eldest boy afterwards became quite a favourite 
with the two commanders: “ He is a most pregnant, 
ingenious, and learned youth as I ever met with,” said 
Montagu, “ aud his story is the saddest that ever 1 
heard of or read of to my remembrance.” The whole 
fortune of the family, consisting of 800,000 pieces of 
eight, was on board the vice-admiral; much of it was 
plundered by the boarders, and the rest went down with 
the wreck. 

Cromwell bad already desired one of the Generals to 
return home for a short time, to consult with the Board 
of Admiralty on the state of the fleet and on the general 
conduct of the war; and he had named Montagu for 
this purpose, as his absence would be least severely felt. 
Blake was desired, if Abe plan met with his approval, to 
make a selection from the squadron under his command 
of such good sailers as prould ho best likely to stand the 
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wear of a winter campaign, and with these vessels keep 
guard before* the harbour of Cadiz, and utterly destroy 
its commerce. Ho thereupon removed the red cross of 
the Commonwealth to the mast of the Swiftsure; and 
collecting all Stayncr’s prizes with the other'ships 
intended for home, he took farewell of. his colleague, 
committing him to the mercies of Hod and the good-will 
of his countrymen. England soon rang with the new 
glories of its groat seamen. Poems, plaudits and rowards 
met the victorious Montagu. A knighthood was resorved 
lor Stuyner. The bullion which he had captured was 
landed at L’ortstmmth, and some eight-and-thirty wagons, 
attended by chosen pictpiets of soldiers carried it trium¬ 
phantly through the western towns to* London, where it 
was paraded through the City, and then immediately 
carried to the Tower aM coined into English money. 
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SANTA OHUZ. 

r 

tSvAYNEit’s brilliant success against the lirst division 
of the Silver Elects which had fallen in the way of an 
English squadron,'encouraged Blake in the idea that by 
remaining at sea all winter, he might be able to strike 
such a blow at the naval power of Spain, as would shake 
that empire. The Mexican galleons had been disposed 
of by his lieutenant; those of Peru, known to be still 
more richly laden with gold, silver, pearls and precious 
stones, were on their way to Spain. Could he only keep 
the mouth of the (arnicas closed, so as to prevent any 
caraval going out to warn them of their danger, it was 
not unlikely that they would follow in the track of the 
former fleet, and fall into his hands. But this advan¬ 
tage was only to be gained by a winter at sea: and hi 
such a sea, with a fleet in the worst condition, and in 
his state of increasing bodily infirmity! The best of the 
great ships had gone home with the Naseby, Cromwell 
believing from all past naval experience that it would be 
impossible for them to ride through the storms of 
December and January on that dangerous coast: what 
remained as the Cadiz blockading squadron w r ere abput 
twenty frigates, with •'the Swiftsure, a vessel of 898 Ions 
burden, carrying*380 men and 04 guns, as admiral. Yet 
tho duties were numerous and of different kinds which 
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this fleet of frigates was expected to perform, Simply 
to keep the* seas would have been no easy task; but 
I flake was expected to hold the whole southern coast 
of Spain in a state of siege, -to close the Straits of 
Gibraltar against the enemy,—to intercept the Silver 
'Fleets should they arrive,—to prevent the eomidg in of 
oak, hemp, tar, and other materials for slup-building 
from the north of Europe,—to entice out and then fight 
with the war-galleons known to be fitting up in Cadiz 
by the merchants of Seville for the defence of their pro- 
pert}',- -to cut off Jill communication -over sea between 
Spain and Flanders,—to harass and destroy the enemy’s 
trade, particularly that of their colonies and settlements 
in America,—to watch and check thb movements of the 
Barbarv corsairs,—and finally, to protect the interests 
of English commerce with Portugal and the Straits of 
Gibraltar, then fiercely menaced by Biscayan and other 
Spanish privateers. , 

The Commonwealth expected full and uaring service 
from its officers. But however much was hoped in 
England from the Admiral’s geniqs and good-fortune, 
the wonders of this winter cruise and the brilliant ac¬ 
tion ivith wdiich it closed in the early spring at Santa 
Cruz surpassed every expectation. For the first lew 
weeks, the Spaniards aifected to laugh at a madman who 
could dream of riding in tlmt> tempestuous ocean for 
a whole winter. Nevertheless, October and November 
passed away; and though daily storms scattered the 
squadron, carrying some of the frigates^ to the African 
ports, others into the Straits, and now and then an 
unfortunate vessel as far as Cape St. Vincent, the hay 
'Baa never free from the enemy; and after a day or two 
of decent weather, the fleet was* found riding in all its 
strong! h across the entrance to Caifiz. Opinion then 
worked gradually round. The citizens began to fear 
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that nature would probably not fight their battle ns 
effectually as they had hoped. If the American fleet was 
to come in, other means of defence must be considered. 
Some rich merchants at last offered to fit out a powerful 
squadron. At tlieir expense eight royal galleons wort; 
prepared; gimp were put on board twelve traders of 
heavy burden; and a solemn appeal was made to the 
chivalry of Spain to go on board the relief squadron as 
volunteers, and in that capacity make one grand effort 
to dislodgo the enemy from his insulting position. 
Much was expected from this appeal; several spirited 
gentlemen offered tlieir services, and the agents talked 
in heroic measures of their intended feats:—hut for 
some reason not known to the English, the squadron 
did not venture outside the passage, and Blake continued 
master at sea. About mid-winter; JJe Kuiter anchored 
off the bar of San Luear with nine or ten Dutch inen- 
of-war; and the opijiion current in diplomatic circles in 
the south of Europe* was, that he intended openly to 
join the Spaniards against England. European diplo¬ 
macy was probably well acquainted with the secret 
leanings of the States-General; but it erred in assuming 
that they would have the courage to declare their pre¬ 
ference, and take upon themselves the consequences of 
their friendship for Spain. They rather chose to work 
for her in secret. Under false flags and with forged 
papers they from time to time carried succours to Cadiz 
and San Lucar; in the name of the Genoese they built 
and equipped in their dockyards as many frigates and 
men-of-war as would have formed a powerful fleet; 
and indeed at that very moment they had six magni¬ 
ficent ships, of from sixty to seventy guns each, cyi 
the stocks nearly finished. But De Kuiter carefully 
abstained from any offence against the red cross. Ho 
made a show of the profoundest respect for Blnte 
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personally, and sailed away into the Mediterranean, as 
lie pretended on a voyage against the pirates of Algiers 
and Tripoli. 

The English were compelled to rule the Barbary 
powers with a rod of iron. A few months ago the 
Admiral had paid his promised visit to .Salee, w4ien he 
summoned the formidable rovers of that port to a con¬ 
sultation; but as the barbarians .did not /or the space 
of two days comply with his request, he drove two of 
their fleetest vessels on the rocks and broke them into 
fragments, threatening to deal in like manner with their 
entire fleet if they persisted in their refusal to treat 
with him according to the usages of nations. The Prince 
of Saleo had already learned by the* example of Tunis 
that Blake never threatened in vain, and on receiving 
this peremptory intiiAation he sent an agent to the 
Nuseby. The sudden recal of the fleet towards the 
Hay of Cadiz, in expectation of thg Silver Fleet, had 
prevented the formal conclusion of a treaty; but the 
rovers became more guarded from that time iu tbeir 
interference with Euglish merchants.^ Early in February 
a violent storm in the Bay of Cadiz drove the blockading 
fleet towards the Straits, and the heavy gales increasing, 
Blake ran into Tetuaft, a Morocco port just vv ithin the 
Straits, for shelter; ami as some questions had arisen 
between him and tho Dey of Algiers, ere he returned 
to Cadiz, he ran along the coast to that city, paid the 
Dey a flying visit, and arranged all his difficulties 
without having to fire a single Bhot. The aftair of 
Porto Ferino had relieved him from the necessity of 
any more fighting with the pirates. In passing Tan¬ 
gier, then a settlement of the Portuguese, he found it 
closely invested by tho Moors, *and so severely dis¬ 
tressed as to be not unlikely to fall*into their hands. 
In the high spirit of Christian chivalry he detached a 
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part of his licet to relieve tlic garrison, break the be¬ 
siegers’ linos and support the interests of tiro new King 
of Portugal, Alphonso VT., on those shores:—a service 
which had the happy effect of saving the town ami 
drawing still closer the bonds of friendship established 
by his hi cans between London and Lisbon. 

Discontents arose and multiplied in Spain. The loss 
of one Silver Fleet and the long delay of another ren¬ 
dered money scarce, crippling both public and private 
means. New taxes had to he imposed. Voluntary gifts 
and loans were tried,—and many Hidalgo families stript 
themselves of part of their ancient wealth to uphold the 
glory of their King. The Church also contributed its 
blessing and its ldoney towards the support of a war 
against heretics. But these donations went a short 
way towards meeting the enormous expenditure; and 
in its hour of need government was compelled to exact 
a fifth part of the,estates, stock and property of every 
merchant in the empire. Thousands were ruined by 
this sweeping measure. Trade almost ceased. The 
Spanish dollar rose in value; debts were left unpaid; 
and many of the most princely residents of Cadiz and 
(Seville were broken in their fortunes. In England 
the splendour of victory, the humiliation of a haughty 
foe, .and the sight of wagons filled with captured gold 
and silver, helped to sustain the popularity of the war; 
but the trading interests suffered severely from the 
corsairs of Brest and the Bay of Biscay. The amount 
of money taken from the encmy.was slight when com¬ 
pared with the losses of private persons. Few indeed 
gained by the war except the'privateers of the two 
nations, and that band of lawless adventurers who 
plundered peaceful traders under cover of any flag 
which it suited them for tho moment to unfurl. 

Nothing excites more wonder and admiration than 
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ilio poverty of means with which this bold watch and 
guard was ^Maintained. Hardly a single ship was sea¬ 
worthy. The Fairfax', the ’Worcester, the Plymouth, 
the Newcastle, the Foresight, were all seriously damaged. 
Some were short of a mast, others had no powder; all 
wore in want of spars, canvass, hemp and stores.* Worst 
of all, sickness had earned oil* the ablest seamen of the 
fleet; and more than one of the frigates had not sufficient 
hands for the ordinary working service, much less for 
war. On the 11th of March, 1657, Blake writes from 
before Cadiz to the Admiralty: • . 

“ Our Jleet at present, by reason of a long eontintianco 
abroad,^are grown so foul, that if a fleet outward hound 
should design to avoid us, few of our‘ships would be able 
to follow them up. I have acquainted you often with 
my thoughts of keeping out those ships so lopg, ^hereby 
they are not only rendered in a great measure unservice¬ 
able, but withal exposed to desperate Hazards: wherein, 
though the Lord hath most wonderfully and mercifully 
preserved ua hitherto, I kuow no ride tq tempt Him, and 
therefore again mind you of it, that,if any such accident 
should lor the future happen to the damage of his High¬ 
ness and the nation—which God forbid—the blame may 
not be at our doors, for wo account it a great mercy that 
the Lord hath not given them [the Spaniards] the oppor¬ 
tunity to take advantage of these our damages. Truly 
our fleet is generally in that condition, that it troubles 
me to think what the consequence may prove if such 
auolher storm, as wo have had three pr four lately, 
should overtake us before wc have time and opportunity 
a little to repair. Our number of men is lessened 
through death and sickness, occasioned partly through 
the badness of victuals and the loftg continuance of poor 
men at sea. The captain of the lairfax tells nr*, in 
particular, that they are, forced to call all their company 
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on deck whenever thoy go to tack. Therefore (I) desire 
that, if you intend us to stay out this' suminer, or any 
considerable part thereof, that you will forthwith send 
us a sufficient supply of able seamen.*' 

But Cromwell was too busy with his own schemes to 
think of the brave men who were lighting tho battles of 
their country on a distant station. Xo succours wore 
sent out; nothing but apologies and excuses. The 
Lords of Admiralty said they were Sony to hear of liis 
illness; sorry also to hear of the wretched stat e of his 
ships ; but they could not promise him any immediate 
aid, because the Lord Protector’s time was completely 
taken up with Parliamentary intrigues, the great ques¬ 
tion of Kingship being then under consideration. Tho 
events of the next few days, however, put an end to the 
tasks which held the sick Admiral a sort of prisoner in 
those waters. Letters of intelligence came to hand an¬ 
nouncing that the second Sil\cr Fleet, consisting of six 
royal galleons and sixteen other great ships, was cm its 
way towards Europe; hut that having heard of the 
former disaster, and learning that the enemy was still in 
force before the Bay of Cadiz, it had run for safety 
into harbour in one of the Canary Islands. At first this 
news was of a doubtful nature; perhaps an invention of 
the Spaniards to draw him from his post; certainly it’ 
was too vague n report *to justify a run with his whole 
squadron into a latitude so remote j but several hands, 
unknown to each other, furnished Blake with the same 
intelligence, and his habitual caution at last admitted 
that there were grounds for trusting to the general 
accuracy of his information. Finding that the licet 
already prepared for sea, did not venture forth, 
arranged his plans, c&llcd in his cruisers, and on the 
liith of April set tfail with his whole force, now recruited 
to twenty-live ships and frigates, for those islands. Don 
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Diego Diagucs, tlio Spanish Admiral at Santa Cruz, had 
news of Bhfltc’s intended movement, and lie made instaul 
preparations to give the assailants a warm reception 
should they venture to attack Ins fleet. The port of 
Santa Cruz was then one of the strongest naval posi¬ 
tions in the world. The harbour, shaped like ft horse¬ 
shoe, was defended at the liorih side of the entrance by 
a regular castle, mounted with the heaviest*ordnance and 
well garrisoned; along the inner lino of the Bay seven 
powerful forts were disposed; aud connecting these 
forts with eacli other and with the castle was a line of 
earthworks, which served to cover the gunners* and 
musketeers from the dire of an enemy. Sufficiently 
formidable of themselves to appal llio stoutest heart, 
these w r orks were now r strengthened by tho whole force 
of the Silver Fleet. * The precious metals, pearls, and 
jewels were carried on shore into the town; but the 
usual freightage, hides, sugar, spikes, and cochineal, 
remained on hoard, Don Diego "having no fears for 
their safety. The royal galleons werc # then stationed 
on each side the narrow entrance ,of the Bay; their 
anchors dropped out, and their broadsides turned towards 
the sea. The other armed vessels w r ere moored in a 
semicircle round the inner line, with openings between 
Mrem so as to allow full play to the batteries on short 1 
iirease of necessity. Large bodies of musketeers were 
placed on tho earthworks uniting the more solid fortifi¬ 
cations ; and in this admirable arrangement of his means 
of resistance Diagues waited with confidence the appear¬ 
ance of his English assailants. 

On the evening of Saturday, April 18th, the foremost 
of^ the English frigates sighted what they believed to be 
the nearest point of land in the Catoary Islands; but the 
weather was extremely thick and hazand it was noon' 
on Sunday before they § were certain of their exact 
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bearings. This circumstance afforded Diego timely warn¬ 
ing of their approach. Next morning, Monbay, the red 
cross of the Commonwealtli was descried at daybreak 
from the royal galleons ; the fleet appearing about three 
leagues distant, under crowded sail and bearing in before 
a stiff ’breeze. A Dutch captain, who had seen some¬ 
thing of the late war, happened to be lying at- that 
moment in the Santa Cruz roadstead with his vessel; 
when he saw the Sea-General’s pennon lloating on the 
wind, and the frigates in advance making direct for the 
harbour, lie felt they were bent on mischief, and anxious 
to a\oid any portion of the hard knocks likely to be 
given in the coming fray, he went to the Spanish Admi¬ 
ral and asked permission to retire. Diagues smiled at 
bis fears. Why, bis naval force alone was almost equal 
to the English. The royal galleons were mounted with 
the finest brass ordnance in the world. Their broadsides 
would oppose a living wall of fire against assault. "Willi 
his castles, batteries, and earthworks, his powerful and 
spirited garrison, his double line ol‘ war-ships, he con¬ 
sidered, and not unreasonably considered, that bis posi¬ 
tion was impregnable. The Dutchman shook his head : 
“ For all this,” lie said, “ I am very sure that "Blake will 
soon he in among you.”—“ Well,” replied the haughty 
Spaniard, “ go, if you will; and let Blake come if lie 
dare.”—The Dutchmanarcturned to his ship, hoisted sail, 
and escaped the destruction which awaited every vessel 
afloat within the Bay of Santa Cruz that fatal morning. 

A s soon as day dawned on the English fleet, a frigate, 
which had been sent forward in the night for that pur¬ 
pose, signalled to the Swiftsure the welcome intelligence 
that the whole body of the Silver Fleet lay at anchor 
within the harbour. /Thereupon Blake roused from Jus 
sick-bed by the prbspeet of action, called a council of war,' 
stated the case in a few brief and pregnant words, and 
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.ended with a proposal to ride into the port and attack 
the enemy *in his formidable position. The shape of 
the harbour, the situation of the great castle, and the 
direction of the wind—then blowing steadily landwards 
—made it useless to think of bringing off the royal 
galleons. Tt only remained therefore to destroy them 
where they stood, with their threatening broadsides 
pointing towards the English ships, ]\Jany thought 
this scheme would be equally impossible to carry out; 
but the captains who had served in the attack on Porto 
Eeriuo had no doubt of the bold conception ol' their 
general being brilliantly executed. At least it* was 
resolved to make the attempt. Between six and seven 
o’clock, a solemn prayer was offered 1o the Disposer 
of events: no oath, no irreverent ribaldry was ever 
heard on board that fioel ; no rum or brandy was given 
out on the eve of battle; but every man on those gallant 
ships knelt down humbly, and in .that fervent spirit 
which was in all trials and tempi al ions the Boundheads’ 
sustaining lire, asked the God of battles to bless His 
people, and put forth IIis right arm in support of the 
good cause. At seven all was ready—the sailors had 
breakfasted and prayed. A division of the best-equipped 
and most powerful ships was then drawn off and sent 
forward under the gallant Stayner to attack the royal 
galleons and force an entrance i»to the harbour; Biake 
reserving to himself the task of silencing tin: castles 
and batteries on land. Stayner’s old frigate, the Speaker, 
now hearing his pennon {is Vice-admiral, led the van of 
this attacking squadron right at the entrance, ul becked 
by the tremendous broadsides of the galleons and regard¬ 
less of the terrific flanking lire from the castle and 
batteries. In a space of timo almost incredibly short 
he had passed the outer defences and Established hin self 
near the royal galleons, in the centre of a huge semi- 
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circle of shot. Blake instantly followed with the re¬ 
mainder of his fleet, and covering St^ynerli flank with 
his frigates, so as to leave him free to fight the great 
ships without interruption from the batteries on shore, 
lit' commenced a furious cannonade on the whole line of 
defences, and especially against the castle. The Spa¬ 
niards tbught throughout the day with desperate valour, 
and for somcdiours the old peak of Tcneriifo witnessed 
a scene which might almost £e compared with one of its 
own stupendous outbursts. The Spanish musketeers 
kept ii]i a destructive fire from behind the covered way. 
Yet r in spite of the highest courage, unanimity and 
conduct on the side of the defence, the cannonade 
along the earthworks gradually slackened. One by one 
the batteries ceased to answer. Before twelve o’clock 
Blake .was, able to leave the completion of this part of 
his task to a few well-stationed frigates, while he turned 
with the main body to the assistance of Stayner, engaged 
for four hours in an unequal contest with galleons of 
greatly superior, force in men and guns. Diagues made 
heroic efforts to recover his failing ground; but it was 
now too late to turn the tide of victory. By two o’clock 
the battle was won. Two of the Spanish ships had gone 
down, and every other vessel in the harbour, whether 
royal galleon, sliip-of-war, or trader, was in flames. Mites 
and miles round the stfcnc of action, the lurid and fatal 
lights could be seen, throbbing and burning against the 
dull sky. The fire had done its work; swiftly and awfully. 
Isot a sail, not a single spar warijfc.above water. The 
charred keels floated Mther and tfipfeer. Some of them 
filled and sank. Others were ft&sRjb upon the strand. 
Here and there the stump of a burnt mast projected 
from the surface; bu\5 * not a single ship—not a single 
cargo—escaped destruction. All went down together in 
the tremendous calamity. 
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Tbeir victory complete, the next care of the English 
was to get jfvvay safely from the Bay, as the great guns 
of the castle at its entrance, supplied with fresh gunners, 
kept up a deadly fire. Blake’s plan, wheu lie stood with 
a strong breeze into Santa Cruz, seems to have been to 
light and destroy the Spanish galleons, fl»st silending as 
many of the land-batteries as might be necessary to that 
end, and then to retire with his fleet from, the harbour 
at the ebb-tide : but just as the devouring flames had 
got safe hold of the Spaniards’ hulls, ensuring the com¬ 
plete destruction of their ships, the wind began to veer 
a little towards the south-west—a change, as the pious 
sailors remarked, which had not been known to occur on 
that coast for many years—and by skilful management 
the whole squadron came out of the Bay witli one 
slight accident, the striking of a frigate on an unknown 
rock. But she got off without serious damage; aud by 
seven o’clock in the evening all the ghips were out in 
the Bay beyond gun-range. The loss of the Spaniards 
was immense. The finest part of their Silver Meet was 
utterly annihilated; ships, guns, equipments, cargoes, 
all were gone. Considering the many disadvantages 
under which they hod fought, the losses of the English 
were comparatively unimportant. Not a single ship was 
missing at the muster; hut several frigates, particularly 
the Speaker, were rendered until for fun her service. 
The slain amounted to no more than 50; the as ounded 
were about 150 in number. 

Perhaps no naval action lias ever been more Avarmh 
admired and more curiously criticised than this attack 
on Santa Cruz. “ Of all the desperate attempts,” says 
royalist Heath, “that were ever made in the world 
against an enemy by sea, this of thecLoble Blake’s is not' 
inferior to any.”—“The whole action,’* writes Claren¬ 
don, “ was so miraculous, that all men who knew the 
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place concluded that no sober mail*, with what courage 
soever endued, would ever undertake it<, whilst the 
Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief that they 
were devils and nol men who had destroyed them in 
such a manner. And it can hardly be imagined how 
small' loss the English sustained in this unparalleled 
action; no one ship being left behind, and the killed and 
wounded npt exceeding two hundred men, when the 
slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on the shore 
was incredible.” On the other side, it has been alleged 
by Sir Philip ^Warwick and later writers, that w r hen 
Bkke stood into the Bay of Santa Cruz there was no 
reasonable probability that the wind would change 
when the work t)f destruction was effected; that had 
it not changed, the squadron would have been wind- 
bound within reach of the great artillery of the castle 
for an indefinite period; that, in short, nothing less 
than the unexpected turn of wind could have saved the 
fleet which his rashness had placed in such imminent 
peril. 

To these criticisms it would probably be a suflicicnf 
answer to say, that during his whole naval career the 
great Admiral never made a serious mistake: even his 
unequal and disastrous encounter with Tromp in the 
Downs was defensible on political and naval grounds. 
The best proof, howoucr, that he could bring his fleet out 
of the harbour when its w r ork was done, is the fact that 
he did bring it out; had it appeared to him desirable 
for the ships to remain at anchor under the castle-guns 
there is no reason to believe that they would have 
been unable to hold their position. Masters of the 
harbour for twelve hours, it would have been easy to 
remain masters for* twelve days. Nor is it clear that 
the change of Wind took place before the fleet quitted 
the Bay—as accounts written on the spot represent 
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ihaljj change as ocourring after the muster iu the offing 
—w hen a speedy return to Spain, not an escape from 
Santa Cruz, figures as the great object of providential 
interposition. • 

Intelligence of this great naval exploit reached London 
as Croinwell’s second Parliament was drawing its first 
session to a close. The excitement was extreme. Popu¬ 
lar ballads, in which Antichrist and the Inquisition wx*re 
treated with disdainful waggery, were sung at every 
street-corner under the fantastic and picturesque gables 
of old London. The Lord Protector §ent his secretary 
down to the House with the letter of details; and when 
honourable members had heard the whole story from 
Blake’s own hand, they tendered him* the thanks of the 
country for his eminent service's, and voted five hundred 
pounds for the purchase of a jewel to be given him as 
a mark of honour and respect. The House partook of 
the liberal enthusiasm which filled the cities of London 
and Westminster. The representatives gave one hun¬ 
dred pounds to Captain Story, the messenger of such 
glorious new r s. They ordered a letter of thanks to he 
written to the officers of the fleet* Finally, they set 
apart an early day for a solemn national thanksgiving. 

Cromwell himself wrote to the dying General a letter 
of r thanks and congratulation: 

0 

Sir, — I have received yours of the [20th April], aud 
thereby the account of the good success it hath pleased 
God to give you at the Canaries, in your attempt upon 
the King of Spain’s ships in the Bay of Saiita Cruz. The 
mercy therein to us and this Commonwealth is very sig¬ 
nal, both in the loss the enemy hath received, as also in 
the preservation of our ships and njen, which indeed was 
very wonderful, and according to the •■wonted goodness 
and loving-kindness of the Lord, wherewith His people 
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hatli been followed in all these late revolutions; and call 
for on our part, that wo should fear before Him, and still 
hope in His mercy. We cannot but lake notice also, 
how eminently it hat'n pleased God to make use of you 
in this service, assisting you with wisdom in the con¬ 
duct, and courage in the execution; and have sent you 
a small jewel, as a testimony of our own and the Parlia¬ 
ment’s good acceptance of your carriage in this action. 
"We are also informed that the officers of the fleet and 
the seamen carried themselves with much honesty and 
courage, and \vo„ are considering of a way to shew our 
acceptance thereof. In the meantime we desire you to 
return our hearty thanks and acknowledgments to them. 
Thus beseeching the Lord to continue His presence with 
you, I remain your very affectionate friend.” 

The favourable wind which brought the squadron 
out ot" Santa Cruz carried it once more at a steady 
and rapid pace to the shores of Andalusia; but intelli¬ 
gence of the terrible.disaster at the Canaries had already 
reached the merchants of Cadiz, and new endeavours 
were made to ' induce the States-General of Holland 
to unito with Spain in a league against the proud and 
victorious islanders. Hutch statesmen, alarmed at the 
extraordinary growth of English influence at sea, were 
disposed to entertain the advances made to them *by 
their ancient and mortal enemies; they expedited the 
preparations of their fleet, and raised it to a force of 
seventy sail. Cromwell’s ministers could obtain no 
satisfactory explanation of the reasous for this armament 
or of the service on which it was to be employed; and 
as soon as the battle of {Santa Cruz bad disabled {Spain 
for some time, they wrote to inform Blake of their fears 
and uncertainties, and to beg that he would return 
with convenient‘haste to. England. Warned of these 
intrigues with the States-General, the English frigates 
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kept^Sfcrict watch over the motions of the Dutch squadron 
in those seas, and soon found that, while declining 
to commit themselves to the hazards and expenses of 
smother naval war, the officers readily engaged them¬ 
selves to bring into Cadiz and other ports the gold 
and silver landed at Santa Cruz, by order’of Don Diego 
Diagues, before the late attack. Aware of the contract, 
Blake declared these Dutchmen lawful prizes; and in¬ 
structed the captains of his cruisers to chase, capture or 
destroy them whenever found with Spanish cargoes oil 
board. By these prompt measures several of their ships 
and frigates wore taken, laden in great part with gold 
and silver from that island. One of these Dutch vessels 
was reported to have a million pieces of eight on board. 
Another of his captures, the rlying Fame of Amster¬ 
dam, ran on shore near Suebra, in order t(fc sav# the 
cargo; but it was got oil' again at lull tide by the 
English frigates : it had 44S Spaniard**, passengers from 
the Canaries, on board, besides a very valuable freight. 
Remonstrances were of course made by the Ambassadors 
of Holland against this rigorous policy. But Blake had 
little patience with the wiles and subterfuges of diplo¬ 
macy. His object in those seas was to destroy the trade, 
the resources, the fleets of Spain ; he considered its gold 
and silver, its pearls and precious stone. its spices, 
sugar, hides and cochineal lawful prey; and in whatever 
bottoms or under whatever flag he found these articles, 
ho believed his right to seize them indisputable. The 
Dutchmen railed and spouted — but th*>y kept the 
peace. From Norway to Barbary the echoes of Blake’s 
thunder had been heard. The wavering were confirmed 
in their friendship for the Commonwealth ; States which 
had so far proudly held aloof evinced the desire to culti¬ 
vate a closer alliance; false friends suddenly grew' cage* 1 
and demonstrative in theiv civilities. To use the emphatic 
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words of our agent at. Lisbon, the English were ’tfvvery 
whore held in terror and honour.” * 

But the hero’s fycalth was now failing fast. The 
excitement of Santa Cruz had fearfully augmented his 
disorders; his friends could see that he was nigh to 
death. Want* of rest, want of fresh food and wholesome 
wine, strain of hear! and of intellect, the lesLer of an 
unhealed xvt. imd, the wrack and waste of a cruise un¬ 
exampled in activity and in success, had done their work 
even on his vigorous constitution, lie had gained his 
victory, hut he'had sacrificed his life. 3To had only to 
con'ie home and die. Pew commanders have ever won 
so entirely the love, devotion, adoration of their officers 
and men. It was an article of faith for the captains 
to believe in his genius aiul fortune. The common 
sailors WQuld have leapt into the sea, or rushed into the 
cannon’s mouth, to gain a word of approbation from his 
lips. But their hearts refused to believe that lie who 
had taught them to*fight in lire and in water, who had 
courted death in plague, in tempest, and in battle, was 
now dying in the. midst of victory. For himself, ho 
knew that his work was nearly finished. And he was 
most anxious, if God w r ero willing, to go home, and 
die in his native town. lie had his country’s express 
permission to return should he think it useful lo Viie 
service; but it lay oh his conscience to perform one 
other task before he quitted for over the seas in which 
he had kept his glorious watch. He felt bound to pay 
a second visit to Salce, and compel the Moorish corsairs 
to restore the Christ'm captives to their freedom, and 
enter into a treaty of peace with England. This visit 
to Salee was his last, and, in the opinion of go A tie 
hearts, his most illugtarious action. An accident had 
formerly defeated his attempt to exact reparation from 
these formidable pirates for -the injuries inflicted by 
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thcll^on English Commerce; before he finally quitted 
*the southed waters, he considered it a sacred duty to 
return 1o Salee and complete the negocialions then 
suddenly interrupted. 

Unlike the pirates of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, who 
A\ent out to sea in the largest class of warships, tht} Moors 
of Salee, a town forming part of the dominions of the 
Emperor of Fez and Morocco, made their, excursions in 
small but well-built and extremely fast-sailing vessels; 
the bar of the river on whiclM-heir town was built not 
affording, even in good weather, mure than a depth of 
t on or twelve feet of water. , After a short prevalence of 
south-west winds, a strong swell of sea always broke on 
the bar, rendering it impassable for craft of any but the 
smallest size ; so that in winter the pirates were usually 
compelled to lie still* But with the approach of spring, 
t hey would set out- in their powerful little frigates, scour 
the European waters as far as the 13;;y of Biscay, and the 
•Sardinian sea, rilling unarmed traders, and even making 
occasional descents on the coasts of Spain and Italy in 
search of spoil and prisoners. Oil his second visit to 
this nest of corsairs, Blake succeeded,without firing a gun, 
or shedding a drop of blood, in bringing the Moorish 
Prince to reason:—lie had conquered the ro\< v< of Salee 
' at Santa Cruz. The very day on which his frigates 
appeared oft’ the liar, the M<k*’s accep.ni his terms; 
and in less than a week he departed for the noith, having 
taken on board supplies of fresh water, cleared the whole 
body of Christian captives, and made jrnace with the 
pirates. 

This crowning act of a virtuous and honourable life 
accomplished, the dying Admiral turned his thoughts 
anxiously towards the green hills of his native land. 
The letter of Cromwell, the thanks*of Parliament, the 
j can died ring sent to,him by ail admiring country,— 
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all readied bim together out at sea.* These token* of 
grateful remembrance caused him a profound emotion.- 
Without after-thought, without selfish impulse,-he had 
served the Commonwealth, day and night, earnestly, 
anxiously, and with rare devotion. England was grateful 
toiler lrero. With the letter of thanks from Cromwell, 
a new set of instructions arrived, which allowed him to 
return with part of his Heel, leaving a squadron of some 
fifteen or twenty frigates to ride beforo the Bay of Cadi/ 
and intercept its traders .-with their usual deference to 
his judgment, and ovpcnenoe, the Protector and Board 
of Admiralty left the appointment to the command en¬ 
tirely with him; and as his gallant friend Stayncr was 
gone to England, where he rceeheda knighthood and 
other well-won honours from the Government, lu* raised 
Captain Steaks, the hero of Port'd Ecrino, and a com¬ 
mander'of rare promise, to the responsible position of 
his Vice-admiral in the Spanish seas. 

Hoisting his pennon on his old Hag-ship the St. 
George, Blake saw for the last time the spin's and cu¬ 
polas, the masts and towers, before which he had kept 
his long and victorious vigils. "When he put in for fresh 
water at Cascacs road he was very weak. <£ I beseech 
God to strengthen him,” was the fervent prayer of flic 
English Kcsidcnt at Lisbon, as he departed on the home¬ 
ward voyage. While tin* ships rolled tlirough the tem¬ 
pestuous waters of the Bay of Biscay, he grew every day 
worse and worse. Some gleams of the old spirit broke 
forth A3 lie approached the latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white cliffs were yet 
in sight. He longed fo behold once more the swelling 
downs, the free cities, the goodly churches of Ids native,, 
land. But lie was now# dying beyond all doubt. Many 
of his favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded 
round his bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a voice 
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wllfeh had so oft£n called them to glory and victory. 
-Others sto<fd at the poop and forecastle, eagerly examin¬ 
ing every speck and line on the horizon, in hope of being 
first to catch the welcome glimpse of hind. Though 
they were coming home crowned with laurels, gloom 
and pain wore in every face. At last the Lizard was 
announced. Shortly afterwards the bold dills and bare 
lulls of Cornwall loomed out grandly in*the distance. 
But it was now too late for the dying sailor, lie had 
sent for the eapiaina and oifor great oilioers of his 
Heel to hill them farewell; and w Idle 'they w ere yet in" 
his cabin, the undulating hills of 'Devonshire, glowing 
with tin'tints of early autumn, canu* Puli iniiew. As 
the ships rounded Hume Head, the spires and masts 
of Pl\mouth, the wooded mights of Blount Ibhre- 
combe, the low islaiul of St. Nicholas, Hu, rqcky,sleeps 
at the Hoe, Mount Batten, the'citadel, the many pic¬ 
turesque and familiar features o& that maguiticcnt 
harbour rose one by one to sight. * But the eyes which 
had yearned to behind this scene onc^ more were at 
that very instant closing in death* .Foremost of the 
victorious s<|uadron, the St. George rode with its pre¬ 
cious harden into the Sound ; and just as it came within 
view of the eager thousands crowding the beach, the 
|YieY-heads, the walls of the citadel, or d.-H'ug in count¬ 
less boats over the smooth waters between Su ^Nicholas 


and the docks, ready to catch the first glimpse of the 
hero of Santa Cruz, ami salute him with a true English 
welcome,—ho, in his silent cabin, in the midst of his 
lion-hearted comrades, now sobbing like little children, 
yielded up his soul to God. 

{The mournful news soon spread through the fleet and- 
in the* towni. The melancholy enthusiasm of the people 
knew' no bounds, and the national love and admiration 
expressed itself in the solemn splendour of his funeral 
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rites. The day of his death the corpse was lpflPdn- 
touclied in its cabin, as something sacrccf * but n.’ti; 
morning skilful embajmers were employed to open it; 
and, in presence of all the great officers of the fleet and 
port, the bowels were taken out and placed in an urn, to 
be buried in the great church in Plymouth. The body, 
embalmed and wrapt in lead, was then put on hoard 
again and cairied round by sea to (Greenwich, where it 
lay in state several days, on the spot sinee consecrated 
to the noblest hospital lor seamen in the world. On the 
1th of September a solemn procession was formed on 
the river. The corpse was placed on a state barge, 
covered with black velvet, and adorned with pencils and 
escutcheons. Trumpeters in state barges, which boro 
Ins pennons, and other barges, carrying the great banners 
of the. Admiralty and the Commonwealth ; others again 
bearing the sword and target, the mantle, crest and 
helmet, preceded the body. Humphrey and all his other 
brothers, all the nephews, and otlu r members of bis 
family, logetliei; with the secretaries and servants at¬ 
tached to biaimmc(b'ale household, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, followed. After them came the Protector’s 
Privy Council in their slate barge, the Lords of - the 
Admiralty and Navy, the Jjord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London, the Admirals, Vice-admirals and 
Captains of bis fleet, the Pi old Officers of the army, and 
a vast procession of civil notables. 

In this order they moved slowly up the river from 
Greenwich to.Westminster, where they w ere received by 
a military guard and greeted with salvoes of artillery. At 
the stairs, the heralds re-formed the procession, which 
then marched slowly through Palace-yard to the venoral le 
Abbey. A new vault' had been made for Blake’s remains 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, and close to that of the 
great Tudo^monarch ; and they w6rc lowered into it 
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tlie loan and prayers of a grateful and admiring 
Lion, f)ther heroes of the Commonwealth had been 
already buried within those rcgal.prccincts; and on every 
such oceasion lojal tongues had not feared to aecuse the 
nyw ruleri with upslart and indecent pride. # But no 
unco was raised against the mlc rmeni There of the con¬ 
queror of Tromp, the luro nl Tunis and Hmt.i Cru/, the 
liberator of (Mu ist Mil sla\( s Fins illustrious man almost 
escaped the common lot ofo'eatnC'-s , and perhaps no 
one ever placed so eonspiciums i part in the drama of 
history who was tollowed h) less (iivf, hatred, and other 
uneluritahleness IN rsonal foes lit m onis not to have 
known; and thehiltiust enemies of his political creed 
spoke of what thc\ dec mi d his tirois mem in sorrow 
than in anger 'V" n the imposing teremoniil was 
closed, a stone slab was laid on the \ault,--andAlley lelt 
him in the old \hhe>, with no other monument than that 
of his nnpenshubh lenown. ’* 

IV) thur ekrual mlamy, tho htuait* afterwards dis¬ 
turbed the hero’u g^i\e Ijjake had opposed the King’s 
trial 11c* had di^appioved the uhurpation. When he 
lb and the s woid preiail agamsi law and right, he aban¬ 
doned politic^, liKi* S 3 <lm \, Vane, and others of his 
dliistrious tompeeis, gmng up lm "cuius to Ihe seruee 
of Ins country against its foreign cm in 1 Surely after 
a life of the most eminent smius the eUus of such a 
man might base been allowed to rest in peaee! The 
House of Lords, ui their /eal for the restored family, 
gave orders that the bodies of Ci omwiell, lreton, and 
Bradshawe should he dug out ot their graves But even 
these /zealots did not think it decent to molest the re- 
tnains of Blake. That infamy w as reserved for Charles 
himself. In cold blood, nearly seventeen months after 
his lauding at Dover from the deck of the ATaseby, a 
command was issued by this prince to tear open the 
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unobtrusive vault, draw out the embalmed bodj, and <Kt 

it into a pit in the Abbey yard. Good men look *" 1 

aghast. But what coul/l the paramoui of Luiy Walltis, 

Barbara Balmer, Kate Peg, and Mo) 1 Dawes, know oi 

the virtues of the llliibtnon - saifoi ? What sympntV) 

could a royal spe'ndthrdi Imi with the mar who afln 

a life of great employ imiiK and tli 1 capture ol million^ 

died no richer than he w*is ho* n ■* I!on (oi Id the prince 

who sold Dunkirk and bepgid a pi dm u \ n ulh s 

respect a man who hr! h iinbhd iiit i 1 <f t» mo. I, 

Portugal, old fcfpaih who 1) 1 I' dth< ( mndiUion ot our 

influence in the Mwlifmui in an 1 i jjlit ytar of 

success had undo lamlmd flu i i i nr i m< nowiviu 

# 1 

ihirope ? 

A hole was dujL, >h n lJi^ 1 nl door of mi d tin pre¬ 
bendaries o* Wi'.tmmsoi o 1 flu i m mis of Crom¬ 
well’s mother, ol flu (iiih liidv ( li \ puli md ./ vtuid^ 
John Pym, woio ca^t'mlo flu sani pit witli tin abacs of 
Itobcrt Blakt. 
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